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Mt DicAB Fkisnd: 

When I decided to write a brief letter of Dedication 
for this book, and thns evade a Preftice — since all that 
need be said to the reader can be saiS jnst as well, if not 
better, to the friend — ^I began to cast abont in my mind 
for the particular individual willing to stand by my side in 
this new litwary venture, deserving of all the fleeting com- 
plime^t which posable success may give, and too secure, 
in the sheltOT of his own integrity, to be damaged by 
whatever condemnation may fall upon the author. While 
various dberished names arose, one after the other, the cab 
in which I rode and meditated passed down Eegent Street 
into Waterloo Place, and my eyes fell upon that door, 
where, seventeeu years ago, I entered for the first time 
one drwrf Maroh aftemocm — entered as a timid, despond- 
tag ^bfoigar, and issoed tb^ice with the cheer and encour- 
\ -^MA lowed to your unexpected kindness. The 
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conditions which I songht are all fidfilled in yon. From 
that day to this, in all our intercourse, I have found in you 
the faithful friend, the man of unblemished honor and un- 
Belfish ambition, to whom the author's interests were never 
secondary to his own. According to the poet Campbell, 
we should be " natural enemies," but I dedicate this book 
to you as my natural friend, 

I am aware how much is required for the construction 
of a good work of fiction — how much I venture in entering 
upon a field so different from those over which I have 
hitherto been ranging. It is, however, the result of no 
sudden whim, no ambition casually provoked. The plan 
of the following story has long been familiar to my mind. 
I perceived peculiarities of development in American life 
which have escaped the notice of novelists, yet which are 
strikingly adapted to the purposes of fiction, both in the 
originality and occasional grotesqueness of their external 
manifestation, and the deeper questions which lie beneath 
the surface. I do not, therefore, rest the interest of the 
book on its slender plot, but on the fidelity with which it 
represents certain types of character and phases of society. 
That in it which most resembles caricature is oftenest the 
transcript of actual fact, and there are none of the opinions 
uttered by the various characters which may not now and 
ihen be heard in almost any country community of the 
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Northern and Western States. Whether those opinions 
are to be commended or condemned, the personages of the 
story are alone responsible for them. I beg leave, once 
more, to protest against the popular superstition that an 
author must necessarily represent himself in one form or 
another. I am neither Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Waldo, nor 
Seth Wattles. 

This is all I have to say. The intelligent reader wiH 
require no further explanation, and you no further assu- 
rance of how steadily and faithfully I am your friend, 

Batabd Taylob. 

Wood's Hotel, Londok, 
August 1863. 
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HANNAH THURSTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

m WHICH WE ATTEND THE OBEAT SEWING-UNION AT PTOLEMY. 

Never before had the little society of Ptolemy known so 
animated a season. For an inland town, the place could not at 
any time be called dull, and, indeed, impressed the stranger 
with a character of exuberant Kfe, on being compared with 
other towns in the neighborhood. Mulligansville on the east, 
Anacreon on the north, and Atauga City on the west, all fierce 
rivals of nearly equal size, groaned over the ungodly cheerful- 
ness of its population, and held up their hands whenever its 
name was mentioned. But, at the particular time whereof we 
write — ^November, 1852 — the ordinarily mild flow of life in 
Ptolemy was unusually quickened by the formation of the great 
Sewing-Union. This was a new social phenomenon, which 
many persons looked upon as a long stride in the direction of 
the Millennium. If, however, you should desire an opposite 
view, you have but to mention the subject to any Mulligans- 
villain, any Anacreontic, or any Atauga citizen. The simple 
fact is, that the various sewing-circles of Ptolemy — three in 
number, and working for very different ends — had agreed to 
hold their meetings at the same time and place, and labor in 
company. It was a social arrangement which substituted one 
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large gathering, all the more lively and interesting from its 
mixed constitution, in place of three small and somewhat 
monotonous circles. The plan was a very sensible one, and it 
must be said, to the credit of Ptolemy, that there are very few 
communities of 0qupl ^ii|e in ft© country ^h^e it could have 
been carried into effect. 

First, the number of members being taken as the test of rela- 
tive importance, there was the Ladies* Sewing-Circle, for raising 
a fund to assist in supporting a Mission at Jutnapore. It was 
drawn mainly from the congregation of the Rev. Lemuel Styles. 
Four spinsters connected with this circle had a direct interest 
in four children of the converted Telugu parents. There was 
a little blown Elixa Clancy, an Ann Parrott, and a Sophia 
Stevenson, in that distant Lidian sheepfold ; while the remain- 
ing spinstidr. Miss Kuhaney Goodwin, boasted of a (spiritual) 
son, to whom she l^ad given the nam« of her deceased brother, 
Elisha. These ladies were pleasantly occu|Hed in making 
three mousseline-de-laine frocks, an embroidered jacket, and 
four half-doEena of pocket handkerchiefs for their little Telugu 
children, and their withered bosoms were penetrated with a 
secret thrill of the lost maternal instinct, which they only 
dared to indulge in connection with such pious and charitable 
labors. 

The sect>nd Circle wad composed of ladies belonging to the 
CHinmerian church, who proposed getting up a village fair, 
the profits of which should go towards the repair of the Par- 
sonage, now sadly dilapidated. Mrs. Waldo, the clergyman's 
wife, was at the head of this enterprise. Her ambition was 
limited to a new roof and some repairs in the plastering, and 
there was a good prospect that the Circle would succeed in 
raising the necessary sum. This, however, was chiefly owing 
to Mrs. Waldo^s personal popularity. Ptoleniy was too small 
a place, and the Cimmerians too insignificant a sect, for the 
Church, out of its own resources, to accomplish much for its 
shepherd. 

Lastly, there was the Sewing-Cirde for the Anti-Slavery 
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Pair, which was limited to five or ax families. Foi* the pi^e- 
vioHS ten years, tiiis little oomiuunity, strong in the Mth, had 
prepare!} and forwarded their annual contribution, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that the circulation of their beloved 
spedaX organ did not increase at the Ptolemy Post-Office, nor 
that their pMitions to Congress Were always referred, and 
never acted upon. They had outlived the early persecution, and 
could no longer consider themselves martyrs. The epithets 
*^InfidelP* "Fanatic F^ and **Amalgamationist!" had been hurled 
at them until their enemies had ceased, out of sheer weariness, 
and they were a little surprised at finding that their impor- 
tance dinunished in proportion as their neighbors became 
tolerant. The most earnest and enthusiastic of the little band 
were Gulielnia Thurston, a Quaker widow, and her daughter 
Hannah ; Mrs. Merryfield, the wife of a neighboring farmed, 
and Seth Wattles, a tdilor in th)e village. Notwithstanding 
the smallness of this circle, its members, with one exception, 
were bright, clear-minded, cheerftd women, and as the suspi- 
cions of their infiddity had gradually been allayed (mainly by 
their aptness in Biblical quotati(»i), no serious objection was 
tiaade to their admittance into the ITnion. 

The proposition to unite t^e Circles came originally, we 
believe, from Mrs. Waldo, whose sectarian bias always gave 
way befone the soml instincts of her nature. The ^fficulty 
of carrying it into execution was much lessened by the feet 
that an the fiunilies were already acquainted, and that, fortu- 
nately, there was no important enmity existing between any 
two of then. Bei!^des, there is a natural instinct in women 
which leads them to eew in flocks *nd enliven their labor by 
the dSseiiSBioti of patterns, stttffs, and prices. The tTnion, with 
^pom. twenty*4ve to forty members in attendance, was found 
to be greatly more smimated and attractive than either of the 
Curdee, separately^ had been. Whether more work was 
ttecoinplished, is a doubtful question ; but, if not, it made 
lit^ 4^erenoe in the end. The naked Telugus would not 
^dfer from a Iscantier supply of clothing ; the Cimmerians 
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would charge ontrageous prices for useless articles, in any 
case : nor would The Slavery Annihilator perish for want of 
support, if fewer pen-wipers, and book-marks, inscribed with 
appropriate texts, came from Ptolemy. 

The Sewing-Union was therefore pronounced a great social 
success, and found especial fayor in the eyes of the gentlemen, 
who were allowed to attend " after tea," with the understand- 
ing that they would contribute something to either of the 
three groups, according to their inclinations. Mrs. Waldo, by 
general acquiescence, exercised a matronly supervision over 
the company, putting down any rising controversy with a 
gentle pat of her full, soft hand, and preventing, with cheerful 
tyranny, the continual tendency of the gentlemen to interrupt 
the work of the unmarried ladies. She was the oleaginous 
solvent, in which the hard yelk of the Mission Fund, the vine- 
gar of the Cimmerians, and the mustard of the Abolitionists 
lost their repellant qualities and blended into a smooth social 
compound. She had a very sweet, mellow, rounded voice, 
and a laugh as comforting to hear as the crackling of a wood- 
fire on the open hearth. Her greatest charm, however, was 
her complete unconsciousness of her true value. The people 
of Ptolemy, equally unconscious of this subduing and harmo- 
nizing quality which she possessed, and seeing their lionesses 
and lambs sewing peaceably together, congiatulated them- 
selves on their own millennial promise. Of course everybody ; 
was satisfied — even the clergymen in Mulligansville and 
Anacreon, who attacked the Union from their pulpits, secretly 
thankful for such a near example of falling from the stiff, 
narrow, and careftilly- enclosed ways of grace. 

It was the third meeting of the Union, and nearly all the 
members were present. Their session was held at the house 
of Mr. Hamilton Bue, Agent of the " Saratoga Mutual" for 
the town of Ptolemy, and one of the Directors of the Bank at 
Tiberius, the county-seat. Mrs. Hamilton Bue was interested 
in the contribution for the mission at Jutnapore, and the Rev. 
Lemuel Styles, pastor of the principal church in the village, 
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had been Bpeciallj invited to come '^ before tea,*- for the pur- 
pose of asking a blessing on the bountiful table of the hostess. 
The parlor, large as it was (for Ptolemy), had been somewhat 
overorowded daring the afbernQon ; therefore, anticipating a 
Large arrival of gentlemen in the evening, Mrs. Bae had the 
tables transferred from the sitting-room to the kitchen, locked 
the hall door, and thus produced a suite of three apartments, 
counting the hall itself as one. The guests were admitted at 
the side-entrance, commonly used by the family. Two or 
thpree additional lamps had been borrowed, and the general 
ai^ect of things was so bright and cheerffil that Mr. Styles 
whispered to Mrs. Hamilton Bue: "Really, I am afraid this 
looks a little like levity." 

" But it's trying to the eyes to sew with a dim lighf," said 
she ; " and we want to do a good deal for The Fund this even- 
ing." 

" Ah ! that, indeed I" he ejaculated, smiling blandly as he 
contemplated Miss Eliza Clancy and Miss Ann Parrott, who 
were comparing the dresses for their little brown name- 



" I think it looks better to be gored," said the former. 

** Well — ^I don't know but what it does, with that figure," 
remarked Miss Parrott, " but my Ann's a slim, growing girl, 
and wbep you've tucks — and I'm making two of 'em — ^it 
seems better to pleatJ*^ 

" How will this do, Miss Eliza P' asked Mjs. Waldo, coming 
up at the moment with a heavy knitted snood of crimson 
wool, which she carefully adjusted over her own abundant 
black h^. The effect was good, it cannot be denied. The 
contrast of colors was so pleasing that the pattern of the 
mood became quite a subordinat^ affair. 

" Upon my word, very pretty 1" said the lady appealed to. 

"Pity you haven't knit it for yourself, it suits you so well," 
Miss Parrott observed. 

"Pd rather take it to stop the leak in my best bed-room,'- 
Mrs. Waldo gayly rejoinedi stealing a furtive glance at h«r 
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head in tlie mirror over the mantel-piece. " Oh, Miss Thurs- 
ton, will you let us see your album-cover ?" 

Hannah Thurston had caught sight of a quiet nook in the 
hall, behind the staircase, and was on her way to secure pos- 
session of it. She had found the warmth of the sitting-room 
intolerable, and the noise of many tongues began to be dis- 
tracting to her sensitive Quaker ear. She paused at once, and 
in answer to Mrs. Waldo's request unfolded an oblong piece 
of warm brown cloth, upon which a group of fern-leaves, 
embroidered with green silk, was growing .into shape. The 
thready stems and frail, diminishing fronds were worked 
with an exquisite truth to nature. 

"It is not much more than the outline, as yet," she re- 
marked, as she displayed the embroidery before the eager 
eyes of Mrs. Waldo and the two spinsters. 

The former, who possessed a natural though uncultivated 
sense of beauty, was greatly delighted. " Why it's perfectly 
lovely I" she exclaimed : " if I was younger, I'd get you to 
teach me how you do it. You must be sure and let me see 
the book when it's finished." 

" I don't see why my Eliza couldn't make me one of the 
flowers around Jutnapore," said Miss Clancy. " I'll mention 
it in my next letter to Miss Boerura — ^the missionary's wife, 
you know. It would be such a nice thing for me to remem- 
ber her by." 

Meanwhile the gentlemen began to drop in. Mr. Merryfield 
arrived, in company with the Hon. Zeno Harder, member of 
the Legislature for Atauga county. Then followed the Rev. 
Mr. Waldo, a small, brisk man, with gray eyes, a short nose, 
set out from his face at a sharper angle than is usual with 
noses, and a mouth in which the Lord had placed a set of 
teeth belonging to a man of twice his size — for which reason his 
lips could not entirely close over them. His face thus received 
an expression of perpetual hunger. The air of isolation, com- 
mon to clergymen of those small and insignificant sects which 
f eem to exist by sheer force of obstinacy, was not very T)pr. 
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ceptible in him. It had been neutralized, if not suppressed, 
by the force of a strong animal temperament. On thxxt side 
of his nature, there was no isolation. 

A number of young fellows — ^bashful hobbledehoys, or 
over-assured men of two or three and twenty, with rigorously 
fashionable shirt-collars — ^now made their appearance and 
distributed themselves through Mrs. Hamilton Bue's rooms. 
In the rising noise of conversation the more timid ventured to 
use their tongues, and the company soon became so animated 
that all of Mrs, Waldo's authority was necessary, to prevent 
the younger ladies from neglecting their tasks.' The Cimme- 
rians, as a point of etiquette, were installed in the parlor, 
which also accommodated a number of the workers for the 
Mission Fund, the remainder being gathered in the sitting- 
room, where Mr. Styles and Mr. Waldo carried on an ex- 
ceedingly guarded and decorous conversation. Hannah Thurs- 
ton had secured her coveted nook behind the staircase in the 
hall, where she was joined by Mrs. Merryfield and Miss Sophia 
Stevenson. Mrs. Waldo, also, kept a chair at the same table, 
for the purpose of watching the expanding fern-leaves in the. 
intervals of her commandership. Seth Wattles tilted his chair 
in a comer, eager for an opportunity to usurp the conver- 
sation. 

Seth was an awkward, ungainly person, whose clothes were 
a continual satire on his professional skill. The first impres- 
sion which the man made, was the want of compact form. 
His clay seemed to have been modelled by a bungling ap- 
prentice, and imperfectly baked afterwards. The face was 
long and lumpy in outline, without a proper coherence be- 
tween the features — the forehead being sloping and contracted 
at the temples,- the skull running backwards in a high, narrow 
ridge. Thick hair, of a faded brown color, parted a little on 
one side, was brushed behind his ears, where it hung in stiff 
half-curls upon a broad, falling shirt-collar, which revealed his 
neck down to the crest of the breast-bone. His eyes were 
opaque gray, prominent, and devoid of expression. His nose 
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WM long and coarsely eonstructedj witb blunt end and tbiok 
nostrils^ aiid his lips, though short, of that pecnliar, shapeless for- 
mation, which prevents a clear line of division between them. 
Heavy, and of a pale purplish-red color, they seemed to run 
together at the inner edges. His hands were large and hang- 
ing, and all his joints apparently knobby and loose. His skin 
had that appearance of oily clamminess which belongs to such 
an organization. Men of this character seem to be made of 
sticks and putty. There is no nerve, no elasticity, no keen, 
alert, impressible life in any part of their bodies. 

Leaving the ladies of the Fund to hear Mrs. Boerum's last 
letter describing the condition of her school at Jutnapore, and 
the Cimmerians to consult about the arrangements for their 
Fair, we will join ttis group in the hall. Mrs. Waldo had 
just taken her seat for the seventh time, saying : " Well^ I 
never shall get any thing done, at this rate !" — when her atten- 
tion was arrested by hearing Hannah Thurston say, in answer 
to some remark of Mrs. Merryfield : 

"It is too cheerful a place, not to be the home of cheer- 
• fill and agreeable people.'* 

" Oh, you are speaking of Lakeside, are you not ?" she 
asked. 

" Yes, they say it's sold," said Mrs. Merryfield ; "have you 
heard of it?" 

" I believe Mr. Waldo mentioned it at dinner. It*s a Mr. 
Woodbury, or some such name^ And rich. He was related, 
in some way, to the Dennisons. He's expected immediately. " 
Fm glad of it, for I want to put him under contribution. Oh, 
how beautiful! Did you first copy the pattern from the 
leaves, Hannah^ or do you keep it in your head ?" 

"Woodbury? Related to the Dennisons?" mused Mrs. 
Merryfield. "Bless me I It can't be little Maxwell — ^Max. 
we always called him, that used to be there sunmiers — well, 
nigh twenty years agoj at least. But you were not here 
then, Mrs. Waldo — ^nor you, neither, Hannah. I heard after- 
wards that lie went to Oaleutty. I remember him very 
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well — a smart, curly-headed youngster, but knowed nothing 
about &rming. Him and my poor Absalom" — ^here she 
smothered a rising sigh — " used to be a good deal with 
other." 

An unusual stir in the sitting-room interrupted the con- 
versation. 

There were exclamations — noises of moving chairs — ^indis- 
tinct phrases — ^and presently the strong voice of the Hon. 
Zeno Harder was heard : " Very happy to make your ac- 
quaintance, Sir — very happy I" Mrs. Waldo slipped to the 
door and peeped in, telegraphing her observations in whis- 
pers to the little party behind the stairs. "There's Mr. 
Hammond — ^the lawyer, you know, from Tiberius, and another 
gentleman — a stranger. Tali and sunburnt, with a moustache 
— ^but I like his looks. Ah 1" Here she darted back to her 
seat. " Would you believe it ? — ^the very man we were talk- 
ing about — Mr. Woodbury I" 

In accordance with the usages of Ptolemy society,' the new- 
comers were taken in charge by the host, and formally intro- 
duced to every person present. In a few minutes the round . 
of the sitting-room was completed and the party entered the 
halL Miss Thurston, lookiDg up with a natural curiosity, en- 
countered a pair of earnest brown eyes, which happened, at 
the moment, to rest mechanically upon her. Mr. Hamilton 
Bue advanced and performed his office. The stranger bowed 
with easy self-possession and a genial air, which asserted his 
determination to enjoy the society. Mrs. Waldo, who was no 
respecter of persons — ^in fact, she often declared that she 
would not be afraid of Daniel Webster — cordially gave him 
her hand, exclaiming: " We were this minute talking of you, 
Mr. Woodbury I And I wished you were here, that I might 
levy a contribution for our Sewing-Circle. But you're go- 
ing to be a neighbor, and so I'll ask it in earnest, next 
time." 

"Why not now?" said the gentleman, taking out his 
purse. "First thoughts are oflen best, and you know the 
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proverb about short settlements. Pray accept this, as a token 
that you do not consider me a stranger." 

"Oh, thank you I" she cried, as she took the bank-note; 
"but" (hesitatingly) "is this a donation to (mr Society, or 
must I divide it with the others ?" The peculiar tone in 
which the question was put rendered but one answer possible. 
No man could have uttered it with such artfiil emphasis. 

The constitution of the Sewing-TJnion was explained, and 
Mr. Woodbury purchased a universal popularity by equal 
contributions to the three Circles. Had he been less impul- 
nve^less kindly inclined to create, at once, a warm atmos- 
phere around his future home — ^he would not have given so 
much. The consequences of his generosity were not long in 
exhibiting themselves. Two days afterwards, the Seventh- 
Day Baptists, at Atauga City, waited on him for a subscrip- 
tion towards the building of their new church ; and even the 
ladies of Mulligansville so far conquered their antipathy to 
the Ptolemy district, as to apply for aid to the Mission at 
Pulo-Bizam, in the Ladrone Islands, which was a subject of 
their especial care. 

The introduction of a new element into a society so purely 
local as that of Ptolemy, is generally felt as a constraint. 
Where the stranger is a man of evident cultivation, whose su- 
periority, in various reflects, is instinctively felt, but would be 
indignantiy disclaimed if any one dared to assert it, there is, 
especially, a covert fear of his judgment. His eye and car are 
supposed to be intensely alert and critical : conversation be- 
comes subdued and formal at his approach : the romping youths 
and maidens subside into decoroue and tedious common-plaoes, 
until the first chill of his presence is overcome. Mr. Wood 
bury had tact enough to perc^ve and dissipate this impression. 
His halntual manners were slightly touched with reserve, but 
no man could unbend more easily and gracefully. To the few 
who remembered him as "Little Max."— among them Mrg. 
Merryfield — he manifested the cordial warmth of an old 
firiend) and lauded wilth a de%ht which came from the 
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heart, at their menticxi o£ certain boyish tiiisha|)d ^lAch mail- 
ed hb samm^s at liakeaide. The laborers for the Mission 
Fond were rejoiced to learn that, tfaongh he had never been at 
Jutnapore, yet he had once seen Mr. Boerum, on that gentle- 
man's arrival at Calcutta. (*'What a pity he did'nt go to 
Jutnapore I He might have told me about my Eliza," re- 
marked Miss Clancy, aside.) In short, the ice between Mr. 
Woodbury and the rest of the company was bjoken so quickly 
that even the formation of the first thin crust was scarcely 
peroetved. His introduetion to Ptolemy society was — ^in the 
social technology of Boston — " a success." 

Agidn the claeking of tongues rose high and shrill, lessen- 
ing only for a few mimttes after the distribution of wedges of 
molasses-cake, offered by Mrs. Hamilton Bue's black-mitted 
bands. Mt< Hamilton Bue followed in her wake with a jing- 
ling tfay, ooTered with glasses of lemonade, which the ladies 
sipped delicately* The icmr spinsters^ observing that Mrs. 
Lemuel Styles drank but the half of her glass, replaoiBd theirs 
also hal^filled, though it went to their hearts to do so. The 
needles now stood at ease, no longer marching, with even 
stitch, over their parade-groimds of silk, or cotton, or mous- 
B^oe^de-laina One straggler after another fell out of the 
ranks, mntH it was finally dedared that *^ we have done enough 
for this evening.'* Then came singing, conmiencing with 
" From Gree&land's Icy Mountains," in which half the com- 
pany joined. Miss Sophia Stevenson, who had a good voice, 
ttith--^ must be admitted-^an occasional tendency to sharps, 
led the hymn; but the parts were unequally distributed, 
which Mr* Woodbury perceivhig, he struck in with a rich 
baritone voice. This aeqnasition was immediately noticed, 
and, at the conclusion of the hymn, Mrs. Waldo requested 
tiliat he womid favor them with a solo. 

" I prefer to Hsten," he answered. " I know none but the 
old, old songs, whiefa yen all hare heard. But you are wel- 
eorae to one of them, tf yo« will first let me hear something 
oewef fotd firefthef." Vncoinelouslyy he had hit the custom 
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of Ptolemy, never to sing until somebody else has first snng, 
to encourage you. The difficulty is, to find the enoourager. 

Mrs. Waldo seized upon Seth Wattles, who, nothing loth, 
commenced in a gritty bass voice: 

" Why-ee dooz the why-eet man foUah mee pawth, 
Like the ha-ound on the tj-eeger^s tra-hack? 
Dooz the flu-hush on my da-hark oheek waken his wrawth— ^ 

Dooz he Ao-hovet the bow a-hat mee ba-hack ?** 

"What in the world is the song about?" whispered Mr. 
Woodbury. 

" It's the Lament of the Indian Hunter," said Mrs. Waldo: 
'*he always sings it. Now comes the chorus: it's queer: 
listen !" 

Thereupon, from the cavernous throat of the singer, issued 
a series of howls in the minor key, something in this wise : 

" Yo-HO — ^yo-ho ! ^ Yo-HO-0 — ^yo-HO-ho-Ao-ho !" 

** After this," thought Woodbury, " they can bear to hear 
an old song, though a thousand times repeated." And being 
again pressed, he gave simply, without any attempt at brilliancy 
of execution : " The Harp of Tara." 

There was profound silence, as his voice, strung with true 
masculine fibre, rang through the rooms. Generally, the least 
intellectual persons sing with the truest and most touching ex- 
pression, because voice and intellect are rarely combined : but 
Maxwell Woodbury's fine organ had not been given to him at 
the expense of his brain. It was a lucky chance of nature. His 
hearers did not really know how admirably he interpreted that 
sigh of the Insh heart, but they were pleased, and not nig- 
gardly in their expressions of delight. 

More songs were called for, and refused. There was the 
usual coaxing, and a shocking prevalence of hoarseness, com- 
bined with sudden loss of memory. One young lady com- 
menced with "Isle" (which she pronounced et/e-he^ "of 
Beauty," but broke down, at the end of the first verse, and all 
the cries of: "2>o go on I" " It's so pretty !" could not encour- 
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Hge her to resnme. Finallj some one, spying Hannah Thurstoti, 
-^ho had folded up her embroidery and was sitting in a shaded 
comer, cried out : 

^^ Oh, Miss Thurston ! Give us that song you sang the last 
time — that one about the mountams, you know." 

Miss Thurston started, as if aroused out of a profound 
reyery, while a flitting blush, delicate and transient as the 
sh«idow of a rose tossed upon marble, visited her face. She 
had felt and followed, word by word and tone by tone, the 
glorious Irish lay. The tragic pathos of the concluding lines — 

" For freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The onfy throb she gives 
is when some heart indignaiit breaks. 
To show that still ^e lives 1" 

— ^thnUed and shook hw with its despairing solemnity. What 
a depth of betrayed trust, of baffled aspiration, it revealed! 
Some dormant sentiment in her own heart leapt up and an- 
swered itj with that quick inner pang, which would be a cry 
were it expressed in sound. Tet was the despair which the 
melody suggested of a diviner texture than joy. It was that 
sadness of the imaginative nature which is half triumph, be- 
eause the same illumination which reveals the hopelessness of 
its desires reveals also their beauty and their divinity. 

The request addressed to her was a shock which recalled 
her to hers^f It was so warmly seconded that refusal would 
have been ungracious, and a true social instinct told her that 
her revery, though involuntary, was out of place. She prof- 
ited by the little delay which ensued in order to secure silence 
—for in our country communities silence always precedes the 
song — to recover her fhll self-possession. There was no tre- 
mor in her voice, which soared, with the words, into a still, 
dear ether, in which the pictures of the song stood out 
pure, distinct, and sublime. It was one of those lyrics of 
Mrs. Hemans, which suggest the trumpet at woman's lips — 
sham of iU rough battk-snarl, its fierce notes tenderly muf- 
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fled, but a trompet still. She sang, with the bride of the 
Alpine hnnter : 

" Thy hearfc is in the upper world, 

And where the chamois bound; 
Thy heart is where the mountain-fir 

Shakes with the torrent's sound: 
And where the snow-peaks gleam like stars 

In the stillness of the air, 
And where the lawine*8 voice is heard, — 

Hunter, thy heart is there I'* 

It was rather musical declamation, than singing. Her voice, 
pure, sweet, and strong, distinctly indicated the melody, in- 
stead of giving it positively, beyond the possibility of a mista- 
ken semitone. It was a ringing chant of that " upper world" 
of the glaciers, where every cry or call is followed by a musi- 
cal echo, — where every sound betrays the thin air and the 
boundless space. Hannah Thurston sang it with a vision of 
Alpine scenery in her bram. She saw, gleaming in the paler 
sunshine, beneath the black-blue heaven, the sharp horns of 
frosted silver, the hanging ledges of short summer grass, the 
tumbled masses of gray rock, and the dust of snow from fall- 
ing avalanches. Hence, he who had once seen these things in 
their reality, saw them again while listening to her. She knew 
not, however, her own dramatic power : it was enough that 
she gave pleasure. 

Maxwell Woodbury's eyes brightened, as the bleak and 
lofty landscapes of the Bernese Oberland rose before him. 
Over the dark fir-woods and the blue ice-caverns of the 
Rosenlaui glacier, he saw the jagged pyramid of the Wetter- 
horn, toppling in the morning sky ; and involuntarily asked 
himself what was the magic which had started that half-for- 
gotten picture from the chambers of his memory. How 
should this pale, quiet girl who, in a musical sense, was no 
singer, and who had assuredly never seen the Alps, have 
caught the voice which haunts their desolate glory? But 
these were questions which came afterwards. The concluding 
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Terse, expressing only the patience and humility of love in the 
valley, blurred the sharp crystal of the first impression and 
brought him back to the Sewing-Union without a rude shock 
of transition. He cordially thanked the singer — an act rather 
unusual in Ptolemy at that time, and hence a grateiul surprise 
to Hannah Thurston, to whom his words conveyed a more 
earnest meaning than was demanded by mere formal cour- 
tesy. 

By this time the assembled company had become very 
genial and unconstrained. The Rev. Lemuel Styles had entirely 
forgotten the levity of Mrs. Bue's illumination, and even in- 
dulged in good-humored badinage (of a perfectly mild and 
proper character) with Mrs. Waldo. The others were gath- 
ered into little groups, cheerfully chatting — ^the young gentle- 
men and ladies apart from the married people. Scandal was 
sugar-coated, in order to hide its true character : love put on 
a bitter and prickly oiltside, to avoid the observation of oth- 
ers : all the innocent disguises of Society were in as foil opera- 
tion as in the ripened atmosphere of great cities. 

The nearest approach to a discord was in a somewhat heated 
discussion on the subject of Slavery, which grew up between 
Seth Wattles and the Hon. Zeno Harder. The latter was 
vehement in his denunciation of the Abolitionists, to which 
the former replied by quoting the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The two voices — either of them alike unpleasant to a 
sensitive ear — ^finally became loud enough to attract the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Waldo, who had a keen scent for opportunities 
for the exercise of her authority. 

" Come, come !" she cried, placing one hand on Seth's shoul- 
der, while she threatened the Honorable Zeno with the other : 
'* this is forbidden ground. The Sewing-Union would never 
hold together, if we allowed such things. Besides, what's the 
use ? You two would talk together all night. Til warrant, and 
be no nearer agreeing in the morning." 

"No," cried Seth, "because your party politicians ignore 
the questions of humanity !" 
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"Amd joui fanatical abstraetionists never look at anj tMiig 
ifl a practical way I" rejoiaed the Honorable Zeno. 

*'And both are deficient in a seose of propriety — ^I fhall 
hare to say, if you don*t stop " was Mrs, Waldo's ready com- 
ment- 

This little episode had attracted a few spectators, who 
were eo evideutly on Mrs. Waldo's side, that " the Judge,'* 
as the noa. Zeno was familiarly called, at once saw the politic 
course, and rising magnificently, exclaimed : " Although we 
don't advoeaie Women's Rights, we t/ield to woman's author- 
ity." Then, bowing with corpulent condescension, h& passed 
away, Seth Wattles^ having no longer an opponent, was con- 
demned to silence. 

In the mean time^ it had been whispered among the company 
that the next meeting of the Union would be held at the 
Merryfield farm4]oiise, a mile and a half from Ptolemy* This 
had been arranged by the prominent ladies, after a good deal 
of consultation* Mr. Merryfield atiU belonged to the congre- 
gation of the Rey, Lemuel Styles, although not in Tery good 
repute. His farm-house was large and spacious, and he was 
an exceEent ** provider,'* especially for his guests. Moreover, 
he was the only one of the small clan of Abolitionists, who 
oonld conveniently entertain the Unionj — so that in him were 
discharged all the social obligations which the remaining mem- 
berg could f^ly exact. The four spinsters, indeed, had es: 
changed patient glances, as much as to say : ^^ This is a crosa 
which we mnst needs bear.** Mr. Merryfield, be it known, 
had refused to contribute to Foreign Missions, on the ground 
tliat we had already too maoy black heathen at home. The 
younger persona, neverthelesit, were very well satisfied, and 
thus the millennial advance of Ptolemy was not interrupted. 

The more staid guests had now taken leave, and there was 
prasently a general movement of departure. The ladies put 
on their bonnets and shawls in the best bedroom up^etairsj and 
the gentlemen picked out their respective hats and coats from 
the miscellaneous heap on the kitchen settee. The hall*door 
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was unlocked to facilitate egress, and lively groups lingered 
on the stairs, in the doorway, and on the piazza. The gen- 
tlemen dodged about to secure their coveted privilege of 
escort : now and then a happy young pair sKpped away in the 
belief that they were unnoticed: there were calls of "Do 
come and see us, now!" — ^last eager whispers of gossip, a great 
deal of superfluous female Hasiug, and the final remarks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Bue : " Good-bye I we've had a nice 
tiiineT' — as the company filtered away. 

When the last guest had disappeared, Mr. Hamilton Bue 
carefully dosed and looked the doors, and then remarked to 
his wife, who was engaged in putting out the extra lamps : 
'* Well, Martha, I think weVe done very well, though I say it 
that shouldn't, Mr. Styles liked your tea, and the cake must 
have been pretty good, judging from the way they stowed it 
out of sight." 

^^Tes," said Mrs. Bue; "I was afraid at one time, there 
woiildn't be enough to go round. It's weU I made up my 
mind, at the last minute, to bake five instead of fi>ur. Mo- 
lasses is so high." 

♦* Oh, what's the odds of two shillings more or less," her 
husband consolingly remarked, ^' when you've got to make a 
regular spread? Besides, I guess I'll dear expenses, by per- 
suading Woodbury to insure his house ii^ our concern. Den- 
dIbohs always took the Etna.'* 
2 
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CHAPTER n. 

MB. WOODBUBY'S ITSTRODVCnON TO LAKESIDB. 

On the very day when the Sewing-Union met in Ptolemy, 
there was an anosual commotion at Lakeside. Only four or 
five days had elapsed since the secluded little household had 
been startled by the news that the old place was finally sold, 
and now a short note had arrived fi-om Mr. Hammond, of Ti- 
berius, who was the agent for the estate, stating that the new 
owner wonld probably make his appearance in the course of 
the day. 

The first thing that suggested itself to the distracted mind 
of Mrs. Fortitude Babb, the housekeeper, was immediately to 
summon old Melinda, a negro woman, whose specialty was 
house-cleaning. Had there been sufficient time, Mrs. Babb 
would have scoured the entire dwelling, from garret to cellar. 
A stranger, indeed, would have remarked no appearance of 
disorder, or want of proper cleanliness, anywhere : but the 
tall housekeeper, propping her hands upon her hips, exclaimed, 
in despair : "Whatever shall I do ? There's hardly time to 
have the rooms swep', let alone washin' the wood-work. 
Then, ag'in, I dunno which o' the two bed-rooms he'd like 
best. Why couldn't Mr. Hammond hold him back, till things 
was decent? And the libery's been shet up, this ever so 
long ; and there's bakin' to do — squinch tarts, and sich likes 
— ^and you must kill two chickens. Arbutus, right away I" 

" Don't be worried, Mother Forty," replied Arbutus Wil- 
son, the stout young man whom Mrs. Babb addressed, "things 
a 'n't lookin' so bad, after all. Max. — ^well, Mr. Woodbury, I 
must say now, though it'll go rather queer, at first — ^was al- 
ways easy satisfied, when he was here afore." 
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" I reckon you think people doesn't change in twenty year. 
There's no tellin' what sort of a man he's got to be. But 
here comes Melindy. I guess Til open the libery and let it 
air, while she fixes ^e bedrooms."- 

Mrg Babb's nervousness had a deeper cause than the con- 
dition of the Lakeside mansion. So many years had elapsed 
since she first came to the place as housekeeper, that it seemed 
to have become her own property as surely as that of the 
Dennison family. The death of Mrs. Dennison, eight months 
before, recalled her to the consciousness of her uncertain ten- 
ure. Now; since the estate was finally sold and the new 
owner about to arrive, a few days, in all probability, would 
determine whether her right was to be confirmed or herself 
turned adrift upon the world. Although her recollections of 
Maxwell Woodbury, whose last visit to Lakeside occurred 
during the first year of her reign, were as kindly as was con- 
sistent with her rigid nature, she awaited his arrival with a 
mixture of jealousy and dread. True, he was somewhat 
nearer to her than those relatives of Mrs. Dennison who had 
inherited the property at her death, for the latter Mrs. Babb 
had never seen, while him she had both gently scolded and 
severely petted: but she felt that the removal of Arbutus 
Wilson and herself from the place would be a shameful piece 
of injustice, and the fact that such removal was possible indi- 
cated something wrong in the world. 

Arbutus, who was a hardy, healthy, strapping fellow, of 
eight-and-twenty, was her step-step-son, if there can be such a 
relation. BQs father, who died shortly after his birth, was one 
of those uneducated, ignorant men, whose ears are yet quick to 
catch and retain any word of grandiloquent sound. Nothing 
delighted him so much as to hear the Biblical genealogies 
read. He had somewhere picked up the word arlmtus^ the 
sound of which so pleased him that he at once conferred it 
upon his baby, utterly unconscious of its meaning. A year or 
two after his death, the widow Wilson married Jason Babb, 
an honest, meek-natured carpenter, who proved a good father 
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to ihe little Arbatofl. She, however, was carried away by a 
malignant fever, in the first year of her second marriage. The 
widows, who both mourned and missed her, cherished her 
child with a conscientious fidelity, and it was quite as much 
from a sense of duty towards the boy, as from an inclination 
ci the heart, that he married Miss Fortitude Winterbottom, a 
tall, staid, self-reliant creature, verging on spinsterhood. 

The Fates, however, seemed determined to interfere with 
Jason BabVs connubial plans ; but the next titne it was upon 
himself and not upon his wife, that the lot felL Having no 
children of his own, by either wife, he besought Fortitude, 
'With his latest breath, to be both father and mother to the 
doubly-orphaned little Bute Wilson. It must be admitted 
that Mrs. Babb fidthfnlly performed her promise. The true 
feeling of parental tenderness had never been granted to her, 
and the sense of responsibility — of ownership — which came in 
its stead — was a very mild substitute ; but it impressed the 
boy, at least, with a consciousness of care and protection, 
which satisfied his simple nature. Mrs. Dennison, with her 
kind voice, and gentle, resigned old face, seemed much more 
the mother, while Mrs. Babb, with her peremptory ways and 
strict idea of discipline, unconsciously assumed for him the 
attitude of a father. The latter had come to Lakeside at a 
time when Mr. Dennison's confirmed feebleness required his 
wife to devote herself wholly to his care. Mrs. Babb, there 
fore, took charge of the house, and Arbutus, at first a younger 
companion of Henry Dennison, afterwards an active ferm-boy, 
finally developed into an excellent iarmer, and had almost the 
exclusive management of the estate for some years before Mrs. 
Dennison's death. 

Thus these two persons, with an Irish field-hand, had been 
the only occupants of Lakeside, during the summer and au- 
tumn. Arbutus, or Bute, as he was universally called in the 
neighborhood, was well-pleased with the news of Mr. Wood- 
bury's purchase. He remembered him, indistinctly, as the 
•* town-boy" who gave him his first top and taught him how 
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to spin it, though the big fellow couldn't tell a thrush's egg 
from a robin's, and always said " tortoise" instead of " tortle.'* 
Bute thought they'd get along together somehow — or, if they 
didn't, Tie could do as well somewheres else, he reckoned. 
Nevertheless, he felt anxious that the owner should receive a 
satisfactory impression on his arrival, and busied himself, with 
Patrick's assistance, in " setting every thing to rights" about 
the barn and out-houses. 

After all, there was scarcely need of such hurried prepa- 
ration. Mr. Hammond and Woodbury, detained by some 
necessary formalities of the law, did not leave Tiberius until 
the afternoon of that day. The town being situated at the 
outlet of Atauga Lake, they took the little steamer to Atauga 
City, near its head, in preference to the long road over the 
hills. The boat, with a heavy load of freight, made slow pro- 
gress, and it was dusk before they passed the point on the 
eastern shore, beyond which Lakeside is visible from the 
water. On reaching Ptolemy by the evening stage from 
Atauga City, Maxwell Woodbury found the new "Ptolemy 
House" so bright and cheerful, that he immediately proposed 
their remaining for the night, although within four miles of 
their destination. 

*' I have a fency for approaching the old place by daylight," 
said he to his companion. " Here begins my familiar ground, 
and I should be sorry to lose the smallest test of memory. 
Besides, I am not sure what kind of quarters I should be able 
to offer you, on such short notice." 

"Let us stay, then, by all means," said the lawyer. "I can 
appreciate feelings, although I am occupied entirely with 
deedsP Here he quietly chuckled, and was answered by a 
roar from the landlord, who came up in time to hear the 
remark. 

"Hal ha I Good, Mr. Hanunond!" exclaimed the latter. 
"Very happy to entertain you, gentlemen. Mr. Woodbury 
can have the Bridal Chamber, if he likes. But you should go 
to the Great Sewing-Union, gentlemen. You will find all 
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Ptolemy there to-night. It's at Hamilton Bue's: you know 
him, Mr. Hammond — ^Director of the Bank." 

The results of this advice have already been described. 
After breakfast, cm the following mornings the two gentlemen 
set out for Lakeside in a light open carriage. It was one of 
the last days of the Indian summer, soft and hazy, with a fore- 
boding of winter in the air. The hills, enclosing the head of 
the lake, and stretching away southwards, on opposite sides 
of the two valleys, which unite just b^nd Ptolemy, loomed 
through their blue veil with almost the majesty of mountain 
ranges. The green of the pine-fores^ on their crests, and of 
those ragged lines of the original woods which marked the 
courses of thd descendmg ravines, was dimmed and robbed of its 
gloom. The meadows extending toward^ the lake were still 
fresh, and the great ^Ima by the creek-side had not yet shed 
all of their tawny leaves. A moist, fragrant odor of decay per- 
vaded the atmosphere, and the soft southwestern wind, occasion- 
ally stealing down the further valley, seemed to Wow the som- 
bre colors of the landscape into dyhig flickers of brightness. 

As they crossed the stream to the eastward of the village, 
and drove along the base of the hills beyond, Woodbury ex- 
claimed : 

"Tou cannot possibly uuderstand, Mr, Hammond, how 
refreshing to me are these signs of the coming winter, after 
Qearly fifteen years of unbroken summer. I shall enjoy the 
change doubly here, among the scenes of the only country-life 
which I ever knew in Ameiicar^where I was really happiest, 
as a boy. I suppose," he added, laughing, *'now that the 
business is over, I n\ay confess to you bow much I congratu- 
late myself on having miade the purobase^'' 

" As if I did not notice bow anxious you were to buy I" re- 
joined the lawyer. " You must be strongly attached to the 
old place, to take it on the strength of former associations. I 
wi^h it were nearer Tiberius, that we might have more of your 
eoci^ty. Did. you pass much of your youth here?" 

" Ouly my summers, from the age of twelve to fifteen. My 
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constitution was rather delicate when I was young, and Mrs. 
Dennisou, who was a distant relative of my father, and some- 
times visited us in New York, persuaded him to let me try 
the air of Lakeside. Henry was about my own age, and we 
soon became great friends. The place was a second home to 
.me, thenceforth, until my father's death. Even after I went 
to Calcutta, I continued to correspond with Henry, but my 
last letter from Laliieside was written by his mother, after his 
body was brought home from Mexico." 

"Yes," said Mr. Hammond, "the old lady fairly broke 
down after that. Henry was a fine fellow and a promising 
officer^ and I believe she would have borne his loss better, had 
be &Qen in battle. But he lingered a long time in the hospi- 
tal, and she was just beginning to hope for his recovery, when 
the news of his death came instead. But see ! there is Roar- 
ing Brook, Do you hear the noise of the fall ? How loud it 
is this morning !" 

The bill, curving rapidly to the eastward, rose abruptly from 
the meadows in a succession of shelving terraces, the lowest of 
which was faced with a wall of dark rock, in horizontal strata, 
but almost concealed from view by the tall forest trees which 
grew at its base. The stream, issuing from a glen which de- 
scended from the lofty upland region to the eastward of the 
lake, poured itself headlong from the brink of the rocky steep, 
—a glittering silver thread in summer, a tawny banner of 
angry sound in the autumn rains. Seen through the hazy air, 
its narrow white column seemed to stand motionless between 
the pines, and its mellowed thunder to roll from some region 
beyond the hills. 

Woodbury, who had. been looking jsteadily across the mead- 
ows to the north* cried out ; " It is the same — it has not yet 
run itself dry ! Now we shall see Lakeside ; but no — yet I 
certainly used to see the house from this point. Ah I twenty 
years! I had forgotten that trees cannot stand still; that 
ash, or whatever it is, has quite iSlled up the gap« I am afraid 
I shall find greater changes than this*" 
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His eyes mechanically fell, as the wheels rumbled suddenly 
on the plank bridge over Roaring Brook. Mr. Hamraon d looked 
^P> gave the horse a skilful dash of the whip and shot past 
the trees which lined the stream. " Look and see !" he pres- 
ently said. 

The old place, so familiar to Woodbury, and now his own 
property, lay before him. There was the heavy white house, 
with its broad verandah, looking southward from the last low 
shelf of the hills, which rose behind it on their westward 
sweep back to the lake. The high-road to Anacreon and 
thence to Tiberius, up the eastern shore, turned to the right 
and ascended to the upland, through a long winding glen. 
A small grove of evergreens still further protected the house 
on its northwestern side, so that its position was unusually 
sunny and sheltered. The head of the lake, the meadows 
around Ptolemy and the branching valleys beyond, were all 
visible from the southern windows ; and though the hills to 
the east somewhat obscured the sunrise, the evenings wore a 
double splendor — ^in the lake and in the sky. 

"Poor Henry!" whispered Woodbury to himself, as Mr. 
^ammond alighted to open the gate into the private lane. 
The house had again disappeared from view, behind the rise 
of the broad knoll. upon which it stood, and their approach 
was not visible until they had reached the upper level, with 
its stately avenue of sugar-maples, extending to the garden 
wall. 

The place was really unchanged, to all appearance. Per- 
haps the clumps of lilac and snowball, along the northern 
wall were somewhat Higher, and the apple-trees in the orchard 
behind the house more gnarled and mossy ; but the house it- 
self, the turfed space before it, the flagged walk leading to the 
door, the pyramids of yew and juniper, were the same as 
ever, and the old oaks at each comer seemed, twig for twig, 
to have stood still for twenty years. A few bunches of chrys- 
anthemum, somewhat nipped by the frost, gave their sober 
autumnal coloring and wholesome, bitter-sweet odor to the 
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gal^deii^QleyB. The late purple asters were shriyelled and 
dfoopingi and the hollyhocks stood like desolate floral towers, 
tottering over the smnmer's ruin. 

For the. first tune in twenty years, Woodbury felt the .al- 
most forgotten sensation of Tiome steal through his heart. 
Qniokly and nlently he recognized each ^uniliar object, and 
the £sur-off days of the past swept into the nearness of yester- 
day. His ear took no note of Mr. Hammond's rattling re- 
marks: the latter was not precisely the man whose atmosphere 
lures forth the hidden fragrance of one's nature. 

As they droire along the garden-wall, a strong figure ap- 
j^earedf approaching with eager strides. He glanced first at 
the hcNTse and carriage. "FairlamVs livery — ^the bay," was 
his mental remark. The next moment he stood at the gate, 
waiting for them to alight. 

"How do you do, Mr. Hammond?" he cried. "You're 
late a-^min' : we expected ye las' night. And is this really 
Mr. Maxwell, I mean Mr. Woodbury— well, I'd neyer ha 
knowed him. I s'pose you don't know me, nuther, Mr. 
Max.?" 

" Gk>d bless me t it must be little Bute !" exclaimed Wood- 
bury, taking the honest fellow's hand. " Yes, I see it now-— 
man instead of boy, but the same feQow stilL" 

".Yes, indeed, that I fte/" asserted the delighted Arbu- 
tus. He meant much more than the words indicated. 
FuUy expressed, his thoughts would have run something in 
this wise: "I guess we can git on together, as well as 
when we was boys. If you ha'n't changed, I ha'n't. I'll 
do my dooty towards ye, and you won't be disapp'inted in 
me." 

In the mean time, Mrs. Fortitude Babb had made her ap- 
pearance, dad in the black bombazine which she had pur- 
chased for Jason's funeral, and was waiting, tall and rigid, but 
with considerable internal " flusteration " (as she would haye 
expressed it), on the yerandah. One mental eye was directed 
towards the new owner, and the other to the fowls in the 
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kitchen, which she had cut up the eyeuing before, for a frio- 
assee, and which were thus rendered unfit for roasting. "Why, 
he's a perfick stranger !" " If there's only time to make a pie 
of 'em !" were the two thoughts which crossed each other in 
her brain. 

" Mrs. Babb ! there's no mistaking who you are !" exclaimed 
Woodbury, as he hastened with outstretched hand up the 
flagged walk. 

The old housekeeper gave him her long, bony hand in 
return, and made an attempt at a courtesy, a thing which 
she had not done for so long that one of her knee-joints 
cracked with the effort ** Welcome, Sir !" said she, wiUi be- 
coming gravity. Woodbury thought she did not recognize 
him. 

*' Why, don't you remember Max. ?" he asked. 

" Yes, I recollex you as you was. And now I come to 
look, your eyes is jist the same. Dear, dear !" and in spite 
of herself two large tears slowly took their way down her 
lank cheeks. " If Miss Dennison and Henry could be here !" 
Then she wiped her eyes with her hand, rather than spoil the 
comer of her black silk apron. Stiffening her features the 
next moment, she turned away, exclaiming in a voice un- 
necess^y sharp: "Arbutus, why don't you put away the 
horse ?" 

The gentlemen entered the house. The hall-door had evi- 
dently not been recently used, for the lock grated with a 
sound of rust. The sitting-room on the left and the library 
beyond, were full of hazy sunshine and cheerful with the 
crackling of fires on the open hearth. Dust was nowhere to 
be seen, but the chairs stood as fixedly in their formal places as 
if screwed to the floor, and the old books seemed to be glued 
together in regular piles. None of the slight tokens of habit- 
ual occupation caught the eye — ^no pleasant irregularity of do- 
mestic life, — a newspaper tossed here, a glove there, a chair 
placed obliquely to a favorite window, or a work-stand or 
foot-stool drawn from its place. Mrs. Babb, it is true, with a 
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d^perate attempt at ornament, had gathered the most pre- 
sentable of the chrysanthemums, with some sprigs of arbor- 
TitSB, and stuck them into an old glass flower-jar. Their 
pungent odor helped to conceal the faint musty smell which 
still lingered in the unused rooms. 

" I think we will sit here, Mrs. Babb," said Woodbury, 
leading the way into the library. " It was always my favorite 
room," he added, turning to the lawyer, " and it has the finest 
view of the lake." 

" Fm afeard that's all you'll have," the housekeeper grimly 
remarked. "Things is terrible upside-down: you come so 
onezpeoted. An empty house makes more bother than a full 
one. But you're here now, an' you'll have to take it sioh as 
it is." 

Therewith she retired to the kitchen, where Bute soon 
joined her. 

"Well, Mother Forty," he asked, "how do you like his 
looks? He's no more changed than I am, only on th' out- 
side. I don't s'poso he knows more than ever about farmin', 
but he's only got to let me alone and things '11 go right." 

"Looks is nothin'," the housekeeper answered. "Hand- 
some is that handsome does, I say. Don't whistle till you're 
out o' the woods, Bute. Not but what Td rather hanre him 
here than some o' them people down to Po'keepsy, that never 
took no notice o' her while she lived." 

"There's no mistake, then, about his havin' bought the 
ferm?" 

"I guess not, but Fll soon see." 

She presently appeared in the library, with a pitcher of 
cider and two glasses on a tray, and a plate of her best "jum- 
bles." " There's a few bottles o' Madary in the cellar," she 
said ; " but you know I can't take nothin' without yowr leave, 
Mr. Hanmiond — ^leastways, onless it's all fiyed." 

Woodbury, however, quietly answered: "Thank you, we 
will leave the wine until dinner. You can give us a meal, I 
presume, Mrs. Babb?** 
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^ 'T wo'nt be what Fd like, I'd reckoned on a sapper haf 
night, tostid of a dinn» to-daj. Expect it '11 be pretty maoh 
pot-luck. Howeyer, PU do what I can." 

Mrs. Babb then returned to the kitchen, satisfied, at leasts 
that Mr. Maxwell Woodbury was now really the nuister of 
Lakeside. 
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CHAPTER in 
AN JsvmmscG of gossip, in which we lbabn bombthing 

ABOUT THB PEBSONS ALBEADY MENTIONED. 

Abtem a long absence in India, 'Woodbury bad come borne 
to find all bis fermei: aespciations broken, even tbe familiar 
landmarks of bis boyisb life destroyed. His only near relative 
was an old^ sister, married some years before bis departure, 
and now a stately matron, wbo was just beginning to enjoy a 
new importance in society from the beauty of ber daughters. 
There was a small comer in ber besui;, it is true, for the exiled 
brother. The floor was swept, there; the room aired, and 
sufficient fire kept burning on the hearth, to take off the chill : 
but it was tbe chamber of an occasional guest rather than of 
an habitual inmate. She was glad to see him back again, es- 
pecially as bis manners were thoroughly refined and his wealth 
was supposed to be large (indeed, common report greatly 
magnified it) : she would ha^e lamented his death, and have 
worn becoming mourning for him — would even have per- 
suaded her husband to assist him, had he returned penni- 
less. In short, Woodbury could not complain of his recep- 
tion, and the absence of a more intimate relation — of a sweet, 
sympathetic bond, springing from kinship of heart as well as 
of blood, was all the more lightly felt because such bond had 
never i»reviously existed. 

In the dreams of home which haunted him in lonely hours, 
on the banks of the Hoogly or the breezy heights of Darjeel- 
mg, Lakeside always first arose, and repeated itself most fre- 
qaently and distinctly. ^' Aunt Dennison," as he was ac cus- 
tomed to call ber> took tbe place, in bis affectionate memory, 
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of the lost mother whose features he could trace but dimljy 
far back in the faint consciousness of childhood. There 
seemed to be no other spot in the world to which he had a 
natural right to return. The friends whom he had left, in 
New York, as a young man of twenty-one, had become rest- 
less, impetuous men of business, from whose natures every 
element of calm had been shaken, while he had slowly and 
comfortably matured his manhood in the immemorial repose 
of Asia. The atmosphere of the city at first excited, then 
wearied him. The wish to visit Lakeside was increasing in 
his mind, when he was one day startled by seeing the prop- 
erty advertised for sale, and instantly determined to become 
the purchaser. A correspondence with Mr. Hammond en- 
sued, and, as there was another competitor in the field, Wood- 
bury's anxiety to secure the old place led him to dose the 
negotiations before he had found time to see it again. Now, 
however, he had made arrangements to spend the greater part 
of the winter there, as much on account of the certain repose 
and seclusion which he craved, as from the physical necessity 
of that tonic which the dry cold of the inland offered to his 
languid tropical blood. 

No disposal had yet been made of the stock and implements 
belonging to the- farm, which bad not been included in the 
purchase of the estate. Woodbury's object in buying the 
land had no reference to any definite plan of his future life. 
He had come back from India with a fortune which, though 
.moderate, absolved him from the necessity of labor. He sim- 
ply wished to have a home of his own — an ark of refuge to 
which he could at any time return — ^a sheltered spot where 
some portion of his life might strike root. His knowledge of 
farming was next to nothing. Yet the fields could not be al- 
lowed to relapse into wilderness, the bouse must have a house- 
keeper, and the necessity of continuing the present occupants 
in their respective functions was too apparent to be discussed. 
For the present, at least, Mrs. Babb and Arbutus were indis- 
pensable adherents of the property. 
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After dinner, Mr. Hammond paid them what 'was due from 
the estate. Bute turned the money over uneasily in his hand, 
grew red in the face, and avoided meeting the eye of the new 
owner. Mrs. Babb straightened her long spine, took out ft 
buckskin purse, and, having put the money therein, began 
rubbing the steel clasp with the comer of her apron. Wood- 
bury, then, with a few friendly words, expressed his pleasure 
at having found them in charge of Lakeside, and his desire 
that each should continue to serve him in the same capacity as 
before. 

Mrs. Babb did not betray, by the twitch of a muscle, the 
relief she felt. On the contrary, she took credit to herself for 
accepting her good fortune. " There's them that would like 
to have me," said she. "Mrs. Dennison never havin' said 
nothin' ag'in my housekeeping but the reverse; and I a'n't 
bound to stay, for want of a good home ; but somebodt/ must 
keep house for ye, and Fd hate to see things goin' to wrack, 
after keerin' for 'em, a matter o' twenty year. Well— I'll 
stay, I guess, and do my best, as I've always done it." 

"jE55 <w, Bute?" said Mr. Hammond, whose small puns 
had gained him a reputation for wit, in Tiberius. 

Bate understood the meaning, not the words. "Fm glad 
Mr. Max. wants me," he answered, eagerly. " Td hate to leave 
the old place, though I'm able to get my livin' most anywheres. 
But it'd be like leavin' home — and jist now, with that two- 
year old colt to break, and a couple o' steers that I'm goin' to 
yoke in the spring — it wouldn't seem natural, like. Mr. Max. 
and me was boys together here, and I guess we can hitch 
teams without kickin' over the traces." 

After arranging for an inventory and appraisal of the live 
stook, farming implements, and the greater part of the furni- 
ture, which Woodbury decided to retain, Mr. Hammond took 
his departure. Mrs. Babb prepared her tea at the usual early 
hour. After some little hesitation, she took her seat at the 
table, but evaded participation in the meal. Mr. Woodbury 
Bat much longer than she was accustomed to see, in the people 
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of Ptolemy : he sipped his tea slowly, and actually accepted a 
fourth cup. Mrs. Babb's gratification reached its height when 
he began to praise her preserred quinces, but on his unthink- 
ingly declaring them to be ^^ better than ginger," her grimness 
returned. 

** Better than ginger I I should think so I" was her mental 
exclamation. 

Throwing himself into the old leather armchair before the 
library fire, Woodbury enjoyed the perfect stillness of the No- 
Tember evening. The wind had fallen, and the light of a half- 
moon lay upon the landscape. The vague illumination, the 
shadowy outlines of the distant hills, and that sense of isola- 
tion from the world which now returned upon him, grat^ftiliy 
brought back the half-obliterated moods of his Indian life. He 
almost expected to hear the soft whish of the punka above his 
head, and to find, suddenly, the " hookah-burdar" at his 
elbow. A cheerful hickory-fed fiame replaced the one, and a 
ripe Havana cigar the other; but his repose was not des* 
tined to be left undisturbed. " The world" is not so easy to 
escape. Even there, in Ptolemy, it existed, and two of its 
special agents (self-created) already knocked at the door of 
Lakeside. 

The housekeeper ushered Mr. Hamilton Bue and the Hon. 
Zeno Harder into the library. The latter, as Member of the 
Legislature, considered that this call was due, as, in some sort, 
an official welcome to his district. Besides, his next aim was 
the State Senate, and the favor of a new resident, whose 
wealth would give him infiuence, could not be secured too 
soon. Mr. Bue, as the host of the previous evening, enjoyed 
an advantage over the agent of the " Etna," which he was not 
slow to use. His politeness was oomposed of equal parts of 
curiosity and the " Saratoga Mutual." 

" We thought, Sir," said the Hon. Zeno, entering, " that 
your fii*st evenuig here might be a little lonesome, and yott'd 
be glad to have company for an houf or so.*' 

The Member was a coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps. 
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thick, flat lips, small eyes, bald crown, ai]d a voice which had 
been made harsh and aggressive in its tone by much vigorous 
oratory in the open air. Thi? lines of his figure were rounded^ 
it is true, but it was the lumpy roundness of a potato rather 
than the swelling, opulent curves of well-padded muscle 
Mr. Hamilton Bue, in contrast to him, seemed to be made of 
angles. His face and hands had that lean dryness which sug- 
gests a body similarly constructed, and makes us thankful for 
the invention of clothing. He was a prim, precise business 
man, as the long thin nose and narrow lips indicated, with a 
trace of weakness in the retreating chin. Neither of these 
gentlemen possessed a particle of that grapy bloom of ripe 
manhood, which tells of generous blood in either cell of the 
double heart. In one the juice was dried up ; in the other it 
had become thick and slightly rancid. 

They were not the visitors whom Woodbury would have 
chosen, but the ostensible purpose of their call demanded 
acknowledgment. He therefore gave them a cordial welcome, 
and drew additional chairs in front of the fire. The Hon. 
Zeno, taking a cigar, elevated his feet upon the lower mould- 
ing of the wooden mantel-piece, spat in the fire, and re- 
marked: 

*' You find Ptolemy changed, I dare say. Let me see — 
when were you here last ? In '32 ? I must have been study- 
ing law m Tiberius at that time. Oh, it's scarcely the same 
place. So many went West after the smash in '37, and new 
people have come in — ^new people and new idees, I may 
say." 

"We have certainly shared in the general progression of 
the country, even during my residence here," said Mr. Ham- 
ilton Bue, carefully assiuning his official style. *' Ten years 
ago, thei'e were but thirty-seven names on the books of the 
Saratoga Mutual Now we count a hundred and thirteen. 
But there is a reason for it : the Company pays its loss punc- 
tually — ^most punctually." 

Unconscious of this dexterous advertising, Woodbury 
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toswerfed the Hon. Zenos •* Since I am to be, fot k while, t 
member of your commonity,! am interested iti learning some- 
thing more about it* What are the new ideas you mentioned, 
Mr. Harder?" 

" Well, Sir, — ^I can't exactly say that Hunkerism is a new 
thing ill politics. Tm a Barnburner, you must know, and 
since the split it seems like new patties, though v}e hold on to 
the old principles. Then there's the Temperance Reform— 
sw6p' every thing before it, at first, but slacking off just now* 
The Abolitionists, it's hardly worth while to count — there's so 
few of them^ — ^but they make a mighty noise. Go for Non- 
Resistande, Women's Rights, and all other Isms. So, you see, 
compared to the old tim^s, whfen 'twas only Whig and Demo- 
crat, the deeBtrict is pretty well stirred up." 

Mr. Bue, uncertain as to the views of his host upon some of 
the subjects mentioned, and keeping a sharp eye to his own 
interests, here remarked in a mild, placable tone : " I don't 
know that it does any harm. People must have their own 
opinions, and there's no law to hinder it. In fact, frequent 
discussioh i& a means of intellectual improvement." 

*' But what's the use of discussing what's contrary to Scrip* 
tur' and Reason?" cried the Hon. Zeno, in his out-door voice. 
" Our patty is fot Free Soil, $nd you can't go further under 
the Constitutiob, — so, what's the use in talking? Non- 
Resistatice might be Christian enough, if all men was saints ; 
but we've got to take things as We find 'em. When you're 
hit, hit back, if you want to do any good in these times» As 
for Women's Rights, it's the biggest humbug of all. A 
pretty mess we should be in, if it could be carried out 1 Think 
of my wife taking the stump against Mrs. Blackford, and me 
and hitn doing the washing and cooking !" 

" Who was the Abolitionist^— for such I took him to be— 
with whom you were talking, last evening, at Mr. Bue's ?" 
Woodbury asked. 

" Wattles — a tailor in Ptolemy — bne of the worst fanatics 
among 'eml" the irate Zeno replied. "Believes in all the 
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Isms, and chinks himself a great Reformer. It^s disgusting to 
hear a man talk about Women's Rights, as he does. I don't 
mind it so much in Hannah Thurston; but the fact is, she's 
more of a man than the most of 'em." 

^^ Hannah Thurston! Is not that the lady who sang — a 
pale, earnest-looking girl, in a gray dress P" 

" I did'nt notice her dress," the Member answered. " She 
sings, though — ^not much voice, but what she has tells amaz- 
ingly. Between ourselves, Fll admit that she's a first-rate 
speaker — that is, fbr a woman. I was tempted to have a 
round with her, at the last meeting they held ; but then, you 
know, a woman always has you at a disadvantage. You 
daren't give it back to them as sharp as you get it." 

" Do you really mean that she makes public harangues ?" 
exclaimed WbOdbury, who, in his long absence from home, 
had lost sight of many new developments in American 
society. 

^^ Yes, and not bad ones, either, when you consider the sub- 
ject. Her mother used to preach in Quaker Meetings, so it 
doesn't seem quite so strange as it might. Besides, she isn't 
married, and one can make some allowance. But when Sarah 
Merryfield gets up and talks of the tyranny of man, it's a 
little too much for me. Fd like to know, now, exactly what 
her meek lout of a husband thinks about it." 

" Is Mrs. Waldo, also, an advocate of the new doctrine?" 

"She? No indeed. She has her rights already: that is, 
all that a woman properly knows how to use. Though I don't 
like the Cimmerian doctrine — ^Mr. Waldo is pastpr of the 
Cimmerians — ^yet I think she's a much better Christian than 
the Merryfields, who still hang on to our Church." 

" What are the C^merians T' inquired Woodbury. "Are 
they so called from the darkness of their doctrines ?" 

The Hon. Zeno did not understand the classical allusion. 
" They're followers of the Rev. Beza Ciramer," he said. " He 
was first a Seoeder, I believe, but differed with them on the 
doctrine of Grace. Besides, they tiiink that Baptism, to be 
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saving, must be in exact imitation of that of the Saviour. 
The preacher wears a hair garment, like John the Baptist, 
when he performs the ceremony, and the converts long, white 
robes. They pick out some creek for their Jordan, and do 
not allow outsiders to be present They don't grow in num- 
bers, and have but a very small congregation in Ptolemy. In 
fact, Mr. Waldo is considered rather shaky by some of the 
older members, who were converted by Cimmer himself. He 
don't hold very close oonmiunion." 

A part of this explanation was incomprehensible to Wood- 
bury, who was not yet familiar with the catch-words which 
fall so glibly from the mouths of country theologians. He 
detected the Member's disposition to harangue instead of 
converse — a tendency which could only be prevented by a 
frequent and dexterous change of subject. " Your church," 
he said : — " I take it for granted you refer to that of Mr, 
Styles, — seems to be in a flourishing condition." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Hamilton Bue, "we have prospered 
under his ministry. Some have backslidden, it is true, but we 
have had encouraging seasons of revival. Our ladies are now 
very earnest in the work of assisting the Jutnapore Mission. 
Mrs. Boerum is from Syracuse, and a particular friend of MJss 
Eliza Clancy. I think Miss Eliza herself would have gone 
if she had been called in time. You know it requires a 
double call." 

"A double call I Excuse me if I do not quite understand 
you," said the host. 

** Why, of course, they must first be called to the fjoorhj 
and then, as they can't go alone among the heathen, they 
must afterwards depend on a personal call from some un- 
married missionary. ITow Miss Clancy is rather too old 
for that." 

Woodbury could not repress a smile at this natve statement, 
although it was made with entire gravity. " I have seen some- 
thing of your missions in India," he at last remarked, " and 
believe that they are capable of accomplishing much good 
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lowest caste that is now reached, and the Christianizing of 
India must come, eventually, from the highest." 

Rather than discuss a subject of which he was ignorant, the 
iHon. Zeno started a new topic. ** By the way, the next meet- 
ing of the Sewing Union will be at Merryfield's. Shall you 
attend, Mr. Woodbury?" 

" Yes. They are among the few persons who have kept me 
in good remembrance, though they, too, from what you have 
said, must be greatly changed since I used to play with their 
son Absalom. I am very sorry to hear of his death." 

"It is a pity," replied the Member, biting off the end of a 
fresh cigar. " Absalom was really a fine, promising fellow, 
but they spoiled him with their Isms. They were Grahamites 
for a year or two— ^lived on bran bread and turnips, boiled 
wheat and dried apples. Absalom took up that and the 
water-cure, and wanted to become a patent first-clads reformer. 
Now, Temperance is a good thing — ^though I can't quite go 
the Maine Law — ^feut water inside of you and outside of you, 
summer and winter alike, isn't temperance, according to my 
idee. He had a speD of pleurisy, one winter, and doctored 
himself for it. His lungs were broken up, after that, and he 
went off the very next fall. They set a great deal of store 
by him." 

^ Is it possible that such delusions are held by intelligent 
persons?" exclaimed Woodbury, shocked as well as sur- 
prised. " I hope these theories are not included in the gene- 
ral progress of which Mr. Bue spoke. But I have almost for- 
gotten my duty as a host. The nights are getting cold, gen- 
tlemen, and perhaps you will take a glass of wine." 

The Hon. Zeno's small eyes twinkled, and his lips twitched 
liquorously. " Well — ^I don't care if I do," said he. 

Mr. Hamilton Bue was silent, and slightly embarrassed. He 
had found it necessary to join the Temperance Society, be- 
cause the reform was a popular one. He always went with 
the current as soon as it became too strong to stem con- 
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venicntly. But the temptation to indulge still Inrked in bia 
thin blood. It was evident that the Member, for his own 
sake, would not mention the circumstance, and Mr. Wood- 
bury, in all probability, would never think of it again. 

Some of Mrs. Babb's "Madary" presently twinkled like 
smoky topaz in the light of the wood-fire. Mr. Bue at first 
sipped hesitatingly, like a bather dipping his toes, with a 
shudder, into the waters of a cold river; but having once 
reached the bottom of the glass — so quickly, indeed, that it 
excited his own surprise — he made the next plunge with the 
boldness of a man accustomed to it. 

"You will attend church, I presume, Mr. Woodbury?" 
sud he. " Of course you have convictions." 

" Certainly," Woodbury answered, without a dear idea of 
what was meant by the word — "very strong ones." 

"Of course — it could not be otherwise. I shall be very 
glad if you will now and then accept a seat in my pew. Mr. 
Styles is a great authority on Galatians, and I am sure you 
will derive spiritual refreshment from his sermons." 

Here the Hon. Zeno rose and commenced buttoning his 
coat, as a signal of departure. Growing confidential from his 
inner warmth, he placed one hand affectionately on Wood- 
bury^s shoulder, somewhat to the latter's disgust, and said : 
" Now you are one of us, Woodbury, you must take an active 
part in our political concerns. Great principles are at stake. 
Sir, and the country has need of men like you. Let me warn 
you against the Hunkers — ^their game is nearly played out. 
Fll be most happy. Sir, to explain to you the condition of 
parties. Youll find me well posted up." 

Mr. Bue took occasion to make a parting hint in the interest 
of the Saratoga Mutual. " If you wish to have your house in- 
sured, Mr. Woodbury," said he, " I shall be glad to send you 
our pamphlets. The Company is so well known, fortunately, 
that its name is a sufficient recommendation." 

The owner of Lakeside stood on the verandah, watching 
bis guests drive down the maple avenue. As the sound of 
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their wheels sank below the brow of the hill, the muffled 
voice of Roaring Brook came softly to him, across the dark 
meadows. A part of Atauga Lake threw back the light of 
the descending moon. "Here," thought he, "i^ the com- 
mencement of a new existence. It is not the old, boyish life 
of which I dreamed, but something very different. I foresee 
that I shall have to accustom myself to many features of this 
society, which are not attractive — some of them even repugn 
nant — and perhaps the only counterbalancing delight left to 
me will be the enjoyment of this lovely scenery, the peace of 
this secluded life. Will that be sufficient? Or will these 
oaks and pines at last pall upon my eye, like the pahns and 
banyans of the East ? No : one cannot be satisfied with ex- 
ternal resources. I must study, with a liberal human interest, 
the characteristics of this little community, however strange 
or repeUant they may seem; and certainly, after making 
friends among the fossilized Brahmins, there must be a few 
among my fellow-Christians and fellow-countrymen, whom I 
can heartily respect and love. Those long Indian years must 
be placed in a closed Past, and I must adapt myself to habits 
and associations, which have become more foreign than 
familiar to me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f 

AN INTSBYIXW O^ THE SOAD, AND A NEW HOUSEHOLD. 

The Indian Summer still held its gromid, keeping back the 
winter's vanguard of frost and keen norVesters. Day hj 
day the smoky air became more densely blue and still, and 
the leaves, long since dead, hung upon the trees for want of a 
loosening wind. The hickory-nuts fell by their own weight, 
pattering here and there in the woods, in single smart raps, 
and giving out a vigorous balsamic odor, as their deft rinds 
burst open. Only at night a gathering chill and a low moan- 
ing in the air gave the presage of an approaching change in 
the season. 

On one of those warm forenoons which almost reproduce 
the languor and physical yearning of the opening Spring, 
Bute WUsori, mounted on Dick, the old farm-horse, j<^ged 
slowly along the road to Ptolemy, whistling " The Rose that 
All are Praising," a melody which he had learned at the 
singing-school. Bute was bound for the village, on a variety 
of errands, and carried a basket on his arm. Dick's delibe- 
rate gait seemed to be in harmony with the current of his 
thoughts. The horse understood his rider, and knew very 
well when to take his ease, and when to summon up the little 
life left in his stiff old legs. Horses are better interpreters of 
one's moods than the most of one's human friends. 

Bute was a very good specimen of the American country- 
man. A little over the average height, and compacted of 
coarse, hardy fibre, he possessed, in spite of the common 
stock from which he had sprung, the air of independent self- 
respect which a laboring man can only acquire in a commu- 
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nity where caste is practically ignored. His independence, 
however, had not degenerated into impndence : he knew his 
deficiencies of natnre and education, and did not attempt to 
off-set them hy a vulgar assertion of equality. He could sit 
at Mr. Woodbury's table (using the knife a little too freely) 
without embarrassment, and could take his dinner in the 
kitchen without being conscious of degradation. His horses, 
cattle, and crops occupied the first place in his mind — ^him- 
self—no, another person had the second place — and his own 
personality gave him the least trouble. He was a general 
favorite in the neighborhood, and his position was, perhaps, 
more fortunate than he knew, though the knowledge of it 
would not have made him happier than he was. He was hon- 
estly respected by those below, and not looked down upon by 
those above him. This consideration was won by his thorough 
frankness, simjdicity, and kindness of heart. His fiice was too 
broad and his nose too thick, to be called handsome; but 
there were fewer eyes into which men looked with more satis- 
&ction than the pair of large blue-gray ones, divided by the 
nose aforesaid. His forehead was rather low, but open and 
smooth, and his yellow hair, curling a little at the ends, grew 
back from the temples with a sturdy set, as if determined that 
they should not be hidden. Add to these traits a voice mel- 
low in spite of its volume — ^the cattle understood its every in- 
flection — and it is easy to perceive that Bute was in especial 
fevor with the opposite sex. From head to foot, Nature had 
written upon him : This man is a male. 

Bute had climbed the rise beyond Roaring Brook, when his 
reveries, whatever they might have been, were interrupted by 
the sight of a woman, walking towards Ptolemy, a short dis- 
tance in advance of him. Although no other person was near, 
to play the spy, he felt the blood creeping up to his ears, as 
he looked keenly and questioningly at the little figure, in its 
dark-blue merino dress, tripping forward with short, quick 
steps. Dick noticed the change in his master, and broke into 
a trot down the gentle slope. At the sound of hoo&, the figure 
8 
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turned, disclosing a bunch of brown ringlets and a saucy little 
nose, then drew to one side of the road and stopped. 

" Good-morning, Miss Carrie 1" cried Bute, as he drew rein, 
on approaching : *' I thought it was you. Gpin' to Ptolemy ? 
So am I. Git up on the batik, and I'll take ye on behind me. 
Dick'll carry double — he's as q^tiiet as a lamb. Here, I'll jerk 
off my coat for you to set »on." And he had his right arm out 
of the sleeve before he had finished speaking. 

"Ah!" cried the lady, affecting a mild scream; "N"o, in- 
deed, Mr. Wilson ! I am so afraid of horses. Besides, I don't 
think it would look right." 

It suddenly occurred to Bute's mind, that, in order to ride 
as he had proposed, she would be obliged to clasp him with 
both arms. Heaving a sigh of regret, he drew on his coat and 
jumped off the horse. 

" Well, if you won't ride with me, Til walk with you, any 
how. How's your health. Miss Carrie?'; offering his hand. 

*' Yery well, I thank you, Mr. Wilson. How's Mrs. Babb ? 
And I hear that Mr. Woodbury has come to live with you." 

Miss Caroline Dilworth was too well satisfied at meeting with 
Bute, to decline his proffered company. She was on her way 
from the house of a neighboring farmer, where she had been 
spending a fortnight as seamstress, to the cottage of the widow 
Thurston, who lived on the edge of the village. The old 
lady's health was declining, and Miss Dilworth occasionally, 
rendered a Mendly assistance to the daughter. They were 
both always glad to see the lively, chattering creature, in spite 
of her manifold weaknesses and affectations. She was twenty- 
five years of age, at least, but assumed all the timidity and in- 
experience of a girl of sixteen, always wearing her hair in a 
mesh of natural ringlets which hung about her neck, and talk- 
ing with a soft childish drawl, unless— ^which rarely happen- 
ed — she was so very much in earnest as to forget herself. Her 
nose was piquantly retroussSy her^ mouth small and cherry-red, 
and her complexion fair (for she took great care of it) ; but 
her eyes inclined to pale-green rather than blue, and she had 
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an affected habit of dropping the lids. Perhaps this was to 
conceal the unpleasant redness of their .e<Jges, for they were 
oftentimes so inflamed as to oblige her to suspend her occupa- 
tion. Her ambition was, to become a teacher — ^a post for 
Which she was not at all qualified. Hannah Thurston, how- 
ever, had kindly offered to assist her in preparing herself for 
the coveted career. • .- 

What it was that attracted Bute Wilson to Miss Dilworth, 
he was unable to tell. Had the case be^n reversed, we should 
not wonder at it. Only this much was certain ; her society 
was a torment to him, her absence a pain. He would have cut 
off his little finger 'for the privilege of just once lifting her in 
his strong arms, and planting a kiss square upon the provok- 
ing mouth, which, as if conscious of its surplus of sweetness, 
could say so many bitter things to him. Bute had never 
spoken to her of the feeling which she inspired in him. Why 
should he ? She knew just how he felt, and he knew that she 
knew it. She played with him as he had many a time played 
with a big trout at the end of his line. Over and over again 
he had been on the point of giving her up, out of sheer worri* 
ment and exhaustion of soul, when a sudden look from those 
downcast eyes, a soft word, half whispered in a voice whose 
deliberate sweetness tingled through him, from heart to finger- 
ends, bound him faster than ever. Miss Dilworth little sus- 
pected Low many rocks she had sledged to pieces, how many 
extra swaths she had mowed in June, and shocks of com she 
had husked in October, through Bute Wilson's arnu If Mr. 
Woodbury were a cunning employer, he would take measures 
to prolong this condition of suspense. 

On the present occasion, the affected little minx was un- 
usually gracious towards her victim. She had a keen curiosity 
to gratify. " Now, Bute»'' said she, as they started together 
towards Ptolemy, Bute leading Dick by the bridle ; " I want 
you to tell me all about this Mr. Woodbury. What kind of a 
man is he ?" 

" He's only been with us three or four days. To be sure^ I 
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kmywed him as a boy, but tbat's long ago, and I may bave to 
learn him over ag^'in. It won't be a hard thing to do, though : 
he's a gentleman, if there ever was one. He's a man that'll 
always do what's right, if he knows howr" 

"I mean, Bute, how he looks. Tall or short? Is he hand- 
some ? Isn't he burnt very black, or is it worn off ?** 

"Not so many questions at once. Miss Carrie. He a'n't 
blacker 'n I'd be now, if I was complected like him. Tall, you 
might call him — nigh two inches more'n I am, and a reg'lar 
pictur' of a man, though a bit thinner than he'd ought to be. 
But I dunno whether you^d call him handsome: women has 
rich queer notions. Now, there's that Seth Wattles, that you 
fhink sich a beauty — " 

"Bute Wilson I You know I don't think any such thing*! 
It's Seth's mind that I admire. There's such a thing as moral 
and intellectual beauty, but that you don't understand." 

" No, hang it ! — nor don't want to, if Ae's got it I I believe 
in a man's doin' what he purtends to do — ^keepin' his mind on 
his work, whatever it is. If Seth Wattles lays out to be a 
tailor, let him be one : if he wants to be a moral and intel- 
lectual beauty, he may try that, for all I keer — but he can't do 
both to once't. I wish he'd make better trowsus, or give up 
his business." 

Miss Dilworth knew her own weakness, and carefully avoid- 
ed entering into a discussion. She was vexed that one of the 
phrases she had caught from Hannah Thurston, and which she 
had frequently used with much effect, had rattled harmlessly 
against the hard mail of Bute's common sense. At another 
time she would have taken— or have seemed to take — offence?, 
at his rough speech ; but she had not yet heard enough of Mr. 
Woodbury. 

"Well, never mind Seth," she said, '^you^ve not finished tell- 
ing me about your new masterP 

If she had intended to prick Bute with this word, she utterly 
failed. He quietly resumed the description: "Every man 
that I like is handsome to me j but I think any woman would 
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admire to see; Mr. Max. He^s got' big brown eyes, like them 
o' t^e doe Master Harry used to have, and a straight nose, likfe 
one o' the plaster beads in the libery. He wears a beard on 
his upper lip, but no whiskers, and his hair is brown, and sort 
o' curlin'. EEe's a man that knows what he'sabotrti, and can 
make up his mind in five minutes, and looks you straight in 
the face when he talks ; and if he'd a hard thing to pay (though 
he's said nothin' o' the kind to me), he'd say it without flinchin', 
a little worse to your face than what he'd say behind y'r back. 
But what I like beat in him, is, that he knows how to mind his 
own business, without botherin' himself about other folks's. 
You wouldn't ketch him a pitchin' into me because I chaw 
tobacco, like Seth. Wattles did, with all his moral and intellec- 
tual beauty." 

" Oh, but, Bute, you know it's so unhealthy. I do wish 
you'd give it up." 

" Unhealthy ! Stuff and nonsense — ^look at me !" And, in- 
deed Bute, stopping, straightening himself, throwing out his 
breast, and striking it with a hard fist until it rang like a muf- 
fled drum, presented a picture of lusty, virile strength, which 
few men in the neighborhood of Ptolemy could have matched. 
"Unhealthy!" he continued; "I s'pose you'd call Seth 
healthy, with his tallow face, and breast-bone caved in. Why, 
the woman that marries him can use his ribs for a wash-board, 
when she's lost her'n. Then th&e was Absalom Merryfield, 
you know, killed himself out and out, he was so keerful o' his 
health. I'd ruther have no health at all, a darned sight, than 
worry my life out, thinkin' on it. Not that I could'nt give 
up chawin' tobacco, or any thing else, if there wad a good 
reason for it. What is it to you, Carrie, whether I chaw or 
not?" 

Mias Dilworth very well understood Bute's meaning, but 
let it go without notice, as he knew she would. The truth is, 
she was not insensible to his many good qualities, but she was 
ambitious of higher game. She had not attended all the meet- 
ings held in Ptolemy, in favor of Temperance, Anti-Slav6ry 
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aad Wdmoa's Rights, without rn^Bibing as much 66n6At ate 
the basis of her small mind eould snpport. The expressioiMi 
which, from frequent repetition, dhe had- caught and retai£Pdd>, 
were put to such constant use, that she at last fanded IhePk 
ha^ onginaly and sighed for a moTid important sphere thai^ 
that oi a sempstress, or even a teacher^ She knew she eould 
never become a speaker — she was sure of that — ^but might she 
not be selected by some orator of Refonn, as a kindred- soul^ 
to support him with her sympathy and af>preciation ? Thus 
far,, however,, her drooping lids had been lifted and her cUbcIa 
elarborately tangled, in vain.. The eloquent disoipfos, dot 
understanding these mute appeate, passed by on the other side. 

She drew the conversation back to Mr. Woodbui-y, jmd 
kept it to that theme until she had ascertained aU that Btite 
knew, or was willing to tell 5. for the laftter had such astrbng 
sense of propriety about matters of this kind, as might harve 
insf^ed doubts of his being a native-boi'n American. By this 
time they had reached the bridge over East Atauga Creek, 
whence it was but a short distance to the villiage. 

"There is Friend Thurston's cottage, at last,?' said- Miss 
Pilworth.. ^^Ha^e^ you^ seen Miss^ Hannah lately ? But, of 
eourse^, she can't visit Lakeside now." 

'*^ym sorry for it," Bute remarked. '''She's a fine woman^ 
in spite of her notions.. But why can't she ?" 

** It would not be prope».»" 

" Wouldn't it be proper §ot a maai to- visit us ?" 

" To be sure. How queer you talk,: But© I"" 

" WeU— she says a w'einan should- be allowed to^ do wbaiO- 
ever aman doe&. If Women's Bights is worth talkin^ about^ 
it*s woTtk carryin? ovtJt^ But Iguesis Miss Hannah^s miore of a 
woman than she knows on. I like to hear her talk, mighty 
well, and Bb% says a» good m9aiy things tkat I osui't anstv^er, 
butthey're> ag'in nature,: &r aU thatr If she was^ married' and 
had a family growin' up 'round heiv she wouldn't wa«*t to> b«»» 
lawyer or a preacher. Here we arey atthe> gate.. Gk>od%!|^ 
ll£«arCttrtiel" 
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^€h>od-byy BnteF' said* Mb^ Dilwortby meobanioally, 
paaaift^ at the gate to see him* spring into the saddle and trot 
ral^dly down the streets She was confounded, and a litUe 
angry, at the nonchalance with which he treated her orada 
^^ I wish it had been Hannah Thnrston^ instead of me," she 
said to herself, with at- spiteful toss of her head — ^' dhe has 
an answer ready for everybody." 

The plot of ground m front of the cottage already wore 
its winter livery. The roses w^re converted into little obe;- 
tisks of ^ra«r, the flower-becte weite warmly covered, and only 
the elutnpd of arbor'vitse and the solitary balsam-fir were al- 
lowed to display their hardy green.. Miss Dilworth passed 
arouiid> the house to the kitchen: entrance,, for she knew the 
fondness* of th'o inmates for warmth and sunshine, and the 
»tting-roofO( ttrhidhv they habitually occupied looked south- 
wardyOver the vegetable gardm^.to the meadows of the eastr 
em valley^ Every thing was scrupulously neat and ordered. 
The tops of viegetables left for seed and the dead stacks of 
summer flowers had beetL' carefully removed from the garden. 
The walks had been s^ept by a^ broom,» aiid the wood-shedi, 
elsewhere moite or lelss ohaotie io' its appearanc^e, was here 
visited by the same implement. Its scattered chips seemed 
to have ar^ang^d^ themselves* into harmonious forms, like the 
atoms' of sand under the influeuce of musitml tones. 

Jaof the kitchen a girl of thiitteen-^the only servant the 
house horded — wa^ watching the kettles and pans^ on' the 
eoohing-stove*- Thi^ operation might have- been* carried on in 
the paplor j«t8t as we% so little appearance was there of the 
usual " slops?' and litter of a kitcheaw This was Frirad 
ThOrstoft'^s specialty as^ a housekeeper-^her maxim was,> that 
tb^e sho\ild be^ no piEirt of a house where a visitor might not 
be received.' Her neighbors aJmrays s^oke of her kitchen' with 
au ddiBtf£iti(Mi whier^int there was: a slight misjture of despair^ 

The sittingrroom^ b^ond^ was made cfaeer^l by windows 
opening to the socith aiid east ^ bat more s6 by the homely 
sknpli(ity and* comfort of its* arrangement Every objlsot 
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spoke of limited means, bat nothing of pinched self-denial. 
The motley-colored rag carpet was clean, thick, and warm ; 
the chintz sofa was relieved by inviting cushions ; the old- 
fashioned rocking-chair was so stuffed and padded as to remedy 
its stiffness ; the windows were curtained, and a few brands were 
smouldering among white ashes in the grate. A shelf inside 
the southern window held some tea-roses in pots, mignionette, 
heliotrope, and scarlet verbenas. There were but three pictures — 
a head of Milton, an old wood-engraving of the cottage where 
George . Fox was bom, and a tolerable copy of the Madonna 
della Seggiola. On a stand in the comer were the favorite 
volumes of the old lady, very plainly bound, as was meet, in 
calf of a drab color — Job Scott's Works, Woolman's Journal, 
and William Penn's " No Cross, No Crown." A swinging 
book-shelf, suspended on the wall, contained a different colleo- 
tion, which evidently belonged to the daughter. Several 
volumes of Carlyle, Margaret Fuller, Shelley, Bettina von 
Arnim, De Stael's " Corinne," the "Record of Woman," 
Milton, George Sands' "Consuelo," Mrs. Child's "Letters 
from New York," Hugh Miller, and bound numbers of the 
"Liberty Bell," were among them. Had a certain drawer 
been opened, one would have found files of Th& Skcoery An- 
nihilator^ Mrs. Swisshelm'^s Saturday Visitor^ and the weekly 
edition of the New- York Tribune. A rude vase of birch 
bark, on a bracket, T^as filled with a mass of flowering grasses, 
'exquisitely arranged with regard to their forms and colors, 
from ipale green and golden-gray to the loveliest browns and 
purples. Hiis object was a work of art, in its way, and shed 
a gleam of beaiuty over the plainness of the apartment. 

Friend Gulielma Thurston, leaning back in the rocking-chair, 
had suffered her hands, with the knitting they held, to sink 
into her lap, and looked out upon the hazy valley. Her thin 
face, framed in the close Quaker cap, which barely allowed her 
gray hair to appear at the temples, wore a sweet, placid ex- 
pression, though the sunken eyes and set lips told of physical 
Buffering. The spotless book-muslin handkerchief, many-folded, 
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eoTefed her neek a,nd breai^t, and a trotsted a|>rari was tied 
over her drab gown, rather from habit than me. As she bask- 
ed in the balmy warmth of the day, her wasted fingers nncon- 
scioasly clasped themselres in a manner that expressed patiende 
and trust. These were the prominent qualities of her nature— 
the secret of her cheerfulness and the sotirce of her ccmrage. 

Late married, she had lost her first child, and shortly after 
the birth of her daughter Hannah, her husbsttid also. The lat- 
ter was 8 stem, silent ma«, rigid in cl*eed and in discipline, but 
with a concealed capacity for passion which she had not under- 
stood while she possessed him. Her mind ffrst matured ifi 
the sorrow of his loss, and* she became, from that natutal 
need whicb is content with no liarrower comfort, a speaker ift 
the meetings of ber sect. The property she inherited at her 
husband's death was very small, awd she was obliged to labor 
beyond her strength, until the bequest of an unmarried brothet 
relieved her from pressing want. Hannah, to whom she had 
managed to give a tolerably thorough education, obf atined a 
situation a» teacher, for which she proved so competent that 
a liberal ofier from the Trustees of the^ Young Ladies* Semi- 
nary at Ptolemy induced both another and daughter to remove 
thith^. Her earnings, added to the carefully husbanded pro^ 
perty,. finaDy became sufiSeient to insure them a modest sup- 
port, so thaty when her mother^s failing health obliged Hannat 
to give up her piace, there was no serious anxiety for the 
future'to interfere with her filial duty. 

The daughter was seated at the eaefCem window, beside a 
small table, which was covered with gorgeotfsfy tinted auttmm 
leaive& She was occupiied in arranging them in wreaths and 
groups, on sheets of cai'd-board, which were designed to form 
ma album, and to wear, as binding, the embroidery of fern- 
ka^esy upon; which we» first foismd her engaged. Such atf 
attram, contributed by her to the Anti-Slavery Fair, the previ 
our year,^ had eniriched the treasury of the Society by the sum 
•Ctan dc^rs, and the managers had begged a second donation 
0t thftf mite kind^ 
3* 
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Catching a glimpse of Miss Dilworth tbpongli ^e -raidow, 
she rose to receive her. In stature, she was somewhat above 
the average height of women, though not noticeably tall, and 
a little too slender for beautj. Her hands were thin, but 
finely formed, and she carried them as if they were a conscio\to 
portion of herself, not an awkward attachment. Her fitce 
would have been a perfect oval, except that the forehead, in- 
stead of being low and softly rounded, was rather squarely 
developed in the reflective region, and the cheeks, though not 
thin, lacked the proper fulness of outline. Her hair was of a rich, 
dark-brown, black in. shadow, and the delicate arches of the 
eye-brows were drawn with a blear, even pencil, above the 
earnest gray eyes, dark and deep under the shadow of their 
long lashes. The nose was faultless, aikd the lips, although no 
longer wearing their maidenly ripeness and bloom, were so 
pure in outline, so sweetly firm in their closing junction, so 
lovely in their varying play of expression, that the life of her 
face seemed to dwell in them alone. Her smile had a rare 
benignity and beauty. The paleness of her face, being, to 
some extent, a feature of her physical temperament, did not 
convey the impression of impaired health : a ruddy tint would 
not have harmonized with the spiritual and sensitive character 
of her countenance. No one would have dreamed of calling 
Hannah Thurston a beauty. In society nine men would have 
passed her without a thought ; but the tenth would have stood 
still, and said : ^^ Here is a woman ^ to sit at a king's right 
hand, in thunder-storms,' " and would have carried her face in 
his memory forever. 

The severest test of a woman is to play an exceptional part 
in the world. Her respect, her dignity, her virtue itself, be- 
come doubtful, if not mythical, in the eyes of men. In the 
small circle of Ptolemy, Hannah Thurston had subjected her- 
self to this test, and it was no slight triumph for her, had she 
known it, that, while her views were received with eitha: hor- 
ror or contempt, while the names of her fellow priestesses or 
prophetesses were bandied about in utter disrespect, she was 
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never p^sonally ridiculed. No tongue dared to whisper an 
insinuation against either her sincerity or her purity. This, 
however, was partly owing to the circumstances of her life in 
the place. She had first achieved popularity as a teacher, and 
honor as a daughter. Among other things, it was generally re- 
ported and believed that she had declined an offer of marriage, 
advantageous in a worldly point of view, and the act was set 
down to her credit as wholly one of duty towards her mother. 

In her plain brown dress, with linen collar and cuff^, the 
only ornament being a knot of blue ribbon at the throat, she 
also, appear^cl.to be a Quakeress; yet, ^ohad long since per- 
ceived that the external forms of the sect had become obsolete, 
and no longer considered herself bound by them. Some con- 
cession indr^ss, however, was still due for her mother's sake, 
beyond whose rapidly shortening span of life she could see no 
aim in her own, unless it were devoted to righting the wrongs 
of her sex. She had had her girlish dreams ; but the next 
birthday was her thirtieth, and she had already crossed, in re- 
solve, that deep gulf in a woman's life. 

Miss Caroline Dilworth, in her blue dress, came as if dipped 
in the Indian Summer, with a beryl gleam in her eyes, as she 
darted into the sitting-room. She caught Hannah Thurston 
around the waist, and kissed her twice : she was never known 
to greet her female friends with less. Then, leaning gently 
over the rocking-chair, she took the old woman's hand. 

" Take off thy bonnet, child," said the latter, " and push 
thy hair back, so that I can see thy face. I'm glad thee's 
come." 

" Oh, Friend Thurston, I was so afraid I couldn't get away 
from Parkman's. It's a lonely place, you know, over the hill, 
and she's hard of hearing. Ah ! I'm out of breath, yet" — and 
therewith heaving a sigh of relief, the little creature threw off 
her shawl and untied the strings of her bonnet. 

Their life had so much in it that was grave and earnest — 
their conversation naturally turning to the past rather than 
the future — ^that the Thurstons always felt themselves cheered 
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by Miss Dilworth's visits. She dropped her affectations in 
their presence, and became, for the time, a light-hearted, ami- 
able, silly woman. She never arrived without a fresh budget 
of gossip, generally of slight importance, but made piquant by 
her rattling way of telling it. 

" How thee does run on I" Friend Thurston would some- 
times say, whereupon the sempstress would only toss her curls 
and run on all the more inveterately. 

*^ Oh, I must tell you all about Lakeside and the new owner !" 
she exclaimed, as she settled herself into a chair. 

Hannah Thurston could probably have told her more about 
Mr. Woodbury than she already knew ; but it would have 
been unkind to cut short the eager narrative, and so Bute's re- 
port, with many additions and variations, was served out to 
them in chapters, during the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH MB. WOODBUBY HBABS A WOMAN SPEAK* 

In his intercourse with the society of his new home, Wood- 
bury found fewer distasteful circumstances to be overlooked, 
than he had at first feared. The novelty of the experience 
had its charm, and, as his mind recovered something of thskt 
active interest in men which he had almost unlearned, he was 
surprised to find how vital and absorbing his relations with 
them became. From the very earnestness of his views, how- 
ever, he was reticent in the expression of them, and could with 
difficulty accustom himself to the discussion, in mixed society, of 
subjects which are usually only broached in the confidential inti- 
macy of friends. Not merely " Fate, free-will, foreknowledge 
absolute," but the privacy of individual faiths, doubts, and as- 
pirations, became themes of discussion ; even the shrinking 
sanctity of love was invaded, and the ability to converse 
fluently was taken by the community of Ptolemy as a sign of 
capacity to feel deeply on these subjects. 

At the dinners and evening parties of the English, an intel- 
lectual as well as a social propriety is strictly observed, and the 
man who makes a habit of producing for general inspection, 
his religious convictions or his moral experiences, is speedily 
voted a bore. Maxwell Woodbury, whose long residence in 
Calcutta had fixed his habits, in this respect, was at first more 
amused than shocked, at the abandon with which spiritual 
intimacies were exchanged, in the society of Ptolemy. He soon 
learned, however, that much of this talk was merely a superfi- 
cial sentimentalism, and that the true sanctities of the speakers' 
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hearts were violated more in appearance than in fact. Never- 
theless, he felt no inclination to take part in conversation of 
this character, and fell into the habit of assuming a mystical, 
paradoxical tone, whenever he was forcibly drawn into the 
discussion. Sometimes, indeed, he was tempted to take the 
opposite side of the views advocated, simply in order to extort 
more reckless and vehem^t ut^^fanb^d from their defenders. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that his lack of earnestness, — as 
it seemed to the others — was attributed by many to a Btolid 
indifference to humanity. Seth Wattles even went so far as 
to say : ** 1 should not irohder if he had thadia hii krioikey in 
the acchrbted opittfai triffic." 

The two topicii which, for him, possessed itt itit Aidically ti^ 
pellant character j happened to be those which Werie at tfaat 
time mbst actively discusded: Spiritualisni and Wotaen'd 
Itightd. He had Seeh the slight-of-hand of the Indian jugglers^ 
far more wonderftll than any feats supetnaturally ^rformed 
in the presence of hiiBdiums, and the profe^ised cbmmnnioiationd 
from the world of spirits struck him aS beiilg More inane 
twaddle than th^t which Ml from the lipis of the Kviiig be^ 
lierets. He had not lived thirty-six yeard withotlt sJi niuch 
knowledge of Woman as a single man may profitably acquire; 
hM, the better he kiiew the sex, the more tender ^d profound 
became his regard. To him, in his strength, however, the re^ 
lation 6f protector Was indispensable ; the rudest blows of life 
must first fall upon his shield. The idea of ah iiideplBiident 
Strength, exist&ig side by side with his, yet without refqWrmg 
its supjport. Was unnatural and repulsive. Aunt DenniSofr, fiii 
her noble Self-abhegation ds Wifo and inotW, was iiiibre ^tjftecMy 
in his eyesi than Mary WoDstohecraft or Madame de Sta^ 
It Wias difficult fo^ him to believe Jiow any truly i'^ned aWd 
feminize Wonian ctJttld cliaim for her Sex a share ill the ispecSal 
bcc\lpatio^dV>fmaA. 

There is alWiays a perverse fete Which attracts one irM thd 
Very situations he Wishes to avoid. On the evebiiig When th^ 
Sewing-Union met at Merryfield's, Woodbury haj^^ed to be 
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dravn into a grqi^p which contained Mrs. W^^p, Hs^nnah 
Thurston, and the hoirt. The latter was speaking pf fk plan 
for a Female Medipal College. 

" It is the first step," said he, *^ and its succpsfj wilj pyer- 
throv the dynasty pf ideas, npder whipl^ wom^n has been 
crushed, as it were." The phrase: *'dyn^ty of id^as," he 
had borrowpd from a receipt lectu^-er. 

♦* Well", said ])ira. Wal4oi musingly, "if it wept po further 
I should not have much to say against it, for we Ipipw thqt 
women are the best nurses, and they ma^ make tolerabj^ doc- 
tors. But I should prefer that somebody else than mysplf 
made the beginning." 

" Tou are right," remarked Woodbpry ; " it is not pleasant 
to |hink of a woman standing at a dissecting-table, with a 
scalpel in her hand, and a quarter of a subject beforp her.'^ 

^a2mah Thurston shuddered inwardly, but ^t oncp took up 
th^ gauntlet. "Why not?" she a^ked. "Are not if omen 
enable of this, and ipore than this, for the sake of knowledge 
that will ^ablp them to do good? Or is it because their 
minds are too weak to grgj^pple with the mysteries of science ?" 

^oodbury, to avoid a discussion to which be was so 
strongly averse^ assumed a gay, bantering tone- "In the 
presence of ladies," he said, smiling, and partly directing his 
words to Mrs. W^^dp, ^' there is only one yraj of ansTf ering 
tl^p la|4;er question." 

Hann^fi Thurstop was of too earnest a pature to endure 
trifling — ^for such seemed his reply. Her gray pyes kindled 
with an emotion a very little milder than contepipt. " So I" 
she exdaimed, " we must still endure the dpgradation of 
hollow compliment. We are still children, and bur poise can 
be quieted with sugar-plums !" 

«*^ I beg your pardpn. Miss Thurstop !" Woodbury gravely 
answered. " My s|.pparent disrespect wa^ but a shift to avoid 
fliscussing a subject which I have never seriously ponsidered, 
and which, I will only say, seems to me a matter of instinct 
rather than of argument. Besides," he added, " I believe 
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Mrs. Waldo, as our dictatress, prohibits debate on these 
occasions." 

The lady referred to immediately came to his assistance. 
" I do prohibit it ;" said she, with a magisterial wave of the 
hand; "and you cannot object to my authority, Hannah, 
since you have a chance to defend our sex, and cover with 
confusion all such incorrigible bachelors as Mr. Woodbury, on 
Thursday next. I'm sure he's a misanthrope, or — mis — what- 
ever you call it." 

" A misogynist ?" Woodbury gayly suggested. "No, no, 
Mrs. Waldo. Do not you, as a clergyman's wife, know that 
there may be a devotional feeling so profound as to find the 
pale of any one sect too narrow ?" 

Hannah Thurston looked earnestly at the speaker. What 
did he mean ? — was that also jest ? she asked herself. She 
was unaccustomed to such mental self-possession. Most of 
the men she knew would have ans^^ered her with spirit, con- 
sidering that to decline a challenge thrown down by a woman 
was equivalent to acknowledging the intellectual equality of 
the sexes — ^this being the assertion which they most strenu- 
ously resisted. Mr. Woodbury, however, had withdrawn as 
a matter of taste and courtesy. She had given him the 
opportunity of doing so, a little to her own discomfiture, and 
was conscious that her self-esteem was wounded by the* result. 
She could not quite forgive him for this, though his manner, 
she felt, compelled respect. At the risk of having her silence 
misinterpreted, she made no reply. 

Woodbury, who had not understood Mrs. Waldo's allusion, 
took an opportunity, later in the evening, to ask for an ex- 
planation. 

" I thought you had heard," said she. " There is to be a 
meeting in favor of Women's Rights, on Thursday afternoon, 
at the Hall, in Ptolemy. Mr. Bemis, the great advocate of 
the reform, is to be there, and I believe they expect Bessie 
Stryker." 

" Who is Bess-e Stryker ?" 
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f? Mf. Woodbury ! It's well ypu did not 9ak Hannah Thura- 
loB that question. Yow-Ve been out of the country— I had 
forgotten tb^t ; but I sbpuld think yon mu»t have heard of 
Jier in C^cutta. She has travelled all over the country, 
lecturing on the pubject, and has made such a name as a 
speaker that everybody goes to hear her. She is quite pretty, 
and wears jbhe new Bloomer dress." 

•*''RejJly, you excite my curiosity, I must attend this 
meeting, if only to show Miss Thurston that I am above the 
vulgar pri^udice which I presum.e she imputes to me.'^ 

;" Oh, no, Mr. Woodbury. Hannah Thurston is not unjust, 
whatever faults she may bave. But you should know that she 
has a dislike— morbid) it seems to mp — of the compliments 
which ypu wen generally pay to us women. For j^j part, I 
see no harm in them.'^ 

"Both of you, at least, are candid," replied Woodbury, 
laughing, ^'and that trait, with me, covers a multitude of 
weaknesses.'? 

Wojodbury went to the meeting on the following Thursday, 
much as he would have attended a Brahminical festival in 
honor o£ the Goddess TJnna-Puma. He felt no particular 
interest in the aubject to be treated, except a curiosity to know 
how it eould be rendered plausible to a semi-intdligent 
auditory. Of Ptolemy, privatdy and Bocially, he had seen 
jBomediing, but he had not yet mingled with Ptolemy in 
public. 

^^The HaiV' as it was called (being die only one in the 
{^ace), was a brick building, situated on the principd street. 
Its true name was Tumbiety Hall, from the builder and owner, 
Mr. Jabez Tumbijety, who had generoudy bestowed his name 
span it in consideratipn of receiving ten per cent, on his in- 
vestment, from the lease of it to phrenologists, the dancing 
sdiool, Ethiopian Minstrels, exhibitors of laughing gas, lec- 
turers on anatomy (the last lecture exclusively for gentlemen), 
jugglers, temperance meetings, caucuses of the Hunkers and 
Barnburners, and, on Sundays, to the Bethesdeans in the 
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morning and the Spiritualists in the evening. Its internal . 
aspect was rather shabby. The roughly-plastered walls offered 
too great a temptation for the pencils and charcoal of un- 
fledged artists, when bored by a windy orator. Various 
grotesque heads, accompanied by names and dates, made up 
for the absence of frescoes, but the talent thus displayed did 
not seem to be appreciated, for under some of them was 
written, in a later hand : " he is a fool." The benches were 
of unpainted pine, with long back-rails, which, where they 
had not been split off by the weight of the leaning crowd, 
were jagged with whittled notches. Along the further end 
of the hall ran a platform, raised three feet above the floor, 
and containing a table, three arm-chairs, and two settees. The 
floor might have been swept, but had not recently been 
washed, to judge from the stains of tobacco-juice by which it 
was mottled. 

When "Woodbury entered, the seats were nearly all ocou 
pied, an audience of five hundred persons being in attendance. 
Most of them were evidently from the country; some, indeed, 
who were favorably inclined to the cause, had come from Mul- 
ligansville and Atauga City. All the loafers of Ptolemy^were 
there, of course, and occupied good seats. The few members 
of the respectable, conservative, moneyed class, whose curiosity 
drew them in, lingered near the door, on the edges of the 
crowd, in order that they might leave whenever so disposed, 
without attracting attention to their presence. 

Mr. Merryfield occupied the middle chair on the platform, 
with a heavy-faced, bald-templed, belligerent looking gentleman 
on his right, and a middle-aged lady in black sUk, on his left. 
The settees were also occupied by persons of both sexes who 
were interested in the cause. Among them was ECannah 
Thurston. 

A whispered consultation was carried on for some time 
among the party on the platform, the belligerent gentleman 
evidently having the most to say. Finally Mr. Merryfield 
arose, thumped upon the table, and after waiting a minute 
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for the ^^aJisr to subside, announced : " The meeting will now 
come to order I" 

The meeting being already in order, no effect was produced 
by this announcement. 

*' As we have assembled together, as it were," he continued, 
" principally to listen to the noble advocates of the glorious 
cause who are to appear before us, my friends suggest that — 
that there should be no — that we should dispense, as it were, 
with a regular organization, and proceed to listen to their 
voices. The only — ^I would suggest, if the meeting is willing, 
that we should appoint — ^that is, that a committee should be 
named, as it were, to draw up resolutions expressing their — 
our sense on the subject of Women's Rights. Perhaps," ho 
added, turning around, " some one will make the motion." 

" I move that a committee of six be appointed I" " I second 
the motion I" were heard, almost simultaneously. 

" Those in favor of that motion will signify their assent by 
saying ' Aye I' " said Mr. Merryfield. 

" Aye I" rang through the house with startling imanimity, 
all the boys expressing their enthusiastic assent. 

** Contrary— * No r" 

Dead silence. 

"The Ayes have it. Who shall the Committee be com- 
posed of." 

" Both sexes must be represented. Three men and three 
women," said the belligerent gentleman, suddenly, half rising 
from his seat. 

In a short time the members of the Committee were appoint- 
ed, and, there being no further business on hand, Mr. Merry- 
field said : " I have now the pleasure, as it were, of introducing 
to the audience the noble advocate of Women's Rights, Isaiah 
Bends, who— whose name is — ^is well known to you all as the 
champion of his — ^I mean, her — persecuted sex." Mr. Merry- 
field was so disconcerted by the haltsuppressed laughter which 
followed this blunder, that the termination of his eulogium be- 
came still more confused. " The name of Isaiah Bemis," he 
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said, ''does not need my pondem -7- commendation. When 
Woman shall fill her true spere, it will shine — will be written 
among the ijaartyrs of Reform, as it were, for Truth, crushed 
to Earth, rises up in spite of — of— though the heayeofi fell I'* 

Mr. Bemis, whjO was no other thou the gentleman of bel- 
ligerent aspect, already mentioned, at once arose, bowing 
gravely in answer to a slight, hesitating, uncertain sound of 
applause. The Ptolemy public had not listened for years to 
speal^rs of all kinds, ai^d on all subjects, without acquiring 
some 4iBgree of critical percepticm. They both enjoyed and 
prided theQisely.es on their ^upien, aiid a new man, whatever 
his doctrines might bC) was sure that he would find a full 
house to receive hipi. J£ he possessed ^ther eloqui^ce or 
humor, in any a{^eciable degree, he had no reason to com- 
plain of his recepticHi. The class of hearers to which we refer 
did not consider themselves committed to the speaker's views 
]i)y their manifestations of applause. Off the platform, there 
were not twenty advocates of Womb's Rights in the whole 
audience, yet all w^re ready to hear Mr. Bemis, and to approve 
a good thing, if he sjipuld happea tp say it. 

A few minutes, however, satisfied thepi that be was not the 
kind of speaker they coveted. He took for his text that maxim 
.pf the Depliaratjbo^ of I^depend^ce, thajb «*.*aU goveniments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed,^' first 
prpyed the absolute ju^ti^e of the theory, and then exhibited 
.the flagrant yicd^pn pf it ia the ^ase ,of woman. She is 
equally obliged, with man, to submit to the laws, he said, but 
fras no vpW5.^ w making tfre^; eyep those la^vs vhich control 
hejr property, ^r parnings, her iBhi)[dre», her ]^Gt^m itself, a^e 
jenacted witfiout cpnaultatjcm ynt^ feer. She not only loses her 
papae, but her indiyi4ual privilegjBs are curtailed, as if she be- 
Ji>ng.e4 t9 ^ JrtMw ordep pf beii^^, The character of h{s 
harangue was aggre^siy^ thxoaghovrf;. JJe referred «a little 
as possible, to any ifA^rient difference in the destinies of sex ; 
J^en^d ?ypmen wiere simply hum^ beings, and in Society, md 
.Jaw, m^ Govemm^ent, tJ^ere should be no distinction made 
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between them. There was a certsdn specious display of logic 
in his address ; the faulty links were glozed over, so that his 
chain of argument appeared sound and strong, from end to 
end. Granting his premises, indeed, which he assumed with 
an air, as if they were beyond dispute — all the rest readily fol- 
lowed. Those who believed with him, not perceiving the de- 
fect in his basis, were charmed with the force and clearness of 
his views. 

A crowd feels, not reasons, and the auditors, after an hour 
of this talk, began to manifest signs of weariness. Even 
Woodbury, to whom the whole scene was a study — or, rather, 
a show — only kept his place from a desire to hear the famous 
Bessie Stryker. 

Mr. Bemis at last sat down, and some further whispering 
ensued. There was a slight hitch in the proceedings, it was 
evident. In a few minutes, Mr. Merryfield again arose. " My 
friends," said he ; "I regret to be able to state that we are 
disappointed, as it were, in listening — ^in the arrival of Bessie 
Stryker. We expected her in the afternoon stage coming from 
Cephalonia, and was to have lectured there last night, but has 
arrived without her. But I hope, nevertheless, that you will — 
that it will be agreeable to you, as it were, to hear a few 
words from our friend, Hannah Thurston^ who requires — ^whom 
you know already." 

Hearty signs of approbation greeted this announcement. 
Thus appealed to, Hannah Thurston, who at first made a move- 
ment of hesitation, rose, quietly removed her bonnet, and 
walked forward to the table. Her face seemed a little paler 
than usual, but her step was firm, and the hand which she 
placed upon the table did not tremble. After a pause, as if 
to collect and isolate her mind from external impressions, she 
commenced speaking, in a voice so low that only its silver 
purity of tone enabled her to be heard. Yet the slight tremu- 
lousness it betrayed indicated no faltering of courage ; it was 
simply a vibration of nerves rather tensely strung. 

" I will not repeat," she began, " the arguments by which 
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the eloquent speaker ha9 illustrated the wrongs endured by 
woman, under all governments and all systems of law, whether 
despotic or republican. These are eonsiderations which lie 
further from us; we are most concerned for those injuries 
which require an immediate remedy. When we have removed 
the social prejudices which keep our Bex in a fidsc position — 
when we have destroyed the faith of the people in the tyran- 
nical traditions by which we are ruled — the chains of the law 
will break of themselves. As a beginning to that end, woman 
must claim an equal right to education, to employment, and re 
ward. These are the first steps in our reform, to reach the 
sources of those evils which cause our greatest suffering. We 
can endure a little longer, to be deprived of the permission to 
vote and to rule, because the denial is chiefly an assault upon 
our intelligence ; but we need now— at once — ^and, my friends, 
I am pleading for millions who cannot speak for themselves — 
we need an equal privilege with man, to work and to be justly 
paid. The distinction which is made, to our prqj^dice, renders 
us weak and helpless, compared with our brethren, to whom 
^1 fields are open, and who may claim the compensation which 
is justified by their labor, without incurring ridicule or coa- 
tempt. They are ^ven allowed to usurp branches which, if 
the popu^r }deas of lyom^p's ^^ealq^e^y and man^s chivaliy 
towards her be true, should be left for us. Even adnutting 
that our sphere is limited — ^that there are only a few things 
which we may prop^rly do — ^is it generpus, is it even just, that 
man, who h^s the whole range of life to choose from, should 
crowd us out frpm these few* chances of earning our bread ? 
Or to force us to perform thp same labor fot a smaller remu- 
neration, because we are wpmen ? pould we not measure a 
yard of calico as rapidly, or choose a shade of sephyr 9a con- 
rectly as the elegant young men who stand behind the coua* 
ter? With our more sensitive physical prganization, nugh( 
not all task^ requiring quickness, nicety of touch, and careful 
arrangement, be safely confided tp our hands ?" 

^f this point the audience, which had quite lost its ^ of 
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W^afihi^, Bfbkfe iiltd subdued btit cofdial Api)laue^. Hton^h 
iThUrttOti'fe toice, as fche aeqalr^ possession of her subject, in- 
^i*ettsed ill streiigtb^ but at no time iappeared to rise above a 
^o^^^satiOhM tdnfe. Hfer fiianner aliso, was simply convfelrfttt- 
taonal. TElie lieft hand slightly touched the table, as if she only 
tridhed to fe^l a iuiipV)i*t at hand, not nm it ; while she now 
and thehj ihtolunt^rilyj inadie ^ simple movement With thfe 
right. Tlite iihpresisldn tjiie J)rodticed was that of a wotnftn 
o(»!iipel]«d hf "ddniiB poWerfid neeessity or duty to istpp^r 
before A public assembly, tiot t^ one who coveted and enjojr^d 
lh« pKMition. Woodbuiy was profoundly interested in the 
i0]^aki^^ and iti her w6tds. Both Were equally liew to him. 

** Whiat We hcyw adt, thtetefbr^, my friends j" she continued, 
*' is thM the Bimplift justicie be meted out to us, which we feel 
thit tuaii— Idthoiit ladoptihg aty of our views concerning the 
^«6 jpoisitioii of Wotiaan — is botod to give. We ask that his 
boasted chivalry be pUt into j>ractice, not merely in escorting 
to to cohceHS, oi' giving uS Ms seat in a railro^d-oftr^ Or serv- 
ittj^ tis first ^t this table-^r in iaM other Ways by which the 
reputation of diivAlry and gaUantty towards our sex is earned 
%,t little cost ; but in leAving Op6n to uS those plftOes which he 
Confesses we are fitted to fill — in jpayihg us, as teachers, clerks, 
tailors^ or Operiatives^ the saitie Wages for the Sathe woik which 

Ibcndtor' 

^his was So sim^y a^d fairly Dtated, that the audience again 
&i6aftily approved. Thfere Was ndthing, in fact. Of th^ pecuiiiar 
doctrines of Women's Rights in what She said-— lioiMng to 
^hich they could not haVe individually assented, without com- 
promising their position in regard to the main point. Mr. 
Bemis^ hoi^et^er, drew down his heavy brows, and whispered 
to the chairman : *' Very good, so far ^ it goes, but tittildly 
Btated. We must strike the evil at its root." 

After dwelling for Somte time oA this aspect of the (Juestion, 
tod illustrating it by a number of examples, Hannah Thurston 
Went a step further. 

"But we deny," she Sjad, "that Man has any natural right 
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to prescribe the bounds within which Woman may labor and 
live. God alone has that right, and His laws govern both 
sexes with the same authority. Man has indeed assumed it, 
because he disbelieves in the intellectual equality of women. 
He has treat.ed her as an older child, to whom a certain amount 
of freedom might be allowed, but whom it was not safe to 
release entirely from his guardianship. He has educated her 
in this belief, through all the ages that have gone by since the 
creation of the world. Now and then, women have arisen, it 
is true, to vindicate the equal authority of their sex, and have 
nobly won their places in history ; but the growth of the truth 
has been slow — so slow, that to-day, in this enlightened ma- 
turity of the world, we must plead and prove all that which 
you should grant without our asking. It is humiliating that 
a woman is obliged to collect evidence to convince men of her 
equal intelligence. She, who is also included in the one word, 
Man 1 Placed side by side with him in Paradise — ^Mother of 
the Saviour who came to redeem his fallen race — ^first and 
holiests among the martyrs and saints I Young men I Thmk 
of your own mothers, and spare us this humiliation !" 

These words, uttered with startling earnestness, produced a 
marked sensation in the audience. Perhaps it was a peculiarity 
springing from her Quaker descent, that the speaker's voice 
gradually assumed the character of a musical recitative, be- 
coming a clear, tremulous chant, almost in monotone. This 
gave it a sad, appealing expression, which touched the emo- 
tional nature of the hearer, and clouded his judgment for the 
time being. After a pause, she continued in her ordinary 
tone: 

" The pages of history do not prove the superiority of man. 
When we consider the position which he has forced woman to 
occupy, we should rather wonder that she has so often resist- 
ed his authority, and won possession of the empire which he 
had appropriated to himself. In the earliest ages he admitted 
her capacity to govern, a power so high and important in its 
nature, that we should be justified in claiming that it embraces 
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an other capacities, and in resting our defence on that alone. 
Such women as Semiramis and Zenobia, Margaret of Deiimark, 
and Elizabeth of England, Maria Theresa, and Catharine of 
Russia, are not the least — ^not second, even — among great 
rulers. Jael and Judith, and the Maid of Orleans stand no 
less high among the deliverers of nations, than Leonidas and 
William TeU. The first poet who sang may have been Homer, 
but the second was Sappho.* Even in the schools of Philoso- 
phy, the ancients had their Hypatia, and the scholars of the 
Middle Ages honored the learning of Olympia Morata. Men 
claim the field of scientific research as being exclusively their 
own ; but the names of Caroline Herschel in England, and 
Maria Mitchell in America, prove that even here women can- 
not justly be excluded. Ah, my friends I when God calls a 
human being to be the discoverer of His eternal laws, or the 
illustrator of His eternal beauty, He does not stop to consider 
the question of sex I If you grant human intellect at all to 
Woman, you must grant the possibility of inspiration, of gen- 
ius, of a life divinely selected as the instrument of some great 
and glorious work. Admitting this, you may safely throw 
open to us all avenues to knowledge. Hampered as Woman 
still is — circumscribed in her spheres of action and thought 
(for her false education permanently distorts her habits of 
mind) — she is yet, at present, far above the Saxon bondmen 
from whom the most of you are descended. You know that 
she has risen thus far, not only without injury to herself, but 
to your advantage: why check her progress, here? Nay, why 
check it any where ? If Man's dominion be thereby limited, 
would his head be less uneasy, if the crown he claims were 
shsyed with another ? Is not a friend better than a servant ? 
If Marriage were 2^ partnership for Woman, instead of a clerk 
shipj the Head of the House would feel his burthen so much 
the lighter. K the physician's wife were competent to prepare 
Us medicines, or the merchant's to keep his books, or the law- 

4( Miss Thurston makes these statements on her own responsibility. 

4 
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yer's to draw up a bond, the gain would be mutual. For Wo- 
man, to be a true helpmeet to Man, must know all that Man 
knows ; and, even as she is co-heir with him of Heaven — ^re- 
ceivingy not the legal ' Third part,' but all of its infinite bles- 
sedness, — so she should be co-proprietor of the Earth, equally 
. armed to subdue its iniquities, and prepare it for a better 
future 1" 

With these words, Hannah Thurston closed her address. 
As she quietly walked back to her seat and resumed her bon- 
net, there was a stir of satisfaction among the audience, ter- 
minating in a round of applause, which, however, she did not 
acknowledge in any way. Although, in no part of the dis- 
course, had she touched the profounder aspects of the subject^ 
especially the moral distinctions of sex, she had given utter- 
ance to many absolute truths, which were too intimately con- 
nected, in her mind, with the doctrine she had adopted, for 
her to perceive their real independence of it. Thus, most of 
her hearers, while 'compelled to agree with her in many re- 
spects, still felt themselves unconvinced in the main particular. 
She was not aware of her own inability to discuss the question 
fireely, and. ascribed to indifference or prejudice that reluc- 
tance among men, which really sprang from their generous 
consideration for her sex. 

As for Woodbury, he had listened with an awakened in- 
terest in her views, which, for the time, drew his attention 
from the speaker's personality. Her first appearance had 
excited a singular feeling of compassion — ^partly for the trial 
which, he fancied, she must imdergo, and partly for the 
mental delusion which was its cause. It was some time be- 
fore he was reassured by her calmness and self-possession. 
At the close, he was surprised to discover in himself a lurking 
sensation of regret that she had not spoken at greater length. 
** I was wrong the other night," he thought. " This woman 
is in severe earnest, and would have been less offended if I 
had plumply declined her challenge, instead of evading it I 
have yet something to learn from these people." 
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The Committee of Six now made their report. Seth Wat- 
tles, who was one of the number, and had assumed to himself 
the office of Chairman, read a string of Resolutions, setting 
forth. That : Whereas, this is an Age of Progress, and no re- 
form should be overlooked in the Great Battle for the Right : 
Therefore, Resolved — ^That we recognize in this movement 
for the Equal Rights of Woman a cause without the support 
of which no other cause can be permanently successful : and, 
Resolved, That we will in every way help forward the good 
work, by the Dissemination of Light and Information, tending 
to set forth the claims of Woman before the Community : also, 
Resolved, That we will circulate petitions to the State Legis- 
lature, for the investment of Woman with, all civil and political 
rights : and, lastly. Resolved, That, we will use our best en- 
deavors to increase the circulation of The Monthly HoUyhock^ 
a journal devoted to the cause of Women's Rights. 

Mr. Merryfield arose and inquired : " Shall the Report of 
the Committee be adopted ?" He fortunately checked himself 
in time not to add : " as it were." 

" I move its adoption I" " I second the motion I" were im- 
mediately heard from the platform. 

" All who are in favor of adopting the Resolutions we have 
just heard read, will signify their assent by saying 'Aye !' " 

A scattering, irregular fire of " Ayes" arose in reply. The 
boys felt that their sanction would be out of place on this occa- 
sion, with the exception of two or three, who hazarded their 
voices, in the belief that they would not be remarked, in the 
general vote. To their dismay, they launched themselves into 
an interval of silence, and their shrill pipes drew all eyes to 
their quarter of the house. 

"Contrary,— 'No!'" 

The opponents of the movement, considering that this was 
not their meeting, refrained from voting. 

*' Before the meeting adjourns," said Mr. Merryfield, again 
risiDg, " I must — ^I take the liberty to hope, as it were, that 
the truths we have heard this day may spread — may sink 
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deeply into our hearts. We expect to be able to announce, 
before long, a visit from Bessie Stryket, whose faOure — whom 
we have missed from among our eleg— eloquent champions. 
But we trust she is elsewhere, and our loss is their gain. I 
thank the audience for your attendance — attention, I should 
say, and approbation of our glorious reforai. As there is no 
frirther business before the meeting, and our fnends from Mul- 
ligansville and Atauga City have some distance to return home, 
we will now adjourn in time to reach their destination." 

At this hint the audience rose, and began to crowd out the 
narrow door-way and down the steep staircase. Woodbury, 
pushed and hustled along with the rest, was amused at the 
remarks of the crowd: "He? — oh, he's a gassy old fellow!" 
'* Well, there's a good deal of truth in it!" "Bessie Stryker? 
rd rather hear Hannah Thurston any day !" " He didn't half 
like it !" " She has a better right to say such things than he 
has !" — and various other exclamations, the aggregate of which 
led him to infer that the audience felt no particular interest in 
the subject of Women's Rights, but had a kindly personal feel- 
ing towards Hannah Thurston. 
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CHAPTER VL 

IN WmCH LAKESIDE BECOMES LIYELT. 

WiNTEE at last set in — the steady winter of Central New 
York, where the snow which falls at the beginning of Decem- 
ber nsually covers the ground until March. Ptolemy, at least, 
which lies upon the northern side of the watershed between 
the Susquehanna and the rivers which flow into Lake Ontario, 
has a much less variable winter temperature than the great 
valley, lying some thirty miles to the southward. Atauga 
Lake, in common with Cayuga and Seneca, never freezes, 
except across the shallows at its southern end ; but its waters, 
so piercingly cold that they seem to cut the skin like the blade 
of a knife, have no power to sofben the northern winds. The 
bottoms between Ptolemy and the lake, and also, in fact, the 
Eastern and Western Valleys, for some miles behind the vil- 
lage, are open to the North ; and those sunny winter days 
which, in more sheltered localities, breathe away the snow, 
here barely succeed in softening it a little. On the hills it is 
even too deep for pleasure. As soon as a highway has been 
broken through the drifts, the heavy wood-sleds commence 
running, and very soon wear it into a succession of abrupt 
hollows, over which the light cutters go pitching like their 
nautical namesakes in a chopping sea. 

Woodbury, in obedience to a promise exacted by his sister, 
went to New York for the holidays, and, as might have been 
anticipated, became entangled in a succession of social engage- 
ments, which detained him until the middle of January. He 
Boon grew tired of acting as escort to his two pretty, but (it 
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must be confessed, in strict confidence), shallow nieces, wHose 
sole aesthetic taste was opera — and in opera, especially Verdi. 
After a dozen nights of " darling Bosio," and " delightful Be- 
neventano," and " all the rest of them," he would have been 
glad to hear, as a change, even the ^^Taza be-taza^^ of the Hin- 
doo nautch-girls. ' A season of eastern rains and muddy streets 
made the city insupportable and — rgreatly to the wonder of 
his sister's family — he declined an invitation to the grand 
Fifth Avenue ball of Mrs. Luther Leathers, in order to return 
to the wilderness of Ptolemy. 

Taking the New York and Erie express-train to the town 
of Miranda, he there diartered a two-horse cutter, with an 
Ksh attachment, and set out early the next morning. He 
had never before approached Ptolemy from this side, and thje 
journey had all the charm of a new region. It was a crisp, 
clear day, the blood of the horses was quickened by the frosty 
air, and the cutter slid rapidly and noiselessly over the weU- 
beaten track. With a wolf-skin robe on his knees, Woodbury 
sat in luxurious warmth, and experienced a rare delight in 
breathing the keen, electric crystal of the atmosphere. It was 
many years since he had felt such an exquisite vigor of life 
within him — such a nimble play of the aroused blood — such 
lightness of heart, and hope, and courage 1 The snow-crystals 
sparkled in the sunshine, and the pure shoulders of the hills 
before him shone like silver against the naked blue of the sky. 
He sang aloud, one after another, the long-forgotten songs;, 
until his moustache tamed to ice and hung upon his mouth 
like the hasp of a padlock. 

Rising out of the Southern valleys, he sped along, over the 
cold, rolling uplands of the watershed, and reached Mulligans- 
ville towards noon. Here the road turned westward, and a 
farther drive of three miles brought him to the brink of the 
long descent to East Atauga Creek. At this point, a superb 
winter landscape was unfolded before him. Ptolemy, with its 
spires, its one compactly-btdlt, ambitious street, its scattered 
liouses and gardens, Isly in the centre of the picture. Qn the 
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white floor of the Talley were drawn, with almost painftd 
sharpness and distinctness, the outlines of farm-houses, and 
bams, fences, isolated trees, and the winding lines of elm and 
alder which marked the courses of the streams. Beyond the 
mouth of the further valley rose the long, cultivated sweep of 
the western hill, flecked with dull-purple patches of pine forest. 
Northward, across the white meadows and the fringe of trees 
along Roaring Brook, rose the sunny knoU of Lakeside, shel- 
tered by the dark woods behind, while further, stretching far 
away between the steep shores, gleamed the hard, steel-blue 
sheet of the lake. The air was so intensely clear that the dis- 
tance was indicated only by a difference in the hue of objects, 
not by their diminished distinctness. 

" By Jove ! this is glorious I" exclaimed Woodbury, scarcely 
conscious that he spoke. 

" Shure, an' it's a fine place, Surr 1" said the Irish driver, ap- 
propiiating tJie exclamation. 

Shortly after commencing the descent, a wreck was descried 
ahead. A remnant of aristocracy — or, at least, a fondness for 
aristocratic privilege — still lingers among our republican peo- 
ple, and is manifested in its most offensive/orra, by the drivers 
of heavy teams. "No one ever knew a lime- wagon or a wood- 
sled to give an inch of the road to a lighter vehicle. In this 
case, a sled, on its way down, had forced an ascending cutter 
to turn out into a deep drift, and in attempting to regain the 
track both shafts of the latter had been snapped off. The sled 
pursued its way, regardless of the ruin, and the occupants of 
the cutter, a gentleman, and lady, were holding a consultation 
over their misfortime, when Woodbury came in sight of them. 
As the gentleman leading his horse back into the drift to give 
room, turned his face towards the approaching cutter, Wood- 
bury recognized, projecting between ear-lappets of fur, the cu- 
rioualy-planted nose, the insufficient lips, and the prominent 
teeth, which belonged to ihe Rev. Mr. Waldo. The recogni- 
tion was mutual. 

"My dear, it is Mr. Woodbury I" the latter joyfully cried, 
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tarning to the muffled lady. She instantly stood up in the 
cutter, threw back her veil, and hailed the approaching deliverer: 
*^ Helir me, good Samaritan I The Levite has wrecked me, and 
the Priest has enough to do, to take care of himself !" 

Woodbury stopped his team, sprang out, and took a survey 
of the. case. " It is not to be mended," said he ; ** you must 
crowd yourselves in with me, and we wUl drive on slowly, lead- 
ing the horse." 

" But I have to attend a funeral at Mulligansville — ^the child 
of one of our members," said Mr. Waldo, " and there is no 
time to lose. My dear, you must go back with Mr. Wood- 
bury. Perhaps he can take the harness and robes. I will 
ride on to Van Horn's, where I can borrow a saddle." 

This arrangement was soon carried into effect. Mr. Waldo 
mounted the bare-backed steed, and went off up the hill, thump- 
ing his heels against the animal's sides. The broken shafts 
were placed in the cutter, which was left "to be called for," 
ttnd Mrs. Waldo took her seat beside Woodbury. She had 
set out to attend the funeral, as a duty enjoined by her hus- 
band's office, and was not displeased to escape without damage 
to her conscience. 

** Pm glad you've got back, Mr. Woodbury," she said, as 
they descended the hilL " We like to have our friends about 
us, in the winter, and I assure you, you've been missed." 

" It is pleasant to feel that I have already a place among 
you," he answered. " What is the last piece of gossip ? Is 
the Great Sewing-Union still in existence ?" 

'* Not quite on the old foundation. Our fair has been held 
— ^by the bye, there I missed you. I fully depended on selling 
you a quantity of articles. Ilie Anti-Slavery Fair is over, too ; 
but they are still working for the Jutnapore Mission, as there 
is a chance of sending the articles direct to Madras, before 
long ; and so the most of us still attend, and either assist them 
or take our own private sewing with us." 

" Where do you next meet ?" 

** Ah, that's our principal trouble. We have exhausted all 
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the available houses, besides going twice to Bue's and "Wilkin- 
son's. Our parsonage is so small — a mere pigeon-house — that 
it's out of the. question. 1 wish I had some of your empty 
rooms at Lakeside. Now, there's an idea I Capital I Confess 
that my weak feminine brain is good at resorts 1" 

" What is it ?" Woodbury asked. 

" Can't you guess ? You shall entertain the Sewing-Union 
one evening. We will meet at Lakeside : it is just the thing 1" 

" Are you serious, Mrs. Waldo ? I could not, of course, be 
so ungracious as to reftise, provided there is no impropriety 
in compliance. What would Ptolemy say to the plan ?" 

" FU take charge of that I" she cried. *' Impropriety 1 Are 
you not a steady, respectable Member of Society, I should like 
to know ? If there's any thing eet down against you, we must 
go to Calcutta to find it. And we are sure there are no trap- 
doors at Lakeside, or walled-up skeletons, or Blue Beard cham- 
bers. Besides, this isn't Mulligansville or Anacreon, and it is 
not necessary to be so very straight-laced. Oh yes, it is the 
very thing. As for the domestic preparations, count on my 
help, if it is needed." 

" I am afraid," he replied, " that Mrs. Babb would resent 
any interference with her authority. In fact," he added, 
laughing, " I am not certain that it is safe to decide, without 
first consulting her." 

" There, now !" rejoined Mrs. Waldo. " Do you remember 
what I once told you ? Yes, you bachelors, who boast of 
your independence of woman, are the only real slaves to the 
«ex. No wife is such a tyrant as a housekeeper. Not but 
what Mrs. Babb is a very honest, conscientious, proper sort of 
a person, — ^but she don't make a home, Mr. Woodbury. You 
should get married." 

"Tliat is easily said, Mrs. Waldo," he replied, with a laugh 
wtiich covered, like a luxuriant summer vine, the entrance to 
a sighing cavern, — " easily said, and might be easOy done, if 
one were allowed to choose a wife for her domestic qualities, 
valued at so much per month." 
4* 
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"Pshaw!" said she, with assumed contempt. "Ton are 
not a natural cynic, and have no right to be single, at your 
age, without a good reason.*' 

" Perhaps there is a good reason, Mrs. Waldo. Few per- 
sons, I imagine, remain single from choice. I have lost the 
susceptibility of my_ younger days, but not the ideal of a true 
wedded life. I should not dare to take the only perfect 
woman in the world, unless I could be lover as well as hus- 
band. I sincerely wish my chances were better : but would 
you have me choose one of the shallow, showy creatures I 
have just been visiting, or one of your strong-minded orators, 
here in Ptolemy ?" 

Mrs. Waldo understood both the earnest tone of the speaker, 
and the veiled bitterness of his concluding words. She read 
his heart at a glance, thorough woman as she was, and honored 
him then, and forever thenceforth. 

" You must not take my nonsense for more than it is worth, 
Mr. Woodbuiy," she answered softly. " Women at my age, 
when God denies them children, take to match-making, in the 
hope of fulfilling their mission by proxy. It is unselfish in us, 
at least. But, bless me I here we are, at the village. Remem- 
ber, the Sewing-Union meets at Lakeside." 

" As soon as the Autocrat Babb has spoken," said he, as he 
handed her out at the Cimmerian Parsonage, '* I will send 
word, and then the matter will rest entirely in your hands." 

" Mine ? Oh, I am a female General Jackson — ^I take the 
responsibility I" she cried, gayly, as the cutter drove away. 

Woodbury, welcomed at the gate of Lakeside by the cheery 
face of Bute Wilson, determined to broach the subject at once 
to the housekeeper. Mrs. Fortitude Babb was glad to see 
him again, but no expression thereof manifested itself in her 
countenance and words. Wiping her bony right-hand on her 
apron — she had been dusting the rooms, after sweeping — she 
took the one he offered, saying : " How's your health. Sir ?" 
and then added : " I s'pose you've had a mighty fine time, 
while you was away ?" 
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" Not SO fine but that I'm glad to get home again," he 
answered. The word " home" satisfied Mrs. Babb's sense of 
justice. His sister, she was sure, was nob the housekeeper 
she herself was, and it was only right that he should see and 
acknowledge the fact. 

"I want your advice, Mrs. Babb," Woodbury continued. 
"The Sewing-Union propose to meet here, one evening. 
They have gone the round of all the large houses in Ptolemy, 
and there seems to be no other place left. Since I have 
settled in Lakeside, I must be neighborly, you know. Could 
we manage to entertain them ?" 

" Well — comin' so suddent, like, I don't hardly know what 
to think. Things has been quiet here for a long time :" the 
housekeeper grimly remarked, with a wheezy sigh. 

" That is true," said Woodbury ; *' and of course you must 
have help." 

" No !" she exclaimed, with energy, " I don't want no help — 
leastways only Melindy. The rooms must be put to rights — 
not but what they're as good as Mrs. Bue's any day ; and 
there'll be supper for a matter o' twenty; and cakes and 
things. When is it to be ?" 

" Next Friday, I presume ; but can you get along without 
more assistance?" 

" 'Taint every one that would do it," replied Mrs. Babb, 
"There's sich a settin' to rights, afterwards. But I can't have 
strange help mixin' in, and things goin' wrong, and me to have 
the credit of it. Melindy's used to my ways, and there's not 
many others that knows what housekeepin' is. Sich a mess as 
some people makes of it !" 

Secretly, Mrs. Babb was well pleased at the opportunity of 
publicly displaying her abilities, but it was not in her nature 
to do any thing out of the regular course of her housekeeping, 
without having it understood that she was making a great 
sacrifice. She was not so unreasonable as to set herself up for 
an independent power, but she stoutly demanded and main- 
tained the rights of a belligerent. This point having once 
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been conceded, however, she exhibited a wonderful energy in 
making the necessary preparations. 

Thanks to Mrs. Waldo, all Ptolemy soon knew of the ar- 
rangement, and, as the invitation was general, nearly every- 
body decided to accept it. Few persons had visited Lakeside 
since Mrs. Dennison's funeral, and there was some curiosity 
to know what changes had been made by the new owner. 
Besides, the sleighing was superb, and the moon nearly full. 
The ladies connected with the Sewing-Union were delighted 
with the prospect, and even Hannah Thurston, finding that 
her absence would be the only exception and might thus seem 
intentional, was constrained to accompany them. She had 
seen Woodbury but once since their rencontre at Merryfield's, 
and his presence was both unpleasant and embarrassing to her. 
But the Merryfields, who took a special pride in her abilities, 
cherished the hope that she would yet convert him to the true 
faith, and went to the trouble of driving to Ptolemy in order 
to furnish her with a conveyance. 

Early in the afternoon the guests began to arrive. Bute, 
aided by his man Patrick, met them at the gate, and, after a 
hearty greeting (for he knew everybody), took the horses and 
cutters in charge. Woodbury, assuming the character of host 
according to Ptolemaic ideas, appeared at the door, with Mrs. 
Babb, rigid in black bombazine, three paces in his rear. The 
latter received the ladies with frigid courtesy, conducted them 
up-stairs to the best bedroom, and issued the command to 
each of them, in turn: "lay off your Things!" Their 
curiosity failed to detect any thing incomplete or unusual in 
the appointments of the chamber. The furniture was of the 
Dennison period, and Mrs. Fortitude had taken care that no 
fault should be found with the toilet arrangements. Miss 
Eliza Clancy had indeed whispered to Miss Ruhaney Good- 
win : " Well, I think they might have some lavender, or bay- 
water, for us," — ^but the latter immediately responded with 
a warning "sA/" and drew from her work-bag a small 
oiled-silk package, which she unfolded, producing therefrom a 
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diminutive bit of sponge, saturated with a mild extract of 
lemon verbena. " Here,*' she said, offering it to the other 
spinster, " I always take care to be pervided." 

The spacious parlor at Lakeside gradually filled with 
workers for the Mission Fund. Mrs. Waldo was among the 
earliest arrivals, and took command, by right of her undis- 
.puted social talent. She became absolute mistress for the 
time, hav'jig, by skilful management, propitiated Mrs. Babb, 
and fastened her in her true place, at the outset, by adaman- 
tine chains of courtesy and assumed respect. She felt herself, 
therefore, in her true element, and distributed her subjects 
with such tact, picking up and giving into the right hands the 
threads of conversation, perceiving and suppressing petty 
jealousies in advance, and laughing away the awkwardness or 
timidity of others, that Woodbury could not help saying to 
himself: "What a queen of the salons this woman would 
have made 1" It was a matter of conscience with her, as he 
perhaps did not know, that the occasion should be agreeable, 
not only to the company, but also to the host. She was re- 
sponsible for its occurrence, and she felt that its success would 
open Lakeside to the use of Ptolemy society. 

There was also little in the principal parlor to attract the 
attention of the guests. The floor was still covered by the old 
Brussels carpet, with its colossal bunches of flowers of impos- 
sible color and form, — ^the wonder of Ptolemy, when it wag 
new. There were the same old-fashioned chairs, and deep 
sofas with chintz covers : and the portraits of Mrs. Dennison, 
and her son Henry, as a boy of twelve, with his hand upon the 
head of a Newfoundland dog, looked down from the walls. 
Woodbury had only added engravings of the Madonna di San 
Sisto and the Transfiguration, neither of which was greatly ad- 
mired by the visitors. Mrs. Hamilton Bue, pausing a moment 
to inspect the former, said of the Holy Child : " Why, it looks 
just like my little Addy, when she's got her clothes off!" 

In the sitting-room were Landseer's " Challenge" and Ary 
Scheffer's "Francesca da Rimini." Miss Ruhaney Goodwin 
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turned suddenly away firom the latter, with difficulty suppres* 
Bing an exclamation. ''Did you ever?" said she to MissElisa 
Clancy ; " it isn't right to have Such pictures hung up." 

" Hush I" answered Miss Eliza, "it. may be from Scripture." 

Miss Buhaney now contemplated the picture without hesita- 
tion. It was a proof before lettering. ^^ What can it be, then?" 
she asked. 

"Well — I shouldn't wonder if 'twas Jej^thah and his 
daughter. They both look so sorrowftd." 

TTie Rev. Lemuel Styles and his wife presently arrived* 
They were both amiable, honest persons. Who enjoyed theif 
importance in the community, without seeming to assume it. 
The former was, perhaps, a little over-cautious lest he should 
forget the strict line of conduct which had been prescribed for 
him as a theological student. He felt that his duty properly 
Required him to investigate Mr. Woodbury's religious views, 
before thus appearing to endorse th^n by his presence at 
Lakeside ; but he had not courage to break the dignified re* 
serve which the latter maintained, and was obliged to satisfy 
his conscience with the fact that Woodbury had twice at* 
tended his church. Between Mr. Waldo and himself there 
was now a very cordial relation. They had even cautiously . 
discussed the differences between them, and had in this way 
learned, at least, to respect each other's sincerity. 

The last of jdl the arrivals before tea was Mr. and Mrs. M^r- 
ryfield, with Hannah Thurston. The latter came, as already 
mentioned, with great reluctance. She would rather have 
faced an unfriendly audience than Uie courteous and self-pos^ 
sessed host who came to the door to receive hen He op* 
pressed her, not only with a sense of power, but of power 
controlled and directed by some cool fkculty in the brain^ 
which she felt she did not possess. Li herself whatever of 
intellectual force she recognized, was developed through the 
excitement of her feelings and sympathies. His personality, 
it seemed to her, was antagonistic to her own, and the knowl- 
edge gave her a singular sense of pain. She was woman 
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eDough not to tolerate a differenoe of this kind without a 
struggle. 

"Thank you for coming, Miss Thurston," said Woodbury, 
as he frankly offered his hand, " I should not like any mem- 
ber of the Union to slight my first attempt to entertain it. I 
am glad to welcome you to Lakeside.'* 

Hannah Thurston lifted her eyes to his with an effort that 
brought a fleeting flush to her face. But she met his gaze, 
steadily. " We owe thanks to you, Mr. Woodbury," said she, 
*' that Lakeside still belongs to our Ptolemy community. I 
confess I should not like to see so pleasant a spot isolated, or 
-'-what the people of Ptolemy would consider much worse," 
she added, smiling — " attached to Anacreon." 

" Oh, no !" he answered, as he transferred her to the charge 
of Mrs. Babb. *' I have become a thorough Ptolemaic, or a 
Ptolemystic, or whatever the proper term may be. I hurl defi- 
ance across the hill to Anacreon, and I turn my back on the 
south-east wind, when it blows from Mulligansville."* 

*' Come, come I We won't be satirized ;" said Mrs. Waldo, 
who was passing through the hall. *' Hannah, you are just in 
time. There are five of the Mission Fund sitting together, and 
I want their ranks broken. Mr. Woodbury, there will be no 
more arrivals before tea ; give me your assistance." 

"Who is the tyrant now?" he asked. 

" Woman, always, in one shape or other,'* she answered, 
leading the way into the parlor. 

After the very substantial tea which Mrs. Babb had pre- 
pared, and to which, it must be whispered, the guests did 
ample justice, there was a pause in the labors of the Union. 
The articles intended for the Jutnapore Mission were nearly 
completed, in feet, and Mrs. Waldo's exertions had promoted 
a genial flow of conversation, which did not require the aid of 
the suggestive needle. The guests gathered in groups, chat- 
ting at the windows, looking out on the gray, twilight land- 
scape, or watching the approach of cutters from Ptolemy, as 
they emerged from the trees along Roaring Brook. Mr. 
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Hamilton Bae and the Hon. Zeno Harder were the first to 
make their appearance, not much m advance, however, of the 
crowd of ambitious young gentlemen. Many of the latter were 
personally unknown to Woodbury, but this was not the least 
embarrassment to them. They gave him a rapid salutation, 
since it was not to be avoided, and hurried in to secure advan- 
tageous positions among the ladies. Seth Wattles not only 
came, to enjoy a hospitality based, as he had hinted, on the 
"accursed opium traffic," but brought with him a stranger 
from Ptolemy, a Mr. Grindle, somewhat known as a lecturer 
on Temperance. 

The rooms were soon filled and Woodbury was also obliged 
to throw open his library, into which the elderly gentlemen 
withdrew, with the exception of the Rev. Mr. Styles. Mr. 
Waldo relished a good story, even if the point was somewhat 
coarse, and the Hon. Zeno had an inexhaustible fund of such. 
Mr. Bue, notwithstanding he felt bound to utter an occasional 
mild protest, always managed to be on hand, and often, in his 
great innocence, suggested the very thing which he so evi- 
dently wished to avoid. If the conversation had been for some 
time rather serious and heavy, he would say: "Well, Mr. 
Harder, I am glad we shall have none of your wicked stories 
to-night" — a provocation to which the Hon. Zeno always re- 
sponded by giving one. 

Bute Wilson, after seeing that the horses were properly 
attended to, washed his hands, brushed his hair carefully, and 
put on his Sunday frock-coat. Miss Caroline Dilworth was 
one of the company, but he had been contented with an occa* 
sional glimpse of her through the window, until the arrival of 
Seth Wattles. The care of the fires in the grates, the lamps, 
and other arrangements of the evening, gave him sufficient 
opportunity to mix with the company, and watch both his 
sweetheart and his presumed rival, without appearing to do so. 
" Darn that blue-gilled baboon !" he muttered to himself; " 1 
believe his liver's whiter than the milt of a herrin'. an' if you'd 
cut his yaller skin, he'd bleed whey 'stid o' blood." 
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Seth Wattles, nevertheless, was really guiltless of any designs 
on the heart of the little seamstress. Like^herself, he was am- 
bitious of high game, and, in the dreams of his colossal con- 
ceit, looked forward with much confidence to the hour when 
Hannah Thurston should take his name, or he hers : he was 
prepared for either contingency. To this end he assumed a 
tender, languishipg air> and talked of Boye, and A Mission, 
and The Duality of The Soul, in a manner which, in a more 
Gultxyated society, would have rendered him intolerable. He 
had a habit of placing his hand on the arm or shoulder of the 
person with whom he was conversing, jmd there were in 
Ptolemy women silly enough to be pleased by these tokens of 
&miliarity. Hannah Thurston, though entirely harmonizing 
with him as a reformer, and therefore friendly and forbearing 
in her intercourse, felt a natural repugnance towards him 
which she could not understand. Indeed, the fact gave her 
some uneasiness. " He is ugly," she thought ; •' and I am so 
weak as to dislike ugliness — ^it must be that :'* which conclu- 
sion, acting on her sensitive principle of justice, led her to 
treat him sometimes with more than necessary kindness., Many 
persons, the Merryfields included, actually fancied that there 
was a growing attachment between them. 

" Miss Carrie," whispered Bute, as he passed her in the hall, 
"Do yoTi likeryonr lemonade sweet ? We're goin* to bring it 
in directly, and FU git Mothei* Forty to make a nice glass of 
it, o' purpose for you." 

" Thank you, Mr. Wilson : yes, if you please," answered the 
soft, childish drawl and the bepyl-tinted eyes, that sent a thou- 
sand cork-screw tingles boring through and through him. 

Bute privately put six lumps of sugar into one glass, which 
he marked for recognition ; and then squeezed the last latter 
drops of a dozen lemons into another. 

The latter was for Seth Watttes. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

WHAT HAPPENED DUBnTG THE EVENING. 

WooDBUBT had prudently left the preparations for the re- 
freshment of his numerous guests in the hands of Mrs. Babb, 
who, aided by the sable Melinda, had produced an immense 
supply of her most admired pastry. By borrowing freezers 
from the confectioner in Ptolemy, and employing Patrick to do 
the heavy churning, she had also succeeded in ftimishing very 
tolerable ices. The entertainment was considered to be — and, 
for country means, really was — sumptuous. Nevertheless, the 
housekeeper was profuse in her apologies, receiving the abun- 
dant praises of her guests with outward grimness and secret 
satisfaction. 

" Try these crullers," she would say : " p'r'aps you'll find 
'em better 'n the jumbles, though I'm afeard they a'n't hardly 
done enough. But you'll have to put up with sich as there 
is.*' 

" Oh, Mrs. Babb !" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton Bue, " don't 
say that I Nobody bakes as nice as you do. I wish you'd 
give me the receipt for the jumbles." 

" You're welcome to it, if you like 'em, Pm sure. But it 
depends on the seasonin', and I don't never know if they're 
goin' to come out right." 

"Mrs. Babb," said Woodbury, coming up at this moment, 
" will you please get a bottle of Sherry. The gentlemen, I see, 
have nothing but lemonade." 

"I told Bute to git some for them as likes it." 

"A-hml" Mrs. Bue ejaculated, as the housekeeper de- 
parted to look after the wine ; " I think, Mr. Woodbury, they 
don't take any thing more." 
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'* Lei me give them a chance, Mrs. Bue. Ab, here comes 
Bute, with the glasses. Shall I have the pleasure ?" offering 
her' one of the two which he had taken. 

" Oh, dear me, no — not for any thing I" she exclaimed, look« 
ing a little frightened. 

" Mr. Bue," said Woodbury, turning around to that gentle- 
man, " as Mrs. Bue refuses to take a glass of wine with me, 
you must be her substitute." 

" Thank you, I'd — ^I'd rather not, this evening," said Mr. 
Bue, growing red in the face. 

There was an embarrassing pause. Woodbury, looking 
around, perceived that Bute had already offered his tray to the 
other gentlemen, and that none of the glasses upon it had been 
taken. He was about to replace his own without drinking, 
when the Hon. Zeno Harder said : " Allow me the pleasure, 
Sir I" and helped himself. At the same moment the Rev. Mr. 
Waldo, in obedience to a glance from his wife, followed his 
example. 

"I have not tasted wine for some years," said the latter, 
" but I have no objection to its rational use. I have always 
considered it sanctioned," he added, turning to Mr. Styles, 
" by the Miracle of Cana." 

Mr. Styles sKghtly nodded, but said nothing. 
. " Tour good health, Sir I" said the Hon, Zeno, as he emptied 
his glass. 

"JJeo^A/" somebody echoed, in a loud, contemptuous 
whisper. 

Woodbury bowed and drank. As he was replacing his 
glass, Mr. Grindle, who had been waiting for the consumma- 
tion of the iniquity, suddenly stepped forward. Mr. Gi indie 
was a thin, brown individual, with a long, twisted nose, and a 
voice which acquired additional shrillness from the fact of its 
appearing to proceed entirely from the said nose. He had oc- 
casionally lectured in Ptolemy, and was known, — by sight, at 
least, — to all the company. Woodbury, however, was quite 
ignorant of the man and every thing concerning him. 
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"I am surprised," exdaimed Mr. Grindle, with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, " that a man who has any regard for hi? 
reputation will set such a pemidous example." 

"To what do you refer?" asked Woodbury, uncertain 
whether it was he who was addressed. 

•*To thatr replied the warning prophet, pointing to the 
empty wine-glass — ^'^ the source of nine-tenths of all the sin 
and suffering in the world I" 

" I think you would have some difficulty in finding Sherry 
enough to produce such a result,'* Woodbury answered, 
beginning to understand the man. 

*' Sherry, or Champagne, or Heidsick I" retorted Mr. Grin- 
die, raising hia voice : ^' it's all the same-^all different forms 
of Rum, and difierent degrees of intemperance!" 

Woodbury's brown eyes flashed a little, but he answered 
coolly and sternly: ** As you say. Sir, there are various forms 
of intemperance, and I have too much respect for my guests 
to allow that any of them should be exhibited here. Mrs. 
Waldo," he continued, turning his back on the lecturer, and 
suddenly changing his tone, '' did you not propose that we 
should have some music?" 

"I have both persuaded and commanded," she replied, "but 
singers, I have fbund, are like a flock of ^eep. They huddle 
together and hesitate, until some one takes the lead, and then 
they all follow, even if it's over your head. You must be 
bell-wether, after all.** 

"Anything for harmony," he answered, gayly. **AhI I 
have it — a good old song, with which none of our friends can 
find fault" 

And he sang, in his mellow voice, with an amused mr, which 
Mrs. Waldo understood and heartily enjoyed : ^'^Ihnnk ta me 
wdy toith thine eyes.^^ 

Mr. Qiindle, however, turned to Seth Wattles and said, 
sneeringly: "It's easy enough to shirk an argument you can't 
answer." A fortnight afterwards be exploited the incident in 
a lecture which he gave before the Sobs of Temperanoey at 
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Ptolemy. Commendng with the cheap groggeries, he gradu- 
ally rose m his attacks UDtil he reached the men of wealth and 
eduoation. " There are some of these in our neighhorhood," 
he said : " it is not necessary for me to mention names — ^men 
whom perhaps we might excuse for learning the habit of rum- 
drinking on foreign shores, where our blessed reform has not 
yet penetrated, if they did not bring it here with them, to cor- 
rupt and destroy our own citizens. Woe unto those men, say 1 1 
Better that an ocean of fire had roUed between those distant 
shores of delusion and debauchery and this redeemed land, so 
that they could not have returned I Better that they had per- 
ished under the maddening influence of the bowl that stingeth 
like an adder, before coming here to add fresh hecatombs to the 
Jaws of the Monster!" Of course, everybody in Ptolemy 
knew who was meant, and sympathizing friends soon carried 
the report to Lakeside. 

The unpleasant episode was soon forgotten, or, from a natural 
sense of propriety, no longer commented upon. Even the 
strongest advocates of Temperance present felt mortified by 
Mr. Grin die's vulgarity. Hannah Thurston, among- others, 
was greatly pained, yet, for the first time, admired Wood- 
bury's coolness and self-possession, in the relief which it gave 
her. She wished for an opportunity to show him, by her man- 
ner, a respect which might in some degree counterbalance the 
recent rudeness, and such an opportunity soon occurred. 

She was standing before the picture of Francesca da Rimini, 
lost in the contemplation of the wonderful grace and pathos 
of the floating figures, when Woodbury, approaching her, said: 

" I am glad that you admire it, Miss Thurston, The pic- 
ture is a great favorite with me." 

"The subject is from Dante, is it not?" she asked ; " that 
figure is he, I think." 

Woodbury was agreeably surprised at her perception, espe- 
cially as she did not say "-Dawif," which he might possibly have 
expected. He explained the engraving, and found that she 
recollected the story, having read Gary's translation. 
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<< Since you are so fond of piotnres, Miss ThurstOB," said 
he, "let me show you another &yorite of mine. Here, in th^ 
library." 

Taking a large portfolio from its rack, be opened it on th^ 
table, under a swinging lamp. There were views of Indian 
scenery — strange temples, rising amid plumy tufts of palm ; 
elephants and tigers grappling in jungles of gigantic grass; 
pillared banians, with gray-bearded fakirs sitting in the 
shade, and long ghauts descending to the Ganges. The glimp- 
ses she caught, as he turned the leavers, took away her breath 
with sudden delight. 

At last he found the plate he was seeking, and laid it be^ 
fore her. It was a tropical brake, a tangle of mimosa-tree% 
with their feathery fronds and balls of golden down, among 
which grew passion-flowers and other strange, luxuriant vines. 
In the midst of the cool, odorous darkness, stood a young In- 
dian girl of wonderful beauty, with languishing, almond-shaped 
eyes, and some gorgeous unknown blossom drooping from 
her night-black hair. Her only garment, of plaited grass or 
rushes, was bound across the hips, leaving the lovely form bare 
in its unconscious purity. One hand, listlessly hanging among 
the mimosa leaves, which gradually folded up and bent away 
where she touched them, seemed to seek the head of a doe^ 
thrust out frorai the foliage to nfieet it At the bottom of the 
picture a fawn forced its way through the tangled greenery. 
The girl, in her dusky beauty, seemed a dryad of the sump- 
tuous forest — the child of summer, and perfume, and rank, 
magnificent bloom. 

" Oh, how beautiful I" exclaimed Hannah Thurston, at once 
impressed by the sentiment of the picture : " It is like the scent 
of .the tube rose," 

"Ah, you comprehend it!" exclaimed Woodbury, surprised 
and pleased : " do you know the subject ?" 

'^Not at all, but it scarcely needs an explanation," 

" Have you ever heard of Kalidasa, the EGndoo poet ?'^ 

"I have »ot, I am sorry to say," she answered; *• X liave 
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Aometimes fbiind I'efefences to the old Sanscrit literature in 
modem authors, but that is all I know about it." 

" My own knowledge has been derived entirely from trans- 
lations," said he, " and I confess that tllid picture was the cause 
of my acquaintance with Kalidasa. I never had patience to 
read their interminable epicd^ Shall I tell you the story of 
Sakontala, this lovely creature ?" , 

" Certainly, if you will be so kind : it must be beautiful." 

Woodbury then gave her a brief outline of the drama, to 
which she listened with the greatest eagerness and delight. 
At the close, he said : 

" I am sorry I have not a copy of the translation to offer 
you. But, if you would like to read another work by the 
same poet, I think I have the * Megha-Duta^ or ' Cloud-Mes- 
senger,' somewhere in my library. It is quite as beautiful a 
poem, though not in the dramatic form. There are many cha- 
racteristic allusions to Indian life, but none, I think, that you 
could not understand." 

"Thank you, Mr. Woodbury. It is not often that I am 
able to make the acquaintance of a neW' author, and the pleas- 
ure is all the greater. I know very little of literature outside 
of the English language, and this seems likre the discovery of 
a new world in the Past. India is so far-off and unreal." 

*'Not to me," he answered, with a smile. "We are crea- 
tures of habit to a greater extent than the most of us guess. 
K you cquld now be transplanted to India, in less than five 
years you would begin to imagine that you were bom undei 
the lotus-leaf, and that this life in Ptolemy had occurred only 
in the dreams of a tropical noonday." 

"Oh, no, no!" said she, with earnestness. "We cannot so 
•forget the duties imposed upon us — we cannot lose sight sA 
our share in the great work intrusted to our hands. Right, 
and Justice, and Conscience, are everywhere the same I" 

*' Certainly, as absolute principles. But our individual duties 
vary with every change in our lives, and our individual action 
is affected, in spite of ourselves, by the influences of the exter- 
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nal world. Are you not — ^to take the simplest evidence of this 
fact — cheerful and hopeful on some days, desponding and 
irresolute on others, without conscious reason ? And can you 
not imagine moods of Nature which would permanently color 
your own ?" 

Hannah Thurston felt that there was a germ of harsh, ma- 
terial truth in his words, beside which her aspirations lost 
somewhat of their glow. Again she was conscious of a pain- 
ful, unwelcome sense of repulsion. " Is there no faith ?" she 
asked herself; " are there no lofty human impulses, under this 
ripe intelligence ?" The soft, liquid lustre faded out of her 
eyes, and the eager, animated expression of her face passed 
away like the sunshine from a cloud, leaving it cold and gray. 

Woodbury, seeing Miss Eliza Clancy, in company with 
other ladies, entering the library, tied up the portfolio and 
replaced it in its rack. Mrs. Waldo, pressing forward at the 
same time, noticed upon the table a Chinese joss-stick, in its 
lackered boat. She was not a woman to disguise or restrain 
an ordinary curiosity. 

" What in the world is this ?" she asked, taking the boat in 
her hands. The other ladies clustered around, inspecting it 
from all sides, but unable to guess its use. 

" Now," said Woodbury, laughing, " I have half a mind to 
torment you a little. You have all read the Arabian Nights ? 
Well, this is an instrument of enchantment." 

" Enchantment 1 Do the Indian jugglers use it?" asked 
Mrs. Waldo. 

" jTuse it," said he. " This rod, as it appears to be, is made 
of a mysterious compound. It has been burned at one end, 
you see. When lighted, it is employed to conmiunicate fire 
to* another magical substance, through which the Past is 
recalled and the Future made clear." 

Miss Clancy and the other spinsters opened their eyes wide, 
in wonderment. " Provoking 1 Tell us now I" cried Mrs. 
Waldo. 

"It is just as I say," he answered. " See, when I light the 
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end — ^thus — ^it burns with a very slotr fire* This single piece 
would bum for nearly a whole day." 

^^ But what is the othep magical substance ?" she asked. 

'^ Here is a specimen," said he, taking the lid from a cufcuJar 
box of carved bamboo^ and disclosing to th^ir view some cigars. 

The spinsters uttered a simultaneous exclamation. ^* Dread- 
Ail 1" cried Mrs^ Waldo^ in affected horror. '^ Hannah^ can 
you imagine sucb depravity ?" 

^^I confess, it seems to me an unnatural taste," Hannah 
Thurston gravely answered ; "but I presume Mr. Woodbury 
has some defence ready." 

" Only this," said he, with an air between jest and earnest, 
^^that the habit is very agreeable^ and, since it producers a 
placid, equable tone of mind, highly favorable to reflection, 
might almost be included in the list of moral agencies." 

" Would it not be more satisfactory," she asked^ " if you 
could summon up the same condition of mind, from an earnest 
desire to attain the Truth, without the help of narcotic drugs ?^ 

" Perhaps so," he replied ; " but we are all weak vessels^ as 
you know, Mrs. Waldo. I have never yet encountered such a 
thing as perfect harmony in the relations between body and 
mind. I dottbt, even^ if such harmony is possible, except at 
transient intervals. For my part, my temper is so violent and 
uncontrollable that the natural sedative qualities of my mind 
are insufficient." 

Mrs. Waldo laughed heartily at this assertion, and the 
serious tone in which it was uttered. Hj^onah Thurston^ to 
whom every fancied violation of the laws of nature was m6re 
or less an enormity, scarcely knew whether to be shocked or 
amused. She had determined to carefully guard herself against 
committing such an indiscretion as Mr. Grindle^ but it was 
hard to be silent, when Duty demanded that she should bear 
a stem testimony against evil habits. 

" You should be charitable, ladies," Woodbury continued, 
^' towards some of our masculine habits, seeing that we do not 
interfere wiUi yours*" 
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*^ Bless me I what habits have we, I shonld like to know P 
exclaimed Mrs. Waldo, 

" A multitude : I don't know the half of them. Crochet- 
work, and embroidery, and patterns, for instance. Tea is 
milder than tobacco, I grant, but your systems are more sensi- 
tive. Then, there are powders and perfumes ; eau de Cologne, 
lavender, verbena, heliotrope, and what not — against all of 
which I have nothing to say, because their odors are nearly 
equal to that of a fine Havana cigar." 

Miss Eliza Clancy and Miss Buhaney Goodwin exchanged 
glances of horror. They were both too much embarrassed to 
reply. 

" You understand our weaknesses," said Hannah Thurston, 
with a smile in which there was some bitterness. 

" I do not call them weaknesses," he answered. " I should 
be glad if this feminine love of color and odor were more com- 
mon among men. But there are curious differences of taste, 
in this respect. I have rarely experienced a more exquisite 
delight than in riding through the rose-fields of Ghazeepore, at 
the season for making attar : yet some persons cannot endure 
the smell of a rose. Musk, which is a favorite perfume with 
many, is to me disagreeable. There is, however, a physical 
explanation for this habit of mine, which, perhaps, you do not 
know." 

" No," said she, still gravely, " I know nothing but that it 
seems to me unnecessary, and — ^if you will pardon me the 
word — pernicious." 

^' Certainly. It is so, in many cases. But some constitutions 
possess an overplus of active nervous life, which suggests the 
use of a slight artificial sedative. The peculiar fascination of 
smoking is not in the taste of the weed, but the sight of the 
smoke. It is the ear of com which we hold out to entice into 
harness the skittish thoughts that are running loose. In the 
Orient, men accomplish the same result by a rosary, the beads 
of which they run through their fingers." 

"Tesl" interrupted Mrs. Waldo: "My brother George, 
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yrho was always at the head of his class, had a habit of twist- 
ing a lock of his hair while he was getting his lessons. It 
stuck out from the side of his head, like a horn. When 
mother had his hair cut, he went down to the foot, and he 
never got fkirly up to head till the horn grew out again." 

" A case in point," said Woodbury. " Now, you, ladies, 
have an exactly similar habit. Sewing, I have heard, is often- 
times this soothing agent, but knitting is the great feminine 
narcotic. In fact, women are more dependent on these slight 
helps to thought — these accompaniments to conversation — 
than men. There are few who can sit still and talk a whole 
evening, without having their hands employed. Can you not 
see some connecting link between our habits ?" 

The spinsters were silent. The speaker had, in feet, rather 
gone beyond their depth, with the exception of Mrs. Waldo, 
whose sympathy with him was so hearty and genial that she 
would have unhesitatingly accepted whatever sentiments he 
might have chosen to declare. Hannah Thurston was not a 
littie perplexed. She scarcely knew whether he was entirely 
sincere, yet his views were so novel and unexpected that she 
did not feel prepared to answer them. Before this man's ap- 
pearance in Ptolemy, her course had been chosen. She had 
taken up, weighed, and decided for herself the questions of 
life : a period of unpleasant doubt and hesitation had been 
solved by the acceptance of (to her) great and important theo- 
ries of reform. Was a new and more difficult field of doubt to 
be opened now ? — ^more difficult, because the distinctions of the 
sexes, which had been almost bridged over in her intercourse 
with reformers of kindred views, were suddenly separated by 
a new gulfj wider than the old, 

Woodbury, noticing something of this perplexity in her coun- 
tenance, continued in a lighter tone : " At least. Miss Thurs- 
ton, I think you will agree with me that a physical habit, 
if you prefer to call it so, is not very important in comparison 
with those vices of character which are equally common and 
not so easy to eradicate. Is not the use of a ^ narcotic drug' 
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IfBH objectionable thm the systematio habit of avarice, or enTj, 
^ hypocrisy ?" 

"Yes, indeed I" said Mw. Waldo, recollecting his generoas 
(^nation to the Cimmerians, ^^ and I, finr one, will not prohibit 
the use of your magical iogredientB.*' 

"I cannot judge for you, Mr. Woodbury," said Hannah 
Thurston, feeling that some response was expected ; " but have 
you no duty towards those who may be encouraged in the 
same habit, to their certain injury, by your example ?" 

"There, Miss Thurston, you touch a question rather too 
YagU9 to enter practically into one's life. After accepting, in 
ita iimest sense, the Christiau obligation of duty towards our 
fellow-men, there must be a certain latitude allowed for indi' 
yidual tastes and likings. El^e we should all be slayes to each 
Other's idiosyncrasies, and one perverted or abnormal trait 
flight suppress the healthy iutellectual needs of an entire coov 
muuity. Must we cease to talk, for example, because there ia 
scarcely a wholesome truth which, offered iii a certain way, 
might pot operate as poison to some peculiarly constituted 
Tnjnd ? Would you cease tp assert an earnest couviction £rom 
the knowledge that there were persons unfitted to receive 
it?" 

"I do not think the analogy is quite correct," she answered, 
after aniomept's pause, "because you cannot escape the re- 
cognition of a truth, when it ba$ once found access to your 
wud, A habit, which you can take up or leave off at will, is 
a very different thing." 

"Perhaps, then," said Woodbury, who perceived by the 
ri^g shade on Mrs, Waldo's smooth brow that it wa^ time to 
end the discussion, " I had best plead guilty, at once, to being 
son^^tbing of an Epicurean in my philosophy. I am still too 
invich of an Oriental to be indifferent to slight material com- 
fprta," 

"In consideration of your hospitality," interposed Mrs. 
Waldo, brightening up, "the Sewing IJnion will not judg^j 
you very severely. I* it not so, Miss Clancy ?" 
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"Well — really — oh no, we are under obligations to Mr. 
"Woodbury ;" said the spinster, thus unexpectedly appealed to, 
and scarcely knowing how to reply. 

"Our community have reason to congratulate themselves, 
Sir," here broke in the Hon. Zeno Harder, who had entered 
the library in time to hear the last words. 

Woodbury bowed dryly and turned away. 

Soon afterwards, the sound of sleigh-bells in front of the 
house announced the first departures. The company became 
thinner by slow degrees, however, for the young gentlemen 
and ladies had found the large parlor of Lakeside fiill of con- 
venient nooks, which facilitated their habit of breaking into 
little groups, and were having such agreeable conversation that 
they would probably have remained until the small hours, but 
for the admonitions of the older folks. Among the earliest to 
leave were the Merryfields, taking with them Hannah Thurs- 
ton and Miss Dilworth, greatly to Bute's regret. The latter, 
unable to detect any signs of peculiar intimacy between Seth 
Wattles and the little seamstress, became so undisguised in his 
fondness for her society as to attract, at last, Mrs. Babb's at- 
tention. The grim housekeeper had a vulture's beak for 
scenting prey of this kind. While she assisted Mrs. Styles to 
find her " Tilings," in the bedroom upstairs, she steadfastly 
kept one eye on the snowy front yard, down which the Merry- 
field party were moving. Bute, as she anticipated, was hover- 
ing around the last and smallest of the hooded and cloaked 
females. He put out his arm two or three times, as if to 
steady her steps. They had nearly reached the cutter, where 
Patrick was holding the impatient horses, when she saw 
another male figure hurry down the walk. There was a sud- 
den tangle among the dim forms, and one of them, she noticed* 
plunged full length into a bank of snow. 

Mrs. Babb was so agitated by this tableau, that she sud- 
denly threw up her hands, exclaiming : " Well, if that don't 
beataUI" 

Mrs. Styles, carefully muffled for the journey home, had just 



turned to say good-night to %h^ hpasekeeper, and stood petri- 
fied, unable to guess wb^Qther the ^(damation was oqe of ad^ 
miration or reproach. She slightly sorted baok before ^ 
epergy with which it was uttered, 

" Well, to be sure, how I do forpt things I" said Mrs. Babb» 
coming to her senses. " But you laM)w» Ma'am, when you'r© 
not used to havin' oompaay fpr j^ wbil^ y'r head gits bothered. 
Tears to me I haven't been 00 flustered for years, TouVe 
sure, Ma'am, you're righti i^arm* I hope you won't take »<> 
cold, goiu' horaeu" 

The 0cene that transpired in fyqnt of tb^ house vrm mf&* 
c^QUtly amusing, Bute Wilspn, aB d^uty^host, eseortfsd Mis^ 
DilT^orth to the cutter, and waa delighted that the slippery 
patjh gave hin^i at least one opportunity to oat^^h her around th^ 
waists Hearing rapid footsteps behind him, he recegni^od 
S^tb Wattles hard upc» bia trad;, and„ as the ungainly tailor 
appro?v5hed, jostled him so de^ttferously tbat be waft tuijibM 
beadjoug into a pile of newly-shovelled snow, 

«^ -4b I Who is it ? Is be hurt ?" exclaimed Miss Pilworth^ 

A swiotbered sound, very m^^b TQseijiWiug '^ Damn I" earn© 
frg^ tbQ. fallen individual. 

"L^ me help you up^" said ]^te; **yo^;i pitehed ag'i« im 
Wfe m 0?, Why, Setb, ia it you? Tou ba'u't tore your 
tr^WfilW, iVH" notbiA', have, yov ?" 

8«th, overwhelmed befi?re the v€«ry eyea of HannjJ) Thurtr 
tm% wbpuBk be was bastwing to assist ijato the outte?, gruBiV. 
bl^ ; ^^ No, I'm not hurt^" Meantime, l^t^ had ^aid good* 
ittght to the party, and tb^ cuttw dashed away. 

" WeU, it'9 one comftwt tba^ yw cw al^aya «ftend yoiw enm 
rips^" the latter remarked, q^n^^jJUngly. 

Finely, tbela^t team d^arti^„ and th^ fouud «f tbei belk 
diminished into a faint^ fairy sv^i^ives*, as if strf,ck by thft 
ftwty arrQv^a of tbe^ stajciigbt ft<m tbe wyatate ^ the s^ow. 
lUl^id^. ue^mrnc^ to mwQ tbaM i^s wwted. silence^ a^d awjiifch 
sion. Woodbury closed the door, walked into his liJwaryv 

Iiftb>^ a Qjga^ at the ^%Si burning pwoe ^ jo^fr-stfck, aud 
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threw Umfielf into a chair before the fire. Now and then 
puffing a delicate, expanding ring of smoke from his lips, be' 
watched it gradually break and dissolve, while reviewing, in 
his thoughts, the occurrencea of the eYening. They were not 
wholly agreeable, yet the least so— Mr. Grindle's rude attack, — 
was not to be dismissed from the mind like an ordinary piece 
of vulgarity. It was a type, he thought, of the manners which 
self^onstituted teachers of morality must necessarily assume 
in a community where intellect is characteriaed by activity 
rather than developmeiit. Society, in its broader sense, is un* 
known to these people,— was his reflection. In the absence of 
cultivation, they are ruled by popular ideas: Reforms are 
jnarshalled in, as reserve corps, behind the ranks of Religion, 
and not even the white flag of a neutral is recognized in the 
grand crusade. ^Join us and establish your respectalality, 
or resist us and be oat down !" is the cry. 

*^ Yet"— he mused further—" is it not something that, in a 
ranote place like this. Ideas have vitality and power ? Ad^ 
mitting that the channels in which they move are contracted^ 
and 'often lead m feUe direoticms, must they not rest on a basis 
of honest, unselfish aspiration ? The vicea which spring from 
imtoleraiioe and Tulgar egotism are not to be lightly pai-doned^ 
but, on the other hand, they do nol corrupt and demoralize \\k& 
thcfie of thebody» One must respect the source, while resist- 
ing the manifestajbioir. How mudi iu earnest that Quaker girl 
seemed ! It was quite a serious lecture she gave me^ abotjit 
such a trifle as this" (puffing an immense blue ring into the 
air). " But it was worth taking it, to see how she enjoyed 
the Sakontala. She certainly possesses taste, and no doubt 
thinks better than she talks. By the by, I quite forgot to 
give her the translation of the Megha-DutaP 

Springing up, Woodbury found the volume, after some 
search, and soon became absorbed, for the second time, in its 
pages. 

" Bute," said Mrs. Babb, as she wiped the dishes, and c«*ire- 
fully put away the odds and ends of the refreshments ; " 'Pears 
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to me you was gallivantin' round that Carrline Dilwuih, more 
than's proper." 

Bute, standing with legs spread out and back to the fire, 
answered , as he turned around to fkce it, whereby, if he 
blushed, the evidence was covered by the glow of the flame : 
" Well, she's a gay little creetur, and 'taint no harm." 

" I dunno about that," sharply rejoined the housekeeper. 
" She's a cunnin', conceited chit, and '11 lead you by the nose. 
You're just fool enough to be captivated by a piece o* wax- 
work and curls. It makes me sick to look at 'em. Gals used 
to comb their hair when I was young. I don't want no sich 
a thing as she is, to dance at my buryin'." 

" Oh, Mother Forty, don't you go off about it I" said Bute, 
deprecatingly. " I ain't married to her, nor likely to be." 

" Married ! I guess not I Time enough for that when Z'm 
dead and gone. Me that brought you up, and to have some- 
body put over my head, and spendin' all your eamins on fine 
clothes, and then hankerin' after my money. But it's locked 
up, safe and tight, I can tell you that." 

*' I'm man-grown, I reckon," said Bute, stung into resistance 
by this attack, " and if X choose to git married, some day or 
other, I don't see who can hinder me. It's what everybody 
else does, and what you've done, yourself." 

Bute strode off to bed, and the housekeeper, sitting down 
before the fire, indulged in the rare luxury of shedding seve- 
ral tears. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

nr Vf HIGH MR. WOODBUBT PATS AK UKEXPEOTED VISIT, 

Ok the following Monday, Woodbury having ocoasion to 
visit Ptolemy, took with him the volume of Kalidasa, intend^ 
ing to leave it at the cottage of the widow Thurston. The 
day was mild and sunny, and the appearance of the plank 
sidewalk so inviting to the feet, that he sent Bute forward to 
the Ptolemy House with the cutter, on alighting at the cot- 
tage gate. 

The door of the dwelling, opening to the north, jras pro* 
tected by a small outer vestibule, into which he stepped, 
designing simply to leave the book, with his compliments, and 
perhaps a visiting-card — though the latter was not de rigtieur 
in Ptolemy, rfiiere was no bell-pull ; he knocked, gently at 
first, and then loudly, but no one answered. Turning the knob 
of the door he found it open, and entered a narrow little hall, 
in which there was a staircase leading to the upper story, and 
two doors on the left. • Knocking again at the first of these, 
an answer presently came from the further room, and the 
summons, " Come in I" was repeated, in a clear though weak 
voice. 

He no longer hesitated, but advanced into the sitting-room. 
Friend Thurston, sunning herself in her comfortable chair, 
looked around. A fleeting expression of surprise passed over 
her face, but the next moment she stretched out her hand, 
saying : *♦ How does thee do ?" 

** My name is Woodbury," said he, as he took it respectfully, 

U J ^»> 

6* 
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" I thought it must be thee," she interrupted. " Hannah 
described thy looks to me. Won't thee sit down ?" 

" I have only called to leave a book for your daughter, and 
will not disturb you." 

" Thee won't disturb me. Lfeel all the better for a little 
talk now and then, and would be glad if thee could sit and chat 
awhile. Thee's just about the age my little Richard would 
have been if he had lived." 

Thus kindly invited, Woodbury took a seat. His eye ap- 
preciated, at a glance, the plainness, the taste, and the cozy 
comfort of the apartment, betraying in every detail, the touches 
of a woman's hand. Friend Thurston's face attracted and 
interested him. In spite of her years, it still bore the traces 
of former beauty, and its settled calm of resignation recalled 
to his mind the expression he remembered on that of Mrs. 
Dennison. Her voice was unusually clear and sweet, and the 
deliberate evenness of her enunciation, — so different from the 
sharp, irregular tones of the Ptqlemy ladies, — ^was most agree- 
able to his ear. 

''Hannah's gone out," she resumed ; " but I expect her back 
presently. It's kind of thee to bring the book for her. Thee 
bears no malice, I see, that she lectured thee a little. Thee 
must get used to that, if thee sees much of our people. We 
are called upon to bear testimony, in season and out of season, 
and especially towards men of influence, like thee, whose re- 
sponsibilities are the greater." 

" I am afraid you over-estimate my influence," Woodbury 
replied ; " but I am glad you do not suppose that I could 
bear malice on account of a frank expression of opinion 
Every man has his responsibilities, I am aware, but our ideas 
of duty sometimes differ." 

" Thee's right there," said the old lady ; " and perhaps we 
ought not to ask more than that the truth be sought for, in a 
sincere spirit. I don't think, from thy face, that there is much 
of stubborn worldly pride in thy nature, though thee belongs 
to the world, as we Friends say." 
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**I have found that a knowledge of the world cures one of 
unreasonable pride. The more I mingle with men, the more I 
find reflections of myself, which better enable me to estimate 
my own character." 

" If thee but keeps the heart pure, the Holy Spirit may 
come to thee in the crowded places, even as The Saviour was 
caught up from the midst of His Disciples !" she exclaimed 
with fervor. Gazing on her steady, earnest eyes, Woodbury 
could not help thinking to himself: "The daughter comes 
legitimately by her traits." 

" Can thee accustom thyself to such a quiet life as thee leads 
now ?" she asked ; and then gazing at him, continued, as if 
speaking to herself: " It is not a restless face. Ah, but that is 
not always a sign of a quiet heart. There are mysteries in 
man, past finding out, or only discovered when it is too late !" 

"This life is not at all quiet," he answered, "compared with 
that which I have led for the past ten or twelve years. In a 
foreign country, and especially within the tropics, the novelty 
of the surroundings soon wears offi and one day is so exactly 
the repetition of another, that we almost lose our count of 
time. It seems to me, now, as if I were just awaking out of a 
long sleep. I have certainly thought more, and felt more, in 
these three months than in as many years abroad ; for I had 
come to believe that the world was standing still, while now I 
see that it really moves, and I must move with it." 

" I like to hear thee say that !" exclaimed the widow, turn- 
ing suddenly towards him, with a bright, fiiendly interest in 
her face. " Men are so apt to be satisfied with their own opin- 
ions — ^at least, when they've reached thy age. Thee's over 
thirty, I should think ?" 

" Thirty-six," Woodbury respectfully answered, " but I hope 
I shall never be so old as to suppose, like the counsellors of 
Job, that wisdom will die with me." 

The widow understood his allusion, in the literal sense 
which he intended : not so another auditor. Hannah Thurs- 
ton, who heard the last words as she entered the room, at once 
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ioqpeoted a hidden saFcasm, aimed principally at heUtolf! The 
indirect attacks to which she had been subjected^ — especiaOjr 
from pergons of her own ^x, — ^had made her sensitive and sus^- 
picious. Her surprise at Woodbury's presence vanished in the 
spirit of angry antagonism which suddenly arose within her. 
She took the hand he frankly offered, with a mechanical cold- 
ness strangely at yariaoee with her flushed cheeks and earnest 
eyes* 

^^ I'm glad thee' s Come, Hamiflh," said the old lady. '^ fViend 
Woodbury has been kind enough to bring thee a book, and 
I've been using an old woman's privilege^ to tnak^ his acquain- 
tance. He'll not take it amissy Fm sure!" 

Woodbury replied with a frank smfl^, which he knew sh6 
would understand. His manner towards the daughter, how- 
ever, had a shade of fbnnal deference. Something told him 
that his visit was not altogether welcome to her. '^ I found 
the translation of the Megha-Dvia^ Miss Thtu^ton,'^ he i^id, 
" and have called to leave it, on my way to the village. If it 
interests you, I shall make search for whatever Other frag* 
ments of Indian literature I may have." 

" I am very much obliged to you," she forced herself to say, 
mwardly resolving, that, whether interesting oi^ not, this was 
the first and last bo(^ she would receive from the library of 
Lakeside. 

<'It is really kind of thee," latdrposed the widow; ^^Haiiii^ 
finds few books here in Ptolemy that i^e csares to read^ and we 
oamiot afi^rd to buy many. What was Ae Work, Hainnah^ 
thee spoke of the other night ^" 

Thus ap|)ealed to, the dat^ghter, after a momentV reluctance, 
answered: "I was reading to mother Carlyle*s Essay on 
Goethe, and his reference to *Will»lm Meister' excited my 
(Sariosity. I believe Carlyle himsdf translated it, and therefore 
the translation must be nearly equal to t^ original." 

"I read it some years ago, in Oalcutta^" said Woodbrrry, 
•* but I only retain the general impression which it left upoli 
my mind. It seemed to me, th^i, a singuto medley of W^ 
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dom and weakness, of the tenderest imagination and the 
coarsest reality. But I have no copy, at present, by which to 
test the correctness of that impression. I am not a very criti- 
cal reader, as you wiU soon discover. Miss Thurston. Do you 
like Carlyle ?" 

*' I Hke his knowledge, his earnestness, and his clear insight 
into characters and events, though I cannot always adopt his 
conclusions. His thought, however, is strong and vital, and it 
refreshes and stimulates at the same time. I am a&aid he 
spoils me for other authors." 

^^Is not that, in itself^ an evidence of something false in his 
manner ? That which is absolutely greatest or truest should 
not weaken our delight in the lower forms of excellence. Pe- 
culiarities of style, when not growing naturally out of the sub- 
ject, seem to me like condiments, which disguise the natural 
flavor of the dish and unfit the palate to enjoy it. Have you 
ever put the thought, which Carlyle dresses in one of his 
solemn, involved, oracular sentences, into the Quaker garb of 
plMn English ?" 

" No," said Hannah Thurston, somewhat startled. " I con- 
fess," she added, after a pause, ^^ the idea of such an experi- 
ment is not agreeable to me. I cannot coldly dissect an au-. 
thor whom I so heartily admire." 

Woodbury smiled very, very slightly, but her quick eye 
cai^ht and retained his niesming. '^ Then I will not dissect 
him for you," he said ; " though I think you would find a 
pleasure in the exercise of the critical faculty, to counter- 
balance the loss of an indiscriminate admiration. I speak for 
myself, however. I cannot be content until I ascertain the 
real value of a man and his works, though a hundred pleasant 
illnsioiia are wrecked in the process. I am slow to acknowl- 
edge or worship greatness, since I have seen the stuff of which 
many idols are composed. The nearer an author seems to re- 
flect my own views, the more suspicious I am, at first, of his 
influence upon me. A man who knows how to see, to think, 
and to judge, though he may possess but an average intellect, 
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is able to get at all important truths himself, without taking 
them at second-hand." 

There was no assumption of superiority — ^not the slightest 
trace of intellectual arrogance in Woodbury's manner. He 
spoke with the siniple frankness of a man who was utterly un- 
conscious that he was dealing crushing blows on the mental 
habits of his listener — ^not seeming to recognize, even, that 
they were different from his own. This calmness, so unlike 
the heat and zeal with which other men were accustomed to 
discuss questions with her, disconcerted and silenced Hannah 
Thurston. He never singled out any single assertion of hers 
as a subject of dispute, but left it to be quietly overwhelmed 
in the general drift of his words. It was a species of mental 
antagonism for which she was not prepared. To her mother, 
who judged men more or less by that compound of snow and 
fire who had been her husband, Woodbury's manner was ex- 
ceedingly grateful. She perceived, as her daughter did not, 
the different mental complexion of the sexes ; and moreover, 
she now recognized, in him, a man with courage enough to 
know the world without bitterness of heart. 

" I thank thee," said she, as he rose to leave with an apology 
for the length of his stay ; " I have enjoyed thy visit. Come 
again, some time, if thee finds it pleasant to do so. I see thee 
can take a friendly word in a friendly way, and thee may be 
sure that I won't judge thy intentions wrongly, where I am 
led to think differently." 

"Thank you, Friend Thurston : it is only in differing, that 
we learn. I hope to see you again." He took the widow*s 
offered hand, bowed to Hannah, and left the room, 

"Mother!" exclaimed the latter, as she heard the outer 
door close behind him, "why did thee ask him to come 
again?" 

" Wty, Hannah ! Thee surprises me. It is right to bear 
testimony, but we are not required to carry it so fiir as that 
Has thee heard any thing against his character?" 

" No, mother : he is said to be upright and honorable, but I 
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do not like to be obliged to him for kindnesses, when he, 
no doubt, thinks my condemnation of his habits impertinent, — 
when, I know, he despises and sneers at my views !" 

"Hannah," said the mother, gravely, "I think thee does him 
injustice. He is not the man to despise thee, or any one who 
thinks earnestly and labors faithfully, even in a cause he cannot 
appreciate. We two women, living alone here, or only seeing 
the men who are with us in sympathy, must not be too hasty 
to judge. Is thee not, in this way, committing the veiy fault 
of which thee accuses him ?" 

" Perhaps so," said Hannah: "I doubt whether I know what 
is true." She sank wearily into a chair. The volume Wood- 
bury left behind, caught her eye. Taking it up, she turned 
over the leaves listlessly, but soon succumbed to the tempta- 
tion and read — read until the fairy pictures of the Indian 
moonlight grew around her, as the Cloud sailed on, over jun- 
gle and pagoda, and the dance of maidens on the marble ter- 
races. 

Meanwhile, Woodbury having transacted his business and 
Bute Wilson his, the two were making preparations to return 
to Lakeside, when a plump figure, crossing the beaten snow- 
track in front of the Ptolemy House, approached them. Even 
before the thick green veil was thrown back, Woodbury recog- 
nized the fat hand which withdrew itself from a worn chinchil- 
la mufl^ as the hand of Mrs. Waldo. Presently her round dark 
eyes shone full upon him, and he heard — what everybody in 
Ptolemy liked to hear — the subdued trumpet of her voice. 

" Just in time to catch you !" she laughed. " How do you 
do, Bute? Will you call at the parsonage, Mr. Woodbury ? 
No ? Then I must give you my message in the open street. 
Is anybody near ? You must know it's a secret." After hav- 
ing said this in a loud tone, she lowered her voice : " Well, I 
don't mind Bute knowing it : Bute is not a leaky pitcher, Tm 
Bure." 

*• I reckon Mr. Max knows that," said Arbutus, with a broad 
Uugh dancing in his blue eyes. 
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**What is it? Another fair for the Cimmerians? Or 13 
Miss Eliza Clancy engaged to a missionary ?" asked Woodbury, 

" Be silent, that you may hear. If it were not for my feet 
getting cold, I would be a quarter of an hour telling you. But 
I must hurry — ^there's Mrs. Bue coming out of her yard, and 
she scents a secret a mile ofL Well — it's to be at Merryfield's 
on Saturday evening. You must be sure to come." 

" Whatr— the Sewing Union ?" 

" Bless me ! I forgot. No— Dyoe is to be there." 

'* Dyce ?" 

** Yes. They don't want it to be generally known, as so many 
would go out of mere curiosity. I must say, between us, that 
is my only reason. Neither you nor I have any faith in it ; but 
Mrs. Merryfield says she will be glad if you can come." 

" First tell me who Dyce is, and what is to be done," said 
Woodbury, not a little surprised. The expression thereof 
was instantly transferred to Mrs. Waldo's &ce. 

" Well — ^to be sure, you're as ignorant as a foreigner. Bute 
knows, rU be bound. Tell him, Bute, on the way home. 
Good-byt How do you do, Mrs. Bue? I waa just telling 
Mr. Woodbury that the vessel for Madras" — and the remainder 
of the sentence was lost in the noise of the departing bells. 

" Dyce is what they call a Mejum," explained Bute, as they 
dashed out on the Anacreon road : " Merryfields believe in it, 
I was there once't when they made the dinner-table jump like 
a wild colt Then there's sperut-ra^, as they call 'em, but 
it's not o' much accoxmt what they say. One of 'em spoke to 
me, lettin' on to be my father. * Arbutus,' says he (they spelt 
it out), 'I'm in the third spere, along with Jane.' Ha J baJ 
and my mother's name was Margarettal But you'd betteat 
see it for yourself^ Mr. Max. Sedn' 's believin', they say, 
but you won't believe more'n you've a mind to, after alL" 
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CHAPTER IX. 
spiBrnrAL and otheb bappings. 

Had the inyitation to a spiritual stance been given by any 
one but Mrs. Waldo, Woodbury would probably have felt lit- 
tle inclination to attend. The Merryfields alone, with their 
ambitious sentiment and negative intellect, were beginning to 
be tiresome acquaintances, now that the revival of old memo- 
ries was exhausted ; but the warm heart and sound brain of 
that one woman made any society tolerable. His thoughts re- 
verted to Hannah Thurston : would she be there ? Of course : 
was his mental reply — ^yet she certainly could not share in the 
abominable delusion. Why not, after all ? Her quick, eager 
intelligence, too proud and self-reliant to be restrained by tra- 
ditional theories, — ^too unbalanced, from the want of contact 
with equal minds, — ^too easily moved by the raere utterance 
of attractive sentiment, — was it not, rather, the soil in which 
these delusions grew strong and dangerous ? He would go 
and see. 

Nevertheless, he was conscious of a feeling of reluctance, al- 
most of shame at his own curiosity, as he left Lsikeside. The 
night was overcast, with a raw, moaning wind in the tree-tops, 
and Bute was forced to drive slowly, feeling rather than seeing 
the beaten tracks. This employment, with the necessary re- 
marks to the old horse Dick, fully occupied his attention. 
Finally, however, he broke silence with : 

" I s'pose they'll have Absalom up to-night ?" 

"What! Do they go so far as that? Can they really be- 
lieve it ?" Woodbury asked. 

** They jest do» They want to b'lieve it, and it comes easy. 
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If brains was to be gronnd, between you and me^ neither of 
'em would bring much grist to the mill. I don't wonder at 
her so much, for she set a good deal of store by Absalom, and 
*t seems natural, you know, for women to have notions o' that 
kind." 

"Are there many persons in Ptolemy who believe in such 
things?" 

"Well — I don't hardly think there be„ Leastways, they 
don't let on. There's Seth Wattles, o' course : he's fool enough 
for any thing ; and I guess Lawyer Tanner* Ever eenoe Mr. 
Styles preached ag'in 'em, it a'n't considered jist respectable. 
Inidel-like, you know." 

Woodbury laughed. "Well, Bote," said he, **we «hail 
hardly find Mr. Waldo l^ere to-night, if that is the case." 

"He'll be there, Mr. Max, if she is. She'll bring him clear, 
no matter what folks says. Miss Waldo's a wife worth hwv- 
in' — ^not but what he's got considerable grit, too. He's inrt 
strong at revivals, but he's a good hand «t boidin' together all 
he gits." 

A« they drove up the lane to M«rryfield's ferm-house, all wm 
dark and silent. Hie flhutters were closed, and there was no 
•appearance of other visitors having arrived. At the noise of 
the belis, however, the door opened, ^md the owner, a£ber sum- 
moning his hired man from <^ kitchen, to assist Bute in tak- 
ing charge of the horse, waited until Woodbury approached, 
in order to help him off with his overcoat "They are all 
'here that are fikely to eome,^ he amKnuiced in a whisper. 

J^nes Merryfi^d was a man of fifby, or % little more, in 
whom the desii'e to be a reformer had been excited long a£ber 
he had reached his matmity ^s a »imple, unpBetendsng farmer. 
The 'fictitious character but imperfectly ovicrlaid the natural 
one, giving him an uncertain, hesitating air. Indeed, with all 
his assertion and aeif-^atulatioiL, he never could overcome a 
sacvet doubt iof Ms ability te piay t^e new ^art But he was 
honest and sincerely conscientious, and a more prominent pod- 
tioB Idban he wKWild hamd :aBsuBBa0d, 'of tiis own x^hoioe, was 
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forced upon him by his friendsl He possessed a comforteLblie 
property, and they were well awiare of the advantage of being 
represented by men with bases. 

His fi*ame had been soundly developed^ not over-worn, by 
labor is his own fields, yet he was awkward, almost shambling, 
in his movements. His head was usually held on the left side, 
and a str^ght line dropped i&om the centre of his brow would 
not nearly have coincided with the axis of his nose. The large, 
irregulsu- mouth expressed both the honesty and the weakness 
of the ma^. His voice, always nasal, rose into a shrill, dedar 
maitory monotone when he became excited— a key which he 
continually let drop, aaid again resumed, in disa^eeable fluc- 
tuations. Thus Woodbury, while heartily r<e0pecting bis char- 
acter, found mvdi of in& society tires<»xie. 

His wife, Sarah, who was six or seven years younger, was 
one of t^aose women, who, without the power of thinking for 
themselves, have, nevertheless, a singular faculty for accepting 
die tlM»]ghts and Gondlufflons of others. She was ontiraly de- 
pendent on two 'Or three chosen leaders in the vark>us '^ He- 
forms," without the slightest suspicion of her mental fie^ioxn. 
Every new phase of their opinions ^be appropriated, and 
i^^rodaeed as triiumphai^ly as if it had been an original dis- 
covery. She had, in fact, no intellectual quality except a tol- 
erable fluency of speech. This, alone, gave her some consider- 
ation in her special circle, and k^ her hesitsU^ing busband in 
the background. Both bad been touched by the Hand of Prp- 
^gres8, rather too late for their equiUbriiUDu Tbey had reached 
the transition state, it is true, but were doomed never to pass 
thcoiigii it, and ^attain tba^ r^ose which is as possible to shal- 
low jas to deep waters. 

• In person she was thin, but not tall, with a face expressive 
of passive amiabilitfiy, aisghtly re&sv^ by dyspepsia.. The pale, 
unhealthy color of her skin, the dulness of her eyes, and the 
lustreless hue of her thin, reddish-brown hair, hinted at a sys- 
tem hopeleBsly disordered by dietetic experiments. Her chil- 
dren bad all died young, with ibe exertion of AbsaUun, who 
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had barely reached manhood, when the care of his health, as 
Bute said, proved too great a burden to him. 

Woodbury was ushered, not into the parlor, but into the 
room ordinarily occupied by the family. A single candle was 
burning on the table, dimly lighting the apartment. Mrs. 
Merryfield came forward to receive her guest, followed by Mrs. 
Waldo, who said, with unusual gravity: " You are in time — 
we were just about to commence." 

Seated around the table were Hannah Thurston, Mr. Waldo, 
Seth Wattles, Tanner, the lawyer, and a cadaverous stranger, 
who could be no other than Mr. Dyce. A motion of his hand 
dissuaded the company from rising, and they gravely bowed 
to Woodbury without speaking. Mr. Dyce, after a rapid 
glance at the new-comer, fixed his eyes upon the table. He 
was a middle-aged man, broad-shouldered but spare, with long, 
dark hair, sunken cheeks, and eyes in which smouldered some 
powerful, uncanny magnetic force. 

After Woodbury had taken his seat at the table, and Mr. 
Merryfield had closed the door, the medium spoke, in a low 
but strong voice : 

" Take away the candle." 

It was placed upon a small stand, in a comer of the room. 
<* Shall I put it out?" asked the host. 

Mr. Dyce shook his head. 

Presently a succession of sharp, crackling raps was heard, as 
if made on the under surface of the table. They wandered 
about, now Muter, now stronger, for a few moments, and then 
approached Mrs. Merryfield. 

^' It's Absalom I" she cried, the yearning of a mother's heart 
overleaping the course of experiment. ** What has he to say 
to-night?" 

'^ Will the spirit communicate through the alphabet ?" asked 
the medium. 

Three raps — " Yes." 

Lettered cards were laid upon the table, and the medium, 

^nmiencing.at A, touched them in succession until a rap an- 
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nonnced the correct letter, Tina was written, and the process 
repeated until the entire communication was obtained. 

" I have beefi teaching my sisters. They are waiting for 
me on the steps of the temple, Goodrnight^ mother V^ — ^was 
Absalom's message. 

"How beautiful!" exclaimed Seth Wattles. "The temple 
must mean the future life, and the steps are the successive 
spheres. Will any spii*it communicate with me ?" 

The raps ceased. Mr, Dyce raised his head, looked around 
with his glow-worm eyes, and asked : " Does any one desire 
to speak with a relative or Mend ? Does any one feel im- 
pressed with the presence of a spirit ?" His glance rested on 
Hannah Thurston. 

" I would like to ask,** said she, as the others remained si- 
lent, ** whether the person whose name is in my mind, has any 
message for me." 

After a pause, the medium shuddered, stretched out his 
hands upon the table, with the fingers rigidly crooked, lifted 
his head, and fixed his eyes on vacancy. His lips scarcely 
seemed to move, but a faint, feminine voice came from his 
throat. 

" lam in a distant sphere^'* it said, " engaged in the labors 
I began tohile on earth. I bear a new namcy for the promise 
of that which I once had isfvlfiUedy 

Hannah Thurston said nothing. She seemed to be ponder- 
ing the meaning of what she had heard. Mrs. Waldo turned 
to Woodbury, with a face whidi so distinctly said to him, 
without words: "It's awftill" that ho answered her, in a 
similar way : " Don't be afraid I" 

"Will you ask a question, Mr. Woodbury?" said the 
host. 

^* I have no objection," he said, in a serious tone, " to select 
a name, as Miss Thurston has done, and let the answer test 
from what spirit it comes." 

After a rapid glance at the speaker, the medium pushed 
pencil and paper across the table, saying : " Write the name, 
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fold the paper so that no one can see it, and hold it in your 
hand." He then placed one elbow on the table, and covered 
his face with his hand, the fingers slightly separated. 

Woodbury wrote — a king name, it seemed to be — and 
folded the paper as directed. Some wandering, uncertain 
raps followed. Communication by means of tlie alphabet 
was proposed to the spirit, without a response. After a 
sufficient pause to denote refusal, the raps commenced 
again. 

Mr. Dyce shuddered several times, but no sound proceeded 
from his mouth. Suddenly turning towards Woodbury with 
set eyes, and pointing his finger, he exclaimed : '^ He is stand- 
ing behind you !" 

The others, startled, looked towards the point indicated, and 
even Woodbury involuntarily turned his head. 

" I see him," continued the medium — " a dark man, not of 
our race. He wears a splendid head-dress, and ornaments of 
gold. His eyes are sad and his lips are closed : he is permit- 
ted to show his presence, but not to speak to you. Now he 
raises both hands to his forehead, and disappears." 

" Who was it ?" asked Mrs. Waldo, eagerly. 

Woodbury silently unfolded the paper^ and handed it to her. 
Even Mr. Dyce could not entirely conceal his curiosity to hear 
the name. 

" What is thisl" said she. "I can scarcely read it: Bab — 
Baboo Rugbutty Churn Chuckerbutty I It is certainly no- 
body's name !" 

"It is the actual name of an acquaintance of mine, in Cal- 
cutta," Woodbury answered. 

" A Hindoo 1" exclaimed Mr. Dyce, with a triumphant air • 
" that accounts for his inability to use the alphabet." 
' " I do not see why it should," rejoined Woodbury, ** unlesH 
he has forgotten his English since I left India." 

" He did speak English, then ?" several asked. 

" Did, and still does, I presume. At least, he was not dead, 
three months ago," he answered, so quietly and gravely that 
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none of the company (except, perhaps, the medium) supposed 
that a trick had been intended. 

*'Not dead!" some one exclaimed, in great amazement. 
" Why did you summon him ?" 

"Because I did not wish to evoke any friend or relative 
whom I have lost, and I had a curiosity to ascertain whether 
the spirits of the living could be summoned, as well as those 
of the dead." 

There was a blank silence for a few moments. Only Bute, 
who had stolen into the room and taken a quiet seat in one 
comer, with his eyes wide open, gave an audible chuckle. 

Mr. Dyce, who had concealed a malignant expression under 
his hand, now lifted a serene face, and said, in a solemn voice : 
"The living, as we call them, cannot usurp the powers and 
privileges of those who have entered on the spiritual life. The 
spirit, whose name was written, has either left the earth, or 
that of another, unconsciously present in the gentleman's mind, 
has presented itself.*' 

The believers brightened up. How simple was the explana- 
tion ! The mere act of writing the name of one Hindoo had 
recalled others to Mr. Woodbury's memory, and his thoughts 
must have dwelt, en peasant, — probably without his being in 
the least aware of it, so rapid is mental action, — on some other 
Hindoo friend, long since engaged in climbing the successive 
spheres. In vain did he protest against having received even 
a flying visit from the recollection of any such person. Seth 
Wattles triumphantly asked: "Are you always aware of 
every thing that passes through your mind ?" 

Mrs. Merryfield repeated a question she had heard the week 
before : " Can you always pick up the links by which you pass 
from one thought to another ?" 

Her husband modestly thrust in a suggestion: "Perhaps 
your friend Chuckerchurn is now among the spirits, as it 
were." 

Mr. Dyce, who had been leaning forward, with his arms un- 
der the table, during these remarks, suddenly lifted his head, 
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exclaiming : " He has come back I" — which produced a momen- 
tary silence. *'Yes — ^I cannot refuse you!" he added, as if 
addressing the spirit, and then started violently from his seat, 
twisting his left arm as if it had received a severe blow. He 
drew up his coat-sleeve, which was broad and loose, then the 
sleeve of his shirt, and displayed a sallow arm, upon the skin 
of which were some red marks, somewhat resembling the let- 
ters " R. R." In a few moments, however, the marks faded 
away. 

" His initials ! Who can it be ?" said Seth. 

"Rammohun Royl" said Hannah Thurston, betrayed, as it 
almost seemed, into a temporary belief in the reality of the 
visitation. 

" I assure you," Woodbury answered, " that nothing was 
further from my thoughts than the name of Rammohun Roy, 
a person whom I never saw. If I wished to be convinced 
that these phenomena proceed from spirits, I should select some 
one who could give me satisfactory evidence of his identity." 

"The skeptical will not believe, though one came from 
heaven to convince them," remarked the medium, in a hollow 
tone. 

There was an awkward silence. 

" My friends, do not disturb the atmosphere !" cried Mr. 
Merryfield ; " I hope we shall have further manifestations." 

A loud rap on the table near him seemed to be intended as p 
reply. 

Mr. Dyce's hand, after a few nervous jerks, seized the pen- 
cil, and wrote rapidly on a sheet of paper. After completing 
the message and appending the signature to the bottom, he 
heaved a deep sigh and fell back in his chair. 

Mr. Merryfield eagerly grasped the paper. "Ah I" said he, 
" it is my friend !" and read the following : 

" JBe ye not weak of vision to perceive the coming triumph 
of Truth, Even though she creep like a tortoise in the race^ 
while Error leaps like a hare^ yet shall she first rea^h the gooL 
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The light from, the epirit^orld is only beginning to dawn up- 
on the night of Earth When the sun shall riee^ onlg the owls 
and bats among men wiU be blind to its rays, UTien the per- 
fect day of Liberty shall fiU the sky^ and even the spheres of 
spirits be gladdened by reflections from the realm. of mortals I 

"BESTJAMUff Luia)Y." 

In spite of certain inaccuracies in the spelling of this mes- 
sage, the reader's face brightened with satisfaction. " There I" 
he exclaimed — "there is a genuine test! No one but the 
spirit of Lundy, as it were, could have written those words." 

" Why not ?" asked Woodbury. 

" Why — why — ^the foot of Hercules sticks out !" said Mr. 
Merryfield, falling, in his confusion, from the lofly strain. 
" You never knowed the sainted Lundy, the purest and most 
beautiful spirit of this age. Those are his very — yes, he would 
make the same expressions, as it were, if his voice could, — if 
he were still in the flesh*" 

Woodbury's eyes, mechanically, wandered to Mrs. Waldo 
and Hannah Thurston. The former preserved a grave face, 
but a smile, perceptible to him alone, lurked at the bottom of 
her eyes. The latter, too earnest in all things to disguise the 
expression of her most fleeting emotions, looked annoyed and 
uneafly. Woodbury determined to take no further part in the 
proceedings — ^a mental conclusion which Mr. Dyce was suffi- 
ciently clairvoyant to feel, and which relieved while it discon- 
certed him. 

Various other spirits announced their presence, but their 
oonmiunications became somewhat incoherent, and the semi- 
believers present were not strengthened by the evening's ex- 
periments. Mr. Waldo, in answer to a mental question, re- 
ceived the following message : 

" I wiU not say that my mind dwelt too strongly on the 
symbols by which JBhith is expressed^ for through symbols the 
2Huh was made dear to me. There are m^ny paths^ but they 
aU have the same ending^ 
6 
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" There can be no doubt of that. Are you not satisfied ?" 
asked Seth Wattles. 

" Not quite. I had expected a different message from the 
spirit I selected," said Mr. Waldo. 

" Was it not Beza Cimmer ?" 

" No !" was the astonished reply : " I was thinking of a 
school-mate and friend, who took passage for the West Indies 
in a vessel that was never heard of afterwards." 

"We must not forget," said Mr. Dyce, "that our friends in 
the spirit-world still retain their independence. You may send 
for a neighbor to come and see you, and while you are waiting 
for him, another may unexpectedly step in. It is just so in our 
intercourse with spirits : we cannot control them. We cannot 
say to one : * come !' and to another : * go !' We must abide 
their pleasure, in faith and humility." 

Mr. Waldo S£ud nothing, and made no farther attempt at 
conversation with his lost school-mate. Seth Wattles summon- 
ed, in succession, the spirits of Socrates, Touissant L'Ouver- 
ture, and Mrs. Hemans, but neither of them was inclined to 
communicate with him. 

After a while, some one remarked : " Will they not more 
palpably manifest themselves ?" 

" We can try," said Mr. Dyce. 

Mr. Merryfield thereupon took the solitary candle into an ad- 
joining room. As the shutters were closed, the apartment was 
thus* left in complete darkness. The guests kept their seats 
around the table, and it was specially enjoined upon them not 
to move. At the end of a few minutes rustling noises were 
heard, loud raps resounded on the table, which was several 
times violently lifted and let down, and blows were dealt at 
random by invisible hands. Those who were so fortunate as 
to be struck, communicated the news in a whisper to their 
neighbors. Presently, also, the little old-fashioned piano, 
standing on one side of the room, began to stir its rusty 
keys. After a few discordant attempts at chords, a sin- 
gle hand appeared to be endeavoring to play ^^ Days of 
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Absence^* the untuned keys making the melody still more 
dismal. 

It was enough to set one's teeth on edge, but Mrs. Merry- 
field burst into tears. "Oh I" she cried, "it's Angelina her- 
self I She was taking lessons, and had just got that far when 
she died." 

The sounds ceased, and light was restored to the room. Mr. 
Dyce was leaning on the table, with his face in his hands. As 
he lifted his head, a large dark stain appeared under his right 
eye. 

"Why, what has happened to you?" cried Merryfield. 
" Your eye is quite black I" 

The medium, whose glance happened to fall upon his right 
hand, closed it so suddenly that the gesture would have at- 
tracted notice, if he had not skilfully merged it into one of his 
convulsive shudders. A rapid flush came to his face, and pass- 
ed away, leaving it yellower than before. 

"The unfriendly spirits are unusually active to-night," he 
finally answered : " They are perhaps encouraged by the pres- 
ence of doubters or scoffers. I name no names. I received 
several severe blows while the light was removed, and feel ex- 
hausted by the struggles I have undergone. But it is noth- 
ing. The spirit of Paracelsus will visit me to-night, and re- 
move the traces of this attack. Had the atmosphere been 
pure, it could not have occurred. But some who are here 
present are yet incapable of receiving the Truth, and -their 
presence clouds the divine light through which the highest 
manifestations are made." 

Woodbury was too much disgusted to answer. His eye fell 
upon Bute, who sat in the comer, with his large hand cover- 
ing his mouth, and his face scarlet. 

" I confess," said Mr. Waldo, turning to the medium, " that I 
am not convinced of the spiritual character of these phenomena. 
I do not profess ta explain them, but neither can I .explain 
much that I see in Nature, daily ; and I do not perceive the 
necessity of referring them at once to supernatural causes. 
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By Buoh an assumption, the spiritual- world is degraded in our 
eyes, without, in my opinion, any increase of positive truth, 
even if the assumption were correct. A man who is really so 
blind a8 to disbelieve in the ^ture life, would not be converted 
by any thing we have seen here to-night ; while for us, who be- 
lieve, the phenomena are unnecessary." 

" What I" exclaimed Mr. Dyce. " You do not appreciate 
the divine utterances from the world of spirits ! You do not 
recognize the new and glorious Truths, the germs of a more 
perfect Creed !" 

"I would prefer," the parson mildly answered, "not to hear 
the word ' divine' so applied. No : to be entirely frank, I see 
nothing new, or even true, in comparison with the old. Eternal 
Pruth." 

" But," interrupted Merryfield, desperately, seeing the bright 
assent on Hannah Thurston's face ; " do you not believe in 
Progress ? Have we, as it were, exhausted— are we at the 
end of truth ?" 

" Most certainly I believe in the forward march of our race. 
We are still children in wisdom, and have much to learn. But 
let me ask, ray friend, do y(m not believe that the future life is 
an immeasurable advance upon this ?" 

" Yes," said Merryfield. 

" Then," Mr. Waldo continued, " why is it that the profess- 
ed communications from great minds, such as Socrates, Luther, 
or the Apostles themselves, are below the expressions of even 
average human intellect ?" ' 

The believers stared at each other in dumb amazement.! 
The coolness with which the parson took hold of and trampled 
upon their gems of superhuman wisdom, was like that of St. 
Boniface, when he laid the axe to the sacred Hessian oak. 
His hearers, like the Druids on that occasion, were passive, 
from the sheer impossibility of comprehending the sacrilege. 
Mr. Dyce shook his head and heaved a sigh of commiseration. 
Seth Wattles clasped his hands, lifted his eyes, and muttered 
in a hoarse voice: "The time will come." Mrs. Merryfield 
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was unable to recall any phrase that applied to the case, but 
wiped her eyes for the third time since the mysterious perfor- 
mance on the piano. 

Mrs. Waldo, however, looked at her husband with a smile 
which said to him : " I knew you could silence them whenever 
you choose to show your strength." Then, rising, she added, 
aloud : " Now the atmosphere is certainly disturbed. Let us 
come back to our present existence, which, after all, is very 
good, when one has health, friends, and a contented spirit." 

Mr. Merryfield whispered to his wife, who disappeared in 
the kitchen. " Don't go yet," he said to his guests, who 
had risen from the table ; " we must warm you, before you 
start." 

" Is it possible ? whiskey-punch ?" asked Woodbury, aside, 
of Mrs. Waldo. 

" Hush ! The very suggestion of such a thing would ruin 
you, if it were known," she replied. 

At the end of a few minutes, Mrs. Merryfield reappeared, 
followed by a negro girl, who bore several steaming plates on 
a japanned tray. They proved to contain slices of mince-pie, 
r^Jiauffee^ and rather palatable, although heavy, in the absence 
of brandy. Mrs. Merryfield, during the day, had seriously 
thought of entertaining her guests with coffee ; but as she was 
thoroughly convinced of the deleterious nature of the bever- 
age, she decided that it would be no less criminal to furnish it 
to others than if she drank it herself Consequently they re- 
ceived, instead, glasses of hot lemonade, which, by an associa- 
tion of ideas, almost convinced Woodbury, in spite of himself, 
that he was suffering under an attack of influenza. 

Mr. Dyce, who adroitly managed to keep the left side oi 
his face towards the candle, ate his portion with great relish. 
His spiritual office being ended for the day, he returned with 
avidity to the things of this world, and entered into a defence 
of animal food, addressed to Seth Wattles, who was inclined 
to be a Vegetarian. Indeed, the medium dropped hints unfa- 
vorable to ttie Temperance reform, which woidd have shocked 
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some of bis hearers, if he had not based them, like ihe most <4 
his opinions, on spiritual communications. 

As the guests were putting on their coats and cloaks in the* 
hall, Woodbury overheard Mrs. Waldo, furtively saying to her 
spouse : " I am so glad yon spoke your mind," 

" I must thank you, also, Mr. Waldo," said Hanaah Thurs* 
ton. ^^ One should not too willingly aopept any thing so new 
and strange. For the sakQ pf th^ truth we already possess, 
it is right to be cautious " 

" And now it is my turn tp thank you^ Mis* Thurston," re- 
joined Woodbury, gayly, as they went out into thq cool night' 
air. 

She understood him. For one instant her habitual antago- 
nifou asserted itself, but she conqu^ed it by a strong effort. 
The night hid her face, and her voice was even-toned and 
sweet as ever, as she an^w^red ; '^ I aoi glad there is on.e p(Hnt 
on which we can agree." 

" Oh, there are a great many, I assure you," ho exclaimed, 
with a lightness which, she knew not why, struck her nnplea^^ 
antly: •* If we could take away from y^ur surplus of earnesV 
ness, to complete my Uusk of it, we should get on very w^ll 
together," 

'^ Can one be too much in earnest ?" she asked. 

"Decidedly. There are relative values in ethics, as in eve?y 
thing else. Tou would not pull a pink with the same serious 
application of strength which you would use, to wind a buck^t 
out of a well But Mra^ Waldo waits : good-night !" 

He lifted her into the cutteri tibe horses sorted, and phe was 
off before she had i&irly time to consider what he ni.eant. Bvrt 
the words were too singular to be forgotteu. 

Bute now made his appearance, and Woodbury took his fse^ 
in the cutter beside him. Pipk Wjai3 another horse when bi9 
bead was pointed towards home, an.d the bells d^anced to a 
Uvdy measure as they pasacd wp the valley i» the face of the 
wind. The rieing moon straggled through clouds, and but two 
er three ^tar? were visible overhead. The night w^s weird 
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and sad, and in its presence the trials and the ijidalgeneies of 
daylight hecanie indistinct dreams. Woodbury recalled, with 
a feeling of intense repugnanoe, the occurrences of the even- 
ing. *^ Better,** he said to himself, " a home for the soul with- 
in the volcanic rings of yonder barren moon, with no more than 
the privacy it may command in this life, than to be placed on 
the fairest star of th^ universe, and be held at the beck and 
call of every meaa misad that dares to juggle with sanc- 
tities." 

Pillaged in these meditations, he did not at first notice the 
short, half-suppressed spirts of laughter into which Bute occa- 
sionally broke. The latter, at last, unable to enjoy his fun 
alone, said : 

"When you looked at me, Mr. Max., I thought I'd ha' 
bust. I never was so nigh givin' way in my life." 

"What was it ?" asked Woodbury. 

" Well, you musn't say nothin'. I done it." 

'*YouI" 

" Yes, ha I ha I But he's no idee who it was." 

" Did you strike him in the face, Bute ?" 

" Lord, no ! He done all the strikin' there was done to-night 
I fixed it better 'n that. You see I suspicioned they'd git Ange- 
liny's spirut to playin' on the pyanna, like th' other time I was 
there. Thinks I, I've a notion how it's done, and if I'm right, 
it's easy to show it. So, afore comin' into the settin'-room, I 
jist went through the kitchen, and stood awhile on the hearth, 
to warm my feet, like. I run one arm up the chimbley, when 
nobody was lookin', and rubbed my hand full o' soft sut. 
Then I set in the comer, and held my arm behind me over the 
back o' the cheer, till the candle was took out. Now's the 
time, thinks I, and quick as wink I slips up to the pyanna — 1 
knowed if they'd heerd me they'd think it was a spirut — and 
rubbed my sutty hand very quietly over the black keys. I 
didn't dare to bear on, but, thinks I, some '11 come off, and he '11 
be sure to git it on hU hands. Do you see it, Mr. Max. ? 
When the light come back, there he was, solemn enough, with 
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a black eye, ha ! ha ! I couldn't git a sight of his hand, 
though ;'he shet his fist and kep' it under the table." 

Woodbury at first laughed heartily, but his amusement soon 
gave place to indignation at the swindle. " Why did you not 
expose the fellow ?" he asked Bute. 

" Oh, what's the use ! Them that believes wouldn't believe 
any the less, if they'd seen him play the pyanna with their own 
eyes. Tve no notion o' runnin' my head into a hornet's nest, 
and gittin' well stung, and no honey to show for my pains." 

With which sage observation Bute drove up to the door of 
Lakeside. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH WB HKAB A DIVJEJiTINQ STOBT* 

The winter wore away, slowly to the inhabitants of Pto^ 
emy, rapidly and agreeably to the owner of Lakeside, who 
drank life, activity, and cheerfulness from the steady cold. 
Every day, while the snow lasted, his cutter was to be seen on 
(he roads. Dick proved entirely inadequate to his needs and 
was turned over to Bute's use, while the fastest horse out of 
Fairjamb's livery-stable in Ptolemy took his place. Wood- 
bury's drives extended not only to Anacreon and the neighbor* 
ing village of Nero Corners — ^a queer little place, stuck out of 
sight in a hollow of the upland, — ^but frequently as far as Tibe^ 
rius, which, being situated on a branch of the New York Cen- 
tral, considered itself quite metropolitan. The inliabitants took 
especial delight in its two principal streets, wherein the houses 
were jammed together as compactly as possible, aqd huge 
brick blocks, with cornices and window-caps of cast-iron, star- 
ted up pompously between one-story buildings of wood, sayiug 
to the country people, on market days : *' Behold, a city !" 

The farmers around Ptolemy, who believe that every man 
bom in a large town, and ignorant of either farming or some 
mechanical employment, must necessarily be soft, weak, and 
effeminate in his nature—** spoiled," so far as true masculine 
grit is concerned— were not a little astonished at Woodbury's 
activity and powers of endurance. More than once some of 
them had met him, sheeted with snow and driving in the teeth 
of a furious north-eastern storm, yet singing merrily to himself 
as if he liked it all I It was notiioed, too, that a vigorous red 
was driving away the tao of Indian summers from his cheeks, 
6* 
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that a listless, indifferent expression, whicli at first made them . 
say " he has sleepy eyes," had vanished from those organs, as 
if a veil had been withdrawn, leaving them clear and keen, 
with a cheerful, wide-awake nature looking out. Thus, 
although his habitual repose of manner remained, it no longer 
impressed the people as something foreign and uncomfortable ; 
and the general feeling towards him, in spite of the attacks of 
Mr. Grindle and the insinuations of Seth Wattles, was respect- 
ful and friendly. Bute, who was a confirmed favorite among 
the people, would suffer no word to be said against his master, 
and went so far as to take a respectable man by the throat, in 
the oyster-cellar under the Ptolemy House, for speaking of 
him as a " stuck-up aristocrat." 

That part of a man's life which springs fi*om. his physical 
temperament seemeA, in Woodbury's case, to have stood still 
during his sojourn abroad. After the tropical torpidity of his 
system had been shaken off, he went back ten years in the 
sudden refreshment of his sensations. The delicate cuticle of 
youth, penetrated with the finer nerves which acknowledge 
every touch of maturing existence as a pleasure, was partially 
restored. The sadness engendeiied by hard experience, the 
scorn which the encounter with human meanness and selfish- 
ness left behind, the half-contemptuous pity which the pride 
of shallow brains provoked — these were features of his nature, 
which, impressed while it was yet plastic, were now too firmly 
set to be erased ; but they were overlaid for the time by the 
joyous rush of physical sensation. His manner lost that fii'st 
gravity which suggested itself even in his most relaxed and 
playful moods ; he became gay, brilliant, and bantering, and 
was the life of the circles in which he moved. As the owner 
of Lakeside, all circles, of course, were open to him ; but he 
soon discovered the most congenial society and selected it, 
without regard to the distinctions which prevailed in Ptolemy. 
As no standard of merely social value was recognized, the 
little community was divided according to the wealth, or the 
religious views of its members j whence arose those jealousies 
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and rivalries which the Great Sewing-TJnion had for a time 
suppressed. Woodbury soon perceived this fact, and deter- 
mined, at the start, to preserve his social independence. 
Neither of the circles could complain of being neglected, yet 
neither could claim exclusive possession of him. He took tea 
twice in one week with the Rev. Lemuel Styles, and the heart 
of Miss Legrand, the clergyman's sister-in-law, began to be 
agitated by a vague hope ; but, in a few days afterwards, he 
accompanied the Misses Smith (Seventh-day Baptists) on a 
sleighing party to Atauga City, and was seen, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, to enter the Cimmerian church. 

Between the Waldos and himself, a sincere friendship had 
grown up. The parson and his wife possessed, in common 
with Woodbury, a basis of healthy common sense, which, in 
spite of the stubborn isolation of their sect, made them tole- 
rant. They had no idea of turning life into a debating-school, 
and could hear adverse opinions incidentally dropped, in the 
course of conversation, without considering that each word 
was thrown down as a gage of combat. Hence, Woodbury 
found no pleasanter house than theirs, in all his rounds, and the 
frank way in which he occasionally claimed their scanty hospi- 
tality was so much like that of a brother, that the parson de- 
clared to his wife, it expressed his idea of Christian society. I 
am afraid I shall injure Mr. Waldo's reputation, but I am 
bound to state that Woodbury was the last man whom he 
would have attempted to secure, as a proselyte. 

One evening in March, after the winter had begun to melt 
away on the long hill sweeping from the eastern valley around 
to Lakeside, a little party accidentally assembled in Mr^ 
Waldo's parlor. Since the proceeds of the Fair had enable* 
her to cover its walls with a cheap green paper, and to substitute 
a coarse carpet of the same color for the tattered thing which 
she had transferred to her bed-room, the apartment was vastly 
improved. The horse-hair sofa and chairs, it is true, had per- 
formed a great deal of service, but they were able to do it ; 
the sheet-iron stove gave out a comfortable warmth ; and the 
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one treasure of the parsonage, a melodeon, which did the 
duty of an organ on Sundays, was in tolerable tune« Hannah 
Thurston contributed a vase of grasses, exquisitely arranged, 
which obliged Mrs. Waldo to buy a plaster bracket from an 
itinerant Italian. She could ill afford to spare the half-dollar 
which it cost — and, indeed, most of the women in her 
husband's congregation shook theif heads and murmured: 
" Vanity, vanity I" when they saw it — ^but b, little self-denial in 
her housekeeping, which no one else than herself ever knew, 
reconciled the deed to her conscience. Woodbury brought to 
her from New York an engraving of Ary Scheffer's " Christus 
Consolator," which not only gave her great delight, but was 
of service in a way she did not suspect. It hung opposite to 
the grasses, and thus thoroughly counterbalanced their pre- 
sumed " vanity," in the eyes of Cimmerian visitors. Indeed, 
they were not sure biit a moral effect Wds intended, and this 
uncertainty stopped the remarks which might otherwise have 
spread far and wide. 

The party in Mrs. Waldo's parlor was assembled by acci- 
dent, we have said ; but not entirely so. Hannah Thurston 
had been invited to tea by the hostess, and Woodbury by Mr. 
Waldo, who had met him in the streets of Ptolemy. This 
coincidence was unintentional, although not unwelcome to the 
hosts, who, liking both their guests heartily, could not account 
for the evident prejudice of the one and the indifference of 
the other. Mrs. Waldo had long since given up, as insane, 
her first hope of seeing the two drawn together by mutual 
magnetism ; all she now desired was to establish an entente 
cordiale, since the entente cT amour could never be. On this 
occasion, the parties behaved towards each other with feuch 
thorough courtesy and propriety, that, had Hannah Thurston 
been any other woman, Mrs. Waldo would have suspected the 
existence of an undying enmity. 

After tea Mr. and Mrs. Merryfield made their appearance. 
They had come to Ptolemy to attend a lecture on Temperance 
by Abiram Stokes, a noted orator of the cause, who, however. 
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failed to arrive. Seth Wattles presently followed, apparently 
by accident, but really by design. He had ascertained where 
Hannah intended to pass the evening, from the widow Thurs- 
ton's little servant-maid, whom he waylaid as she was coming 
out of the grocery-store, and did not scruple to thrust himself 
upon the company. His self-cgmplacency was a little dis- 
turbed by the sight of Woodbury, whose discomfiture, during 
the evening, he mentally resolved to accomplish. 

His victim, however, was in an unusually cheerful mood, and 
every arrow which the indignant Seth shot, though feathered 
to the barb with insinuation, flew wide of the mark. Wood- 
bury joined in denunciation of the opium traffic ; he trampled 
on the vices of pride, hypocrisy, and selfishness ; he abhorred 
intemperance, hated oppression, and glorified liberty. But he 
continually brought the conversation back to its key-note of 
playful humor, cordially seconded by Mrs. Waldo, whose only 
fault, in the eyes of her reforming friends, was that she had 
no taste for serious discussion. Seth, finally, having exhausted 
his quiver, began to declaim against the corrupting influence 
of cities. 

" It is time that hackneyed superstition were given up," said 
Woodbury. "Everybody repeats, after poor old Cowper, 
* God made the country and man made the town ;' therefore, 
one is divine, and the other — the opposite. As if God had no 
part in that human brain and those human aflections, out of 
which spring Art, and Discovery, and the varied fabric of 
Society ! As if man had no part in making Nature attractive 
and enjoyable to us !" 

" Cities are created by the selfishness of man," cried Seth, a 
little pompously. 

"And farms, I suppose, are created entirely by benevo- 
lence!" retorted Woodbury, laughing. "You Reformers 
have the least cause to complain of cities. You got your 
Temperance from Baltimore, and your Abolition from Bos- 
ton-" 

"That proves nothing: there was one just man even in 
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Sodom I" exclaimed Setb, determined not to be put down 
** But, of course, people who think fashion more important 
than principle^ will always admire a city life." 

" Yes, it is Fashion," added Mrs. Merryfield, who was un« 
usually dyspeptic that evening — "it is Fashion that has im- 
peded the cause of woman. Fashion is the fetters which 
chains her down as the slave of man. How can she know her 
rights, when she is educated, as a child, to believe that Dress 
is her Doom ?" 

"If you were familiar with cities, Mrs, Merryfield," said 
Woodbury, " you would find that they admit of the nearest 
approach to sodal independence. Fashion is just as rigid in 
Ptolemy as it is in New York ; among the Hottentots or Dig- 
ger Indians, far more so. Not only that, but Fashion is 
actually necessary to keep us from falling into chaos. Suppose 
there were no such thing, and you and Mr. Merryfield lived in 
tents, dressed in oriental costume, while Mr. Waldo preached 
in feathers and war-paint, to Miss Thurston, in a complete suit 
of steel armor, Mr. Wattles with Chinese pig-tail and fan, and 
myself in bag-wig, powder, and ruffles !" 

The hearty laughter which followed this suggestion did not 
silence Seth. "It is not a subject for frivolity," he exclaimed; 
" you cannot deny that Fashion corrupts the heart and de- 
stroys all the better impulses of human nature." 

" I do deny it," replied Woodbury, whose unusual patience 
was nearly exhausted. " All sweeping, undiscriminating asser- 
tions contain much that is both Mse and absurd, and yours is 
no exception. The foundation of character lies deeper than 
external customs. The honor of man, the virtue of woman, 
the pure humanity of both, is not affected by the cut or colors 
of their dress. If the race is so easily corrupted as one might 
infer from your assertions, how can you ever expect to suc- 
ceed with your plans of reform ?" 

" I should not expect it," interposed Mrs. Merryfield, " if I 
had to depend on the women that worships the Moloch of 
fashion. Why, if I was the noblest and wisest of my sex. 
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they'd turn up their noses at me, unless I lived in Fifth 
Avenue." 

A sweet, serious smile, betraying that breath of dried roses 
which greets us as we open some forgotten volume of the 
past, stole over Woodbury's face. His voice, also, when 
he spoke, betrayed the change. Some memory, suddenly 
awakened, had banished the present controversy from his 
mind. 

"It is strange," said he, slowly, addressing Mrs. Waldo, 
rather than the speaker, " how a new life, like mine in India, 
can make one forget what has gone before it. In this mo-, 
ment, a curious episode of my youth suddenly comes back to 
me, distinct as life, and I wonder how it could ever have been 
forgotten. Shall I give you a story in place of an argument, 
Mrs. Merryfield ? Perhaps it may answer for both. But if 
you can't accept it in that light, you may have the last word." 

" Pray tell us, by all means I" exclaimed Mrs. Waldo. 

Woodbury looked around. Hannah Thurston, meeting his 
questioning glance, silently nodded. Seth was sullen and gave 
no sign. Mrs. Merryfield answered, " Fd like to hear it, well 
enough, Pm sure," whereto her husband added : " So would 
I, as — ^as it were." Thus encouraged, Woodbury began : 

" It happened after my father's death, and before I left New 
York for Calcutta. I was not quite twenty when he died, and 
his bankruptcy left me penniless, just at the time of life when 
such a condition is most painfully felt. In my case it was 
worse than usual, because so utterly unexpected, and my 
education had in no way prepared me to meet it. Every thing 
went : house, furniture, library, and even those domestic trifles 
which are hardest to part with. A few souvenirs of my 
mother were saved, and a friend of the family purchased and 
gave to me my father's watch. My brother-in-law was unable 
to help me, because he was greatly involved in the ruin. He 
sent my sister and their children to live in a cheap New Jer 
«ey village, while he undertook a journey to New Orleans, in 
the hope of retrieving his position by a lucky stroke of 
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business. Thus, within a month after the funeral of my 
father, I found myself alone, poor, and homeless. It was in 
1837, and the great financial crash was just beginning to 
thunder in men's ears. My father's friends were too much 
concerned about their own interests to care especially for 
mine. It was no single case of misfortune : there were ex- 
amples equally hard, on all sides, very soon. 

" Nevertheless, I was not suffered to become a vagabond. 
A subordinate clerkship was procured for me, at a salary of' 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year I was ignorant of' 
business, for my father had intended that I should study Law, 
after completing my collegiate course, and the character of 
my mind was not well adapted for commercial life. The 
salary, small as it was, fully equalled the value of my services, 
and I should have made it suffice to meet my wants, if I had 
received it punctually. But my employer so narrowly escaped 
ruin during the crisis that he was oft«n unable to pay me, or 
my fellow-clerks, our monthly wages, and I, who had no little 
hoard to draw upon, like the others, sometimes suffered the 
most painful embarrassment. I have frequently, this winter, 
heard the praises of a vegetable diet. I have some right to 
give my opinion on the subject, as I tried the experiment for 
two months at a time, and must say that it totally failed. 

" I was too proud to borrow money, at such times, and was, 
moreover, exceedingly sensitive lest my situation should become 
known. The boarding-house, where I first made my home, be- 
came uncomfortable, because I was not always ready with my 
money on Saturday morning. Besides, it was a cheap place, kept , 
by an old woman with two sentimental daughters, who wore) 
their hair in curls and always smelt of sassafras soap. There were 
vaiious reasons which you will understand, without my telling 
you, why my residence there grew at last to be insufferable. I 
accidentally discovered that the owner of a comer grocery in 
the Bowery had a vacant room over his store, with a separate 
entrance from the cross-street, and that he could supply me, at 
a cheap rent, with the most necessary furniture. The bargain 
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was soon made. The room and furniture cost me a dollar a week, 
and my food could be regulated according to my means. The 
common eating-houses supplied me, now and then, with a meal, 
but I oftenest bought my bread at the baker's, and filled my 
pitcher from the hydrant in the back-yard. I was also so far 
independent that I could choose my associates, and regulate 
my personal habits. I assure you that I never washed my 
face with sassafras soap." 

Mrs. Waldo laughed heartily at this declaration, and Mrs. 
Merryfield innocently exclaimed : " Why, Fm sure it's very 
good for the skin." 

" Meanwhile," Woodbury continued, " I still kept up inter- 
course with the circle in which my father moved, and which, 
at that time, would have been called ' fashionable.' Some 
families, it is true, felt a restraint towards me which I was too 
sensitive not to discover. The daughters had evidently been 
warned against too great a display of sympathy. On the other 
hand, I made new and delightful acquaintances, of equal socid 
standing, by whom I was treated with a delicacy and a gener- 
ous consideration which I shall never forget. In fact, what- 
ever Christian respect I may exhibit, in my intercourse with 
others, I learned from those families. You may know what 
they were, Mr. Waldo, by imagining how you would treat me, 
now, if I should suddenly lose my property. 

" I had been living in this manner for a year, or thereabouts, 
when the main incident of my story occurred. In the circle 
where I was most intimate, there were two or three wealthy 
bachelors, who had handsome residences in the neighborhood 
of Bleecker street (there was no Fifth Avenue then). These 
gentlemen had, in turn, given entertainments during the win- 
ter, and had taken such pains to make them agreeable to the 
young ladies, that they constituted a feature of the season. 
The company was small and select, on these occasions, two or 
three married pairs being present for the sake of propriety, 
but no society was ever more genial, joyous, and unconstrained 
in tone. At the last entertainment, our host finished by giving 
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us a choice supper, to which we sat down in order to enjoy it 
thoroughly. I have had a prejudice against all ambulatory 
suppers since. There were songs and toasts, and fun of the 
purest and most sparkling quality. At last, one of the young 
ladies said, with a mock despair: ' So, this is the end of our 
bachelor evenings. What a pity I I am ready to wish that 
you other gentlemen had remained single, for our sakes. You 
know you cannot give us such delightful parties as this.' 

" ' Are there really no more bachelors V exclaimed Miss 
Remington, a tall, beautiful girl, who sat opposite to me. 

* Must we sing : Lochaber no more ? But that will never do : 
some married man must retract his vow, for our sakes.' 

"One of the latter, looking around the table, answered: 

* Let us be certain, first, that we are at the end of the list. 
Belknap, Moulton, Parks — ^yes — ^but stop I there's Woodbury I 
too modest to speak for himself.' 

" ' Woodbury ! Woodbury I' they all shouted, the young 
ladies insisting that I should and micst entertain them in my 
turn. My heart came into my throat. I attempted to laugh 
off the idea as a jest, but they were too joyously excited to 
heed me. It was a cruel embarrassment, for none of the com- 
pany even knew where I lived. My letters were always sent 
to the office of my employer. Moreover, I had but five dol- 
lars, and had made a resolution never to live in advance of my 
wages. What was I to do ? The other guests, ignorant of 
my confusion, or not heeding it, were already talking of the 
entertainment as settled, and began to suggest the evening 
-when it should take place. I was meditating, in a sort of des- 
peration, whether I should not spring up and rush out of the 
house, when I caught Miss Remington's eye. I saw that she 
understood my embarrassment, and wanted to help me. Her 
look said 'Accept!' — a singular fancy darted through my 
mind, and I instantly regained my seff-possession. I informed 
the company that I should be very happy to receive them, and 
that my entertainment should bear the same proportion to ray 
means as that of our host. The invitations were given and 
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accepted on the spot, ana an evening selected from the follow- 
ing week. 

'* * But where is it to be V asked one of the young ladies. 

" * Oh, he will let you know in time,' said Miss Remington, 
who took occasion to whisper to me, before the company sepa- 
rated : * Come to me first, and talk the matter oyer.' 

" I called upon her the next evening, and frankly confided 
to her my situation and means. She was three or four years 
older than myself, and possessed so much natural judgment 
and good sense, in addition to her social experience, that I had 
the utmost confidence in her advice. A woman of less tact 
would have offered to assist me, and that would have been an 
end of the matter. She saw at once what was best to be done, 
and we very soon agreed upon the preparations. Every thing 
was to be kept secret from the rest of the company, whom she 
determined to mystiiy to her heart's content. She informed 
them that the entertainment would be unlike any thing they 
had ever seen ; that the place was not to be divulged, but the 
guests were to assemble at her father's house on the appointed 
evening ; and that they must so dress as to do the' highest 
honor to my hospitality. The curiosity of all was greatly ex- 
cited ; the affair was whispered about, and others endeavored 
to join the party, but it was strictly confined to the original 
company. 

" On my part I was not idle. Adjoining my chamber was 
a large room, in which the grocer kept some of his stores. 
This room I thoroughly cleaned, removing some of the articles, 
but retaining all the kegs and boxes. The grocer, an honest, 
amiable man, supposed that I was preparing a little festival 
for some of my relatives, and gave me the free use of his ma- 
terial. I arranged the kegs and boxes around the walls, 
and covered them with coarse wrapping-paper, to serve as 
seats. The largest box was stationed in a corner, with a keg 
on the top, as a post for the single musician I had engaged — 
an old Irish fiddler, whom I picked up in the street I went 
out towards Yorkville and brought home a bundle of cedar 
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boughs, with which I decorated the walls, constructing a large 
green word — ^Welcomb — above the fireplace. I borrowed 
twelve empty bottles in which I placed as many tallow candles, 
and disposed them about the room, on extemporized brackets. 
For my own chamber, which was designed to answer as a dres- 
sing-room for the ladies, I made candlesticks out of the largest 
turnips I could find in the market. In fact, I purposely remov- 
ed, some little conveniences I possessed, and invented substi- 
tutes of the most grotesque kind. I became so much inte- 
rested in my preparations, and in speculating upon the effect 
they would jproduce, that I finally grew as impatient as my 
guests for the evening to arrive. 

" Nine o'clock was the hour appointed, and, punctually to the 
minute, five carriages turned out of the Bowery and drew up, 
one after another, at the side-door. I was at the entrance, in 
complete evening dress, with white gloves (washed), to receive 
my guests. I held a tray, upon which there were as many 
candles fixed in large turnips, as there were gentlemen in the 
party, and begged each one to take a light and follow me. 
The ladies, magnificently dressed in silks and laces, rustled 
up the narrow staircase, too much amazed to speak. As I 
threw open the door of my saloon, the fiddler, perched near 
the ceiling, struck up * Hail to the Chief The effect, I as- 
sure you, was imposing. Miss Remington shook hands with 
me, heartily, exclaiming: * Admirable I You could not have 
done better.' To be sure, there were some exclamations of 
surprise, and perhaps one or two blank faces — ^but only for a 
moment. The fun was seen immediately, and the evening 
commenced with that delightful social abandon in which othei 
evenings generally end. The fiddler played a Scotch reel, and 
the couples took their places on the floor. Two of the older 
gentlemen were familiar with both the Scotch and Irish dances, 
and the younger ladies set about learning them with a spirit 
which charmed the old musician's heart. The superb silks 
floated about the room to the j oiliest tunes, or rested, in the 
intervals, on the grocer's kegs, and once a string of pearls 
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broke and rolled into the fireplace. After a while, the gro- 
cer's boy, in his shirt-sleeves, made his appearance with a large 
market-basket on his arm, containing a mixture of cakes, 
raisins, and almonds. He was in great demand, especially 
as I furnished no plates. It was then agreed to put the 
basket on a keg, as a permanent refreshment-table, and the boy 
brought in lemonade, in all kinds of drinking-vessels. I had 
taken some pains to have them all of different patterns. There 
were tin-cups, stoneware mugs, tea-cups, bowls, and even a 
cologne bottle. By this time all had fully entered into the 
spirit of the affair: I was not only at ease but jubilant. The 
old fiddler played incessantly. Miss Remington sang 'The 
Exile of Erin' to his accompaniment, and the old man cried : 
we had speeches, toasts, recitations : we revived old games : 
we told fortunes with cards (borrowed from the porter-house 
across the way) : in short, there was no bound to the extent of 
our merriment, and no break in its flow. 

" It occurred to some one, at last, to look at his watch. — 
* God bless me I it's three o'clock I' he cried. Three ! — and six 
hours had already passed away ! The ladies tore up my green 
word * Welcome,' to get sprigs of cedar as souvenirs of the 
evening : some even carried off the turnip-candlesticks. Miss 
Remington laughed in her sleeve at the latter. ' I know bet- 
ter than to do that,' she said to me ; * turnips have a habit of 
rotting.' Ijb was unanimously voted that I had given them 
the best entertainment of the season ; and I am sure, for my 
own part, that none had been so heartily enjoyed. 

" The story, as you may suppose, soon became known ; and 
it was only by sheer resolution that I escaped a social popu- 
larity which might have turned my head at that age. I was 
even asked to repeat the entertainment, so that others might 
have a chance to participate in it ; but I knew that its whole 
success lay in the spontaneous inspiration which prompted, 
and the surprise which accompanied it. The incident, how- 
ever, proved to be one of the influences to which I must attri< 
bute my subsequent good fortune." 
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•' Pray, how was that ?" asked Mr. Waldo. 

"My employer heard, in some way or other, that I had 
given a splendid entertainment. Kiiowing my means, and 
fearing that I had fallen into reokless habits, he called mc into 
his private office and very seriously asked for an explana- 
tion of my conduct. I related the circumstances, precisely as 
they had occurred. He easily ascertained that my story ^ya8 
true, and from that day forward took an increased interest in 
me, to which I must attribute, in part, my rapid advancement. 
Now, if there is any moral in all this, I think you can easily 
find it. If there is not, perhaps you have been diverted 
enough to pardon me for talking so much about myself." 

"Why, it's delightful! I never heard anything better!" 
cried Mrs. Waldo. 

" It shows, though," interposed Mrs. Merryfield, " how in- 
consistent those fashionable women are. They can be courar 
geous and independent for the sake of pleasure, but they'd be 
horrified at venturing so far for the sake of principle." 

"You are hardly just," said Hannah Thurston, addressing 
the last speaker ; " Mr. Woodbury's story Jias a moral, and I 
am very glad he has given it to us." 

Seth Wattles had been interested and amused, in spite of 
himself, but he was not the man to acknowledge it. He was 
endeavoring to find some point at which he might carp, with 
a show of reason, when Miss Carrie Dilworth entered the room, 
and presently Bute Wilson, who had driven from Lakcftside to 
take Woodbury home. 

" Mr. Max. !" cried the latter, whose &ce had a flushed, 
strange expression, " Diamond won't stand alone, and I must 
go out and hold him till you're ready." 

" I'll come at once, then," said Woodbury, and took leave 
of the company. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OONTAININa TWO DECLASATIOKS, AND THE AJSfQWEBS THEBBf O. 

As Bute, on entering the village, passed the Widow Thurs- 
ton's cottage, he noticed a dim little figure emerging from the 
gate. Although the night was dark, and the figure was so 
muffled as to present no distinct outline, Bute's eyes were 
particularly sharp. Like the sculptor, he saw the statue in 
the shapeless block. Whether it was owing to a short jerk- 
ing swing in the gait, or an occasional sideward toss of what 
seemed to be the head, he probably did not reflect ; but he 
immediately drew the rein on Diamond, and called out '^ Miss 
Carrie !" 

"Ah I" proceeded from the figure, as it stopped, with a 
start; "who is it?" 

Bute cautiously drove near the plank sidewalk, before 
answering.. Then he said : " It's me." 

"Oh, Bute," exclaimed Miss DUworth, "how you fright- 
ened me I Where did you come from ?" 

" From home. I'm a-goin' to fetch Mr. Mait., but there's no 
hurry. I say. Miss Carrie, wouldn't you like to take a little 
sleigh-ride ? Where are you goin' to ?" 

" To Waldo's." 

" Why, so am 1 1 Jump in, and I'll take you along." 

Miss DDworth, nothing loath, stepped from the edge of the 
sidewalk into the cutter, and took her seat. Bute experienced 
fk singular feeling of comfort, at having the soft little body 
wedged so closely beside him, with the same wolf-skin spread 
over their mutual knees. His heart being on the side next 
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her, it presently sent a tingling warmth over his whole frame; 
the sense of her presence impressed him with a vague physical 
delight, and he regretted that the cutter was not so narrow as 
to oblige him to take her upon his knees. It was less than 
half a mile to the parsonage — about two minutes, as Diamond 
trotted — and then the doors of heaven would close upon, him. 

"No! by Jimminyl" he suddenly exclaimed, turning 
around in the track, at the imminent risk of upsetting the 
cutter. 

" What's the matter ?" cried Miss Dilworth, a little alarmed 
at this unexpected manoeuvre. 

" It isn't half a drive for you, Carrie," Bute replied. " The 
sleddin's prime, and I'll jist take a circuit up the creek, and 
across into the South Road. We'll go it in half an hour, and 
there's plenty of time." 

Miss Dilworth knew, better even than if he had tried to teU 
her, that Bute was proud and happy at having her beside 
him. Her vanity was agreeably ministered to ; she enjoyed 
sleighing ; and, moreover, where was the harm ? She would 
not have objected, on a pinch, to be driven through Ptolemy 
by Arbutus Wilson, in broad daylight ; and now it was too 
dark for either of them to be recognized. So "she quietly 
submitted to what was, after all, not a hard fate. 

As they sped along merrily over the bottoms of East 
Atauga Creek, past the lonely, whispering elms, and the 
lines of ghostly alders fringing the stream, where the air 
struck their faces with a damp cold, the young lady shud- 
dered. She pressed a little more closely against Bute, as if 
to make sure of his presence, and said, in a low tone : " I 
should not like to be alone, here, at this hour." 

Poor Bute felt that the suspense of his heart was no longer 
to be borne. She had played with him, and he had allowed 
himself to be played with, long enough. He would ask a 
serious question and demand a serious answer. His resolution 
was fixed, yet, now that the moment had arrived, his tongue 
seemed to become paralyzed. The words were in his mind, 
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every one of them — ^he had said tlnera over to hknself, a hun- 
dred times — ^but there was a mozzle on his momth which pt^ 
vented their being put into sounds He looked at the paaete 
of fence as they sped past, and thought, '^ so tnudi more ^ 
the road has gone, and I have said nothing." 

Miss Dilworth^s voice was like a palpable hand stretched 
out to draw him from that quagmire of silence. "Oh, 
Carrie!" he exclaimed, "you needn't be alone, anywheres — 
leastways where there's any thing to skeer or hurt you." 

She understood him, and resumed her usual tactics, half- 
accepting, half-defensive. " We can't help being alone some- 
times, Bute," she answered, " and «ome are born to be alone 
always. Alone in spirit, you know ; where there is no con- 
genial nature." 

" You're not one o' them^ Carrie," said Bute, desperately. 
" You know you're not a genus. If you was, I shouldn't keer 
whether I had your good-will or not. But I want that, and 
more'n that, because I like you better than any thing in this 
world. I've hinted the same many a time, and you know it, 
and I don't want you to turn it off no longer." 

The earnestness of his voice caused Miss Dilworth to trem- 
ble. There was a power in the man which she feared she 
could not withstand. Still he had made no definite proposal, 
and she was not bound to answer more than his words literally 
indicated. 

"Why, of course I like you, Bute," said she ; "everybody 
does. And you've always been so kind and obliging towards 
me. 

" Like I I'd ruther you'd say TiaU than like. There's two 
kinds o' likin', and one of 'em's the kind that doesn't fit any- 
body that comes along. Every man, Carrie, that's wuth his 
salt, must find a woman to work for, and when he's nigh onto 
thirty, as I am, he wants to see a youngster growin' up, to 
take his place when he gits old. Otherways, no matter how 
lucky he is, there's not much comfort to him in livin'. Now, 
Fm awful serious about this. I don't care whether we're cou- 
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genial spirits, or not, but I want you, Carrie, for my wife. 
You may hunt far and wide, but you'll find nobody that'll 
keer for you as I will. Perhaps I don't talk quite as fine as 
some, but talkin's like the froth on the creek ; maybe it's 
shallow, and maybe it's, deep, you can't tell. The heart's the 
main thing, and, thank God, I'm right there. Carrie, this 
once, jist this once, don't trifle with me." 

Bute's voice became soft and pleading, as he closed. Miss 
Dil worth was moved at last ; he had struck through her affec- 
ted sentimentalism, and touched the small bit of true womanly 
nature beneath it. But the impression was too sudden. She 
had not relinquished her ambitious yearnings ; she knew and 
valued Bute's fidelity, and, precisely for that reason, she felt 
secure in seeming to decline it. She would have it in reserve, 
in any case, and meanwhile, he was too cheerful and light- 
hearted to suffer much pain from the delay. Had he taken 
her in his arms, had he stormed her with endearing words, 
had he uttered even one sentence of the hackneyed sentiment 
in which she delighted, it would have been impossible to re- 
sist. But he sat silently waiting for her answer, while the 
horse slowly climbed the hill over which they must pass to 
reach the South Road ; and in that silence her vanity regained 
its strength. 

" Carrie ?" he said, at last 

"Bute?" 

" You don't answer me." 

" Oh, Bute I" said she, with a curious mixture of tenderness 
and coquetry, "I don't know how. I never thought you 
were more than half in earnest. And Fm nbt sure, after all, 
that we were meant for each other. I like you as well as I 
like anybody, but — " 

Here she paused. 

" But you won't have me, I s'pose?" said Bute, in a tone 
that was both bitter and sad. 

"I don't quite mean that," she answered. " But a woman 
has so much at stake, you know. She must love more than a 
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man, IVe been told, before she can give np her name and her 
life to him, I don't know, Bute, whether I should do right to 
promise myself to you. I've never thought of it seriously. 
Besides, you come upon me so sudden — ^you frightened me a 
little, and I really don't exactly know what my own mind is." 

" Yes, I see," said Bute, in a stern voice. 

They had reached the top of the hill, and the long descent 
to Ptolemy lay before them. Bute drew the reins and held 
the horse to his best speed. Some inner prop of his strong 
breast seemed to give way all at once. He took the thick 
end of his woollen scarf between his teeth and stifled the con- 
vulsive movements of his throat. Then a sensation of heat 
rushed through his brain, and the tears began to roll rapidly 
down his cheeks. He was grateful for the darkness which hid 
his face, for the bells which drowned his labored breathing, 
and for the descent which shortened the rest of the drive. He 
said nothing more, and Miss Dil worth, in spite of herself, was 
awed by his silence. By the time they had reached the par- 
sonage he was tolerably calm, and the traces of his passion 
had disappeared from his face. 

Miss Dilworth lingered while he was fastening the horse. 
She felt, it must be confessed, very uneasy, and not guiltless of 
what had happened. She knew not how to interpret Bute's 
sudden silence. It was probably anger, she thought, and 
she would therefore lay the first stone of a temple of recon- 
ciliation. She liked him too well to lose him wholly, 

" Good-night, Bute !" she said, holding out her hand : " you 
are not angry with me, are you ?" 

" No," was his only answer, as he took her hand. There 
was no eager, tender pressure, as before, and the tone of his 
voice, to her ear, betrayed indifference, which was worse than 
anger. 

After Woodbury had taken leave, there was a general move- 
ment of departure. The sempstress had come to spend a few 
days with Mrs. Waldo, and did not intend returning ; it was 
rather late, and the Merryfields took the nearest road home, so 
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that Hannah Thurston must hare walked back, alone, to her 
mother's cottage, had not Seth Wattles been there to escort her. 
Seth foresaw this duty, and inwardly rejoiced thereat. The. 
absence of Woodbury restored his equanimity of temper, and 
he was as amiably disposed as was possible to his incoherent 
nature. He was not keen enough to perceive the strong relief 
into which his shapeless mind was thrown by the symmetry 
and balance of the man whom he bated — ^that he lost ground, 
emen m his own circle, not merely fr€wn the discomfiture of the 
moment, but far more from that unconscious comparison of the 
two which arose from pennanent impressions. He was not 
aware of the powerful magnetism which social culture exer- 
cises, especially upon minds fitted, by their honest yearning 
after something better, to receive it themselves. 

Seth was therefi[)re, without reason, satisfied with himself sss 
he left the house. He had dared, at least, to face this self- 
constituted lion, and had found the animal more disposed to 
gambol than to bite. He flattered himself that his earnestness 
contrasted favorably with the levity whereby Woodbury had 
parried questions so important to the human race. Drawing 
a long breath, as of great relief, he exclaimed : 

" life is real, life is earnest I We feel it, under this sky : 
here the frivolous chatter of Society is hushed." 

Hannah Thurston took his proffered arm, conscious, as she 
did so, of a shudder of something very like repugnance. For 
the first time it struck her that she would rather hear the 
sparkling nothings of gay conversation than Seth's serious 
platitudes. She did not particxdarly desire his sociiety, just 
now, and attempted to hasten her pace, under the pretext that 
the night was cold. 

Seth, however, hung back. " We do not enjoy the night as 
we ought," said he. " It elevates and expands the soul. It is 
the time fi^r kindred souls to hold communion." 

" Scarcely out of doors, in winter, unless they are disembod^ 
iedj" remarked Mss Thurston. 

Seth was somewhat taken aback. He had not expected so 
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light a tone from so grave and earnest a nature. It was un- 
nsual with her, and reminded him, unpleasantly, of Wood- 
bury's frivolity. But he summoned new courage, and con- 
tinued : 

" We can say things at night for which we have no courage 
in daylight. We are more sincere, somehow — ^less selfish, you 
know, and more affectionate." 

" There ought to be no such difference," said she, mechani- 
cally, and again hastening her steps. 

" I know there oughtn't. And I didn't mean that I wasn't 
as true as ever ; but — ^but there are chosen times when our 
souls are uplifted and approach each other. This is such a 
time, Hannah. We seem to be nearer, and — and — ^" 

He could get no farther. The other word in his mind was 
too bold to be used at the outset. Besides, having taken one 
step, he must allow her to take the next : it would make the 
crisis easier for both. But she only drew her cloak more 
closely around her, and said nothing. 

"The influences of night and — other things," he resumed, 
"render us insensible to time and — temperature. There is 
one thing, at least, which defies the elements. Is there not ?" 

" What is it ?" she asked. 

"Can't you guess?" 

" Benevolence, no doubt, or a duty so stem and sacred that 
life itself is subordinate to its performance." 

" Yes, that's true — ^but I mean something else !" Seth ex- 
claimed. " Something I feel, now, deep in my buzzum. Shall 
I unveil it to your gaze ?" 

"I have no right to ask or accept your confidence," she 
replied. 

"Yes, you have. One kindred soul has the right to demand 
every thing of the other. I might have told you, long ago, 
but I waited so that you might find it out for yourself, with- 
out the necessity of words. Surely you must have seen it in my 
eyes, and heard it in my voice, because every thing powerful 
in us expresses itself somehow in spite of us. The deepest 
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emotions, you Iqdlow^ are silent; bnt you understand my silence 
now, don't youi?" 

Hannah. Thurston; was more annoyed than surprised by thi» 
decl£u*ation. She saw that a clear understanding could not be? 
avoided^ and nerved herself to meet it.. Her feeling of repug- 
Qimce to the speaker inoreased with every word he uttered'^! 
yet, if his passion were genuine (and she had no right to doubt 
that it was- so), he was entitled at least to*her respect and her 
pity. Still, he had spoken only in vagu^ terms, and she could: 
oojb answer the real question. Why ? Did she not fully un- 
derstand him ? Was the shrinking sense of delicacy in hen- 
hearty which she was unable to overcome, a characteristic of 
sex, separating her nature, by an impassable gulf, from that of 
man?; 

^^ Please explain yourself clearly, Seth," she said, at lask 

" Ohv. dou't.yx>ur own heart explain^ it for you ? Love don^t. 
want , to b& explained : it . comes to us of itself. See here — 
we've been laboring together ever so long in the Path of Pro- 
gress> and our souls are united in aspirations for the good of our 
fellow-men. All I want is, that we should now unite our liv^s 
in- the. gre£^ work. Yom know 1 believe in the equal rights of 
Woman, and would never think of subjecting you. to the 
tyranny your sisters groan under. I have no objection to 
tftking.y,our name, if you want to make that sort of. ai protest 
against legal slavery. We'll both keep our independence, andl 
show to the world the example of a true marriage^ Somebody 
muat.begini you know, ss- Charles MJacky, the glorious poet of 
our cause, says in his Good Time Comingk" 

"Setb," said Hannah Thuretoni with a sad, deliberate sweet, 
ness in her voice, "there is one thing, without which: tiiere 
should, be no union between>Baa», audi woman." 

"What is that?" he.askedi 

"Love." 

" How, ? I don't understand- you. That \& the verrp reasoni 
why. ^>' 

"You forget," she inteicrupted, "that love, must be reciproa- 
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cal. Yon have taken it for grantedi tliat I returned, in equuL 
measure, tihe feelings. you. have ei^ressed towards me. Where 
the fortune of a life is concerned, it is best to be frank, though 
frankness give pain; Sethj I do not, I. never can, give. you. 
love. A coincidence, of opinions^ of hopes and aspirations, is; 
not love. I believe that you have made this mistake in your 
OT^n mind^ and that yx)Ui will,, sooner or later, thank me for 
having revealed it to. yom. 1 hava never suspected, in you,: 
the existence of love in. ita holiest and prof oundest meaning,, 
nor have I given yon reason, to auppose tliat my sentiments 
towards you were otibier than those of friendly sympathy and 
good-wilL I deeply regret it, if you have imagined otherwise.. 
I cannot atone to you'for.the rain of whatever hopes you may 
have cherished^, but J can at least save you from disappointr 
ment in the. future^ I. tell you now,. therefore, once and foiv 
ever, that, whatever may happen, however our fates may- 
change, you and Lean never, never be husband; and wife." 

Sweet and low as was.her voice, an inexorable &.te q)oke.in. 
it. Seth felt, word! by word, . its fatal significance, . as the con- 
demned; culprit feels the terrible phrases of his final sentwice. . 
He knew,.ihstinctLvd[y,.that it.was vain to plead or expostulate^. 
He must, perforce, accept his doom ;. butj ini doing so, his: in- 
jured selftesteem . made ai violent, protest. It was the. fretful t 
Miger of disappointment^. rather than. the unselfish sorrow of 
love. He could only account for the fact of his reftisal by the. 
supposition' that her affections were elsewhere besto^vei 

" I sesB how it is^" said hcj petulantly; " somebody else is in 
the way*" 

"Do not misunderstand me," she; answered* " I^only, am 
responsible ifor your disappointment.. You have no- right to > 
question me, and I might.welli allow your insinuation to pass 
without notice ; but my silence may. possibly mislead you, as ; 
it seems my' oixlinary friendly i-egard; has dona I will, ther^ 
fore, .for my own sake: no lesa-: than yours — ^for I dfesire, in so 
solemn a matter, to leave no ground for self-reproach — volun- 
tarily say to you4 that I know no man to whom I could surren- 
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der my life in the unquestioning sacrifice of love. I have long 
since renounced the idea of marriage. My habits of thought 
— ^the duties I have assumed — my lack of youth and beauty, 
perhaps" (and here the measured sweetness of her voice was 
interrupted for a moment), " will never attract to me the man, 
unselfish enough to be just to my sex, equally pure in his as- 
pirations, equally tender in his affections, and wiser in the 
richness of his experience, whom my heart would demand, if 
it dared still longer to cherish a hopeless dream. I have not 
even enough of an ideal love remaining, to justify your jeal- 
ousy. In my association with you for the advancement of 
mutual aims, as well as in our social intercourse, I have treated 
you with the kindly respect which was your due as a fellow- 
being, but I can never recognize in you that holy kinship of 
the heart, without which Love is a mockery and Marriage is 
worse than death I" 

Seth felt it impossible to reply, although his self-esteem was 
cruelly wounded. She thought herself too good for him, then : 
that was it I Why, the very man she had described, as the 
ideal husband she would never meet — it was exactly himself I 
It was of no use, however, for him to say so. She had reject- 
ed him with a solemn decision, from which there was no ap- 
peal. He must, also, needs believe her other declaration, that 
she loved no one else. Her inordinate mental pride was the 
true explanation. 

They had stopped, during the foregoing conversation. Han- 
nah Thurston had dropped her hold on his arm, and stood, 
facing him, on the narrow sidewalk. The night was so dark 
that neither could distinctly see the other's face. A melan- 
choly wind hummed in the leafless twigs of the elms above 
them, and went off to sough among a neighboring group of 
pines. Finding that Seth made no answer. Miss Thurston 
slowly resumed her homeward walk. He mechanically ac- 
companied her. As they approached the widow's cottage, he 
heaved a long, hoarse sigh, and muttered : 

"Well, there's another aspiration deceived. It seems 
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there's no quality of hmnain nature which we can depend 
upon." 

" Do not let this disappointment make you unjust, Seth," 
she said, pausing, with her hand upon the gate. " You have 
deceived yourself, and it is far better to become reconciled to 
the truth at once. If I have ignorantly, in any way, assisted 
in the deception, I beg you to pardon me." 

She turned to enter the cottage, but Setb still hesitated 
" Hannah," he said at last, awkwardly: "You — you won't say 
any thing about thi«?" 

She moved away from him with an instant revulsion of feel- 
ing. " What do you take me for ?" she exclaimed, "Re|»eat 
that question to yourself, and perhaps it may explain to yom 
why your nature and mine can never approach I" Without 
saying good-night, she entered the house, leaving Seth to wan*- 
der back to his^ lodgings in, a very uncomfortable frame of 
mind. 

Hannah Thurston foimd th.e lighted lamp waiting for her in 
the warm sitting-room ; her mother was already in bedv She 
took off her bonnet and cloak, and seated herself in the widow's 
rocking-chair. Tears^ of humiliation stood in her eyes. " He 
does not deservcj*' she said to herself, " that I should have 
opened my heart before him-. I wanted to be just, for I thought 
that love, however imperfect or mistaken, was always at least 
delicate and- reverent. I thought the advocacy of moral truth 
presupposed some nobility of soul — that a nature which ac- 
cepted such truth could not be entirely low and mean. I have 
allowed a profane eye to look upon sanctities, and the very 
effort I made to be true and just inipresses me with a sense of 
self-degradation. What must I do, to reconcile my instincts 
with the convictions of my mind ? Had I not suppressed the 
exhibition of my natural repugnance to that man, I should have 
been spared the pain of this evening — spared the shrinking 
shudder which I must feel whenever the memory of it re- 
turns." 

Gradually her self-examination went deeper, and she oon- 
1* 
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fessed to herself that Seth's declaration of love was in itself her 
greatest humiliation. She had not told him the whole truth, 
though it had seemed to be so, when she spoke. She had not 
renounced the dream of her younger years. True, she had 
forcibly stifled it, trodden upon it with the feet of a stern 
resolution, hidden its ruins from sight in the remotest 
chamber of her heart — but now it arose again, strong in its 
immortal life. Oh, to think who should have wooed her under 
the stars, in far other words and with far other answers — the 
man whom every pulse of her being claimed and called upon, 
the man who never came ! In his stead this creature, whose 
love seemed to leave a stain behind it — whose approach to 
her soul was that of an unclean footstep. Had it come to this ? 
Was he the only man whom the withheld treasures of her 
heart attracted towards her? Did he, alone, suspect the 
splendor of passion which shone beneath the calnmess and 
reserve of the presence she showed to the world ? 

It was a most bitter, most humiliating thought. With her 
head drooping wearily towards her breast, and her hands 
clasped in her lap, with unheeded tears streaming from her 
eyes, she sought refuge from this pain in that other pain of the 
imagined love that once seemed so near and lovely — ^lovelier 
now, as she saw it through the mist of a gathering despair. 
Thus she sat, once more the helpless captive of her dreams, 
while the lamp burned low and the room grew cold. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



ICOTHEB AJSTD DAUGHTEB. 



The morning came, late and dark, with a dreary March 
rain, the commencement of that revolutionary anarchy in the 
weather, through which the despotism of Winter is over- 
thrown, and the sweet republic of Spring established on the 
Earth. Even Woodbury, as he looked out on the writhing 
trees, the dripping roofs, and the fields of soggy, soaked snow., 
could not suppress a sigh of loneliness and yearning. Bute, 
whose disappointment, bitter though it was, failed to counter- 
act the lulling warmth of the blankets after his ride home 
against the wind, and who had therefore slept soundly all 
night, awoke to a sense of hoUowness and wretchedness which 
he had never experienced before. His duties about the bam 
attended to, and breakfast over, he returned to his bedroom 
to make his usual Sunday toilet. Mr. Woodbury had decided 
not to go to church, and Bute, therefore, had nothing but his 
own thoughts, or the newspapers, to entertain him through the 
day. Having washed his neck and breast, put on the clean 
shirt which Mrs. Babb took care to have ready for him, and 
combed his yellow locks, he took a good look at himself in the 
little mirror. 

" I a'n't handsome, that's a fact," he thought to himself, 
** but nuther is she, for that matter. Tve got good healthy 
blood in me, though, and if my face is sunburnt, it don't look 
like taller. I don't see why all the slab-sided, lantern-jawed, 
hoUer-breasted fellows should have no trouble o' gittin' wives, 
and me, of a darned sight better breed, though I do say it, to 
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have sich bad luck I I can't stand it. Fve got every thing 
here that a man conld want, but 'ta'n't enough. O Lord ! to 
think her children should have somebody else than me for a 
father I" 

Bute groaned and threw himself on the bed, where he 
thrust both hands through his carefully combed hair. His 
strong masculine nature felt itself wronged, and the struggle 
was none the less severe, because it included no finer spiritual 
disappointment. He possessed only a true, honest, tender 
heart, as the guide to his instincts, and these, when baffled, 
suggested no revenge, such as might occur to a more reckless 
or more ima^ative nature. His life had been blameless, 
heretofore, from the simple force of habit, and the pure atmos- 
phere in which he lived. To confess the truth, he was not 
particularly shocked by the grosser experiences of some of his 
friends, but to adopt them himself involved a change so vio- 
lent that he knew not where it naight carry him. If the 
thought crossed his mind at all, it was dismissed without a 
moment's hospitality. He did not see, because he did not 
seek, any escape fi-om the sore, weary, thirsty sensation which 
his disappointment left behind. The fibres of his nature, which 
were accustomed to give out a sharp, ringing, lusty twang to 
every touch of Life, were now muffled and deadened in tone : 
that was all. 

It might have been some consolation to Bute, if he could* 
have known that his presumed rival was equally unfortunate. 
In the case of the latter, however, there was less of the pang 
of blighted hopes than of the spiteful bitterness of wounded 
vanity. Seth Wattles was accustomed to look upon himself, 
and not without grounds of selfjustification, as an unusual 
man. The son of a poor laborer, orphaned at an early age, 
and taken in charge by a tailor of Ptolemy, who brought him 
up to his own business, he owed his education mostly to a 
quick oar and a ready tongue. His brain, though shallow, 
was active, its propelling power being his personal conceit ; but 
he was destitute of imagination, and hence his attempted 
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flights of eloquence were often hopelessly confused and illogi- 
cal. The pioneer orators of Abolition and Temperance, who 
visited Ptolemy, found in him a willing convert, and he was 
quick enough to see and to secure the social consideration 
which he had gained in the small community of " Reformers" — 
an advantage which the conservative society of the village de- 
nied to him. Indeed, the abuse to which he was occasionally 
subjected, was in itself flattering ; for only men of importance, 
he thought, are thus persecuted. Among his associates, it was 
customary to judge men by no other standard than their views 
on the chosen reforms, and he, of course, stood among the 
highest. His cant, his presumption, his want of delicacy, 
were all overlooked, out of regard to an advocacy of " high 
moral truths," which was considered to be, and doubtless was, 
sincere. 

Let us not, therefore, judge the disappointed tailor too 
harshly. His weaknesses, indeed, were a part of his mental 
constitution, and could, under no circumstances, have been 
wholly cured ; but it was his own fault that they had so 
thoroughly usurped his nature. 

Whatever spiritual disturbance he might have experienced, 
on awaking next morning to the realities of the world, the 
woman who rejected him was much more deeply and painfully 
troubled. Years had passed since her heart had known so 
profound an agitation. She felt that the repose which she had 
only won after many struggles, had deceived herself. It was 
a false calm. The smooth mirror, wherein the sunshine and 
the stars saw themselves by turns, was only smooth so long 
as the south-wind failed to blow. One warm breath, coming 
over the hills from some far-off, unknown region, broke into 
fragments the steady images of her life. With a strange conflict 
of feeling, in which there was some joy and much humiliation, 
she said to herself: " I am not yet the mistress of my fate." 

She rose late, unrefreshed by her short, broken sleep, and 
nncheered by the dark, cold, and wet picture of the valley. It 
was one of those days when only a heart filled to the brim 
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with unmingled happiness ean take delight in life — when thd 
llimplest daily duties present themselves as weary tasks— when 
every string we toudi is out of tune, and every work at- 
tempted is one discord the more. Descending to the sitting* 
room, she found her mother in the rocking-chair, before a 
brisk fire, while the little servant-girl was busy, preparing 
the table for breakfast — a Work which Hannah herself usually 
performed. 

*' Thee's rather late, Hannah," said t^e widow. " I thought 
thee might be tired, and might as well sleep, while Jane set 
the table. She must learn it some time, thee knows." 

" I*m obliged to thee, mother," the daughter replied. " I 
have not slept well, and have a little headache this morning. 
It is the weather, I think." 

*' Now thee mentions it, I see that thee's quite pale. Jane, 
put two spoonfuls of tea in the pot ; or, stay, thee'd better 
bring it here and let me make it." 

Hannah had yielded to the dietetic ideas of her ftiends, so 
&r as to give up the use of tea and co^e — a step in which 
the widow was not able to follow her. A few months before, 
the former W6uld have declined the proposal to break her 
habit of living, even on the plea of indisposition ; she would 
have resided the natural craving for a stimulant or a sed- 
•ative as something morbid; but now she was too listless, 
^ob careless of such minor questions, to refuse. The unac- 
customed beverage warmed and cheered her, and she rose 
£rom the table strengthened to resume her usual manner. 

" I thought it would do thee good," said the widow, noting 
the eflfect, slight as it was, with the quick eye of a mother. 
^^Fm afraid, Hannah, thee carries thy notions about diet a 
little too for." 

" Perhaps thee's right, mother," was the answer. She had 
no inclination to commence i^ new discussion of one of the few 
Subjects on which the two could not agree. 

After the house had been put in order for the day, prepa- 
rations made for the frugal dinner, and the servant-girl de- 
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spatche4 to the Cimmeriap Church, HaiiBah took her usual 
seat by the window, saying : ^' Shall J rea4 to thee, mother ?" 

*' If thee pleases." 

There was «o Quicker Meeting nearer thau Tiberius, an4 
hence it bad been the widow's custom, on ^* First-Days," 
to read, or hear her daughter read, from the classics of th«i 
sect. To Hannab, also, in spjte of her partial emancipation, 
there was a great charm in the sweet simplicity and sincerity 
of the early Frieuds, md she read the writings of Fox, Bar- 
clay, Elwood, and William Penn, with a sense of refreshment 
and peace. To tbepe were added some other works of a similar 
character, which the more cultivated Quakers have indorsed 
aa being inspired by the true spirit — ^Thomas & Kempis, 
Jeremy Taylor, Madame Guyon, and Pascal. She now toofc 
the oft-read " No Cross, No Crown," of William Penn, the 
tone of which was always cousoling to her ; but this time it^ 
Bweet, serious utterances seemed to have lost their effect. 
She gave the words iu her pure, distinct voice, and strove to 
take them into her mind and make them her own : iu vaiu I 
something interposed itself between her and the familiar 
meaning, and made the task mechanical. The widow felt, by 
a sympathetic presentiment, rather than from any extern^,! 
evidence which she could detect, that her daughter's miu4 
was in some way disturbed ; yet that respectful reserve which 
was habitual in this, as in most Quaker families, prevented 
her from prying into the nature of the trouble. If it was a 
serious concern, she thought to herself, Hannah would men- 
tion it voluntarily. There are spiritual anxieties and strug- 
gles, she knew, which must be solved in solitude. No one, 
not even a mother, should knock at the door of that chamber 
where the heart keeps its privacies, but patiently and silently 
wait until bidden to approach and enter. 

Nevertheless, after dinner, when the household order was 
again restored, and Hannah, looking from the window upon 
the drenched landscape, unconsciously breathed a long, weary 
gigh. Friend Thurston felt moved to speak. 
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" Hannah," she said, gravely and softly, " thee seems to 
have something on thy mind to-day." 

For a minute the daughter made no reply. Turning away 
from the window, she looked upon her mother's worn, pale 
fiace, almost spectral in the cloudy light, and then took her 
accustomed seat. 

" Yes, mother," she answered, in a low voice, *' and I ought 
to tell thee." 

" If thee feels so, tell me then. It may lighten thy own 
burden, without making mine heavier." 

"It is scarcely a burden, mother," said Hannah. "I know 
that I have done what is right, but I fear that I may have un- 
consciously brought it upon myself, when it might have been 
avoided." She then repeated the conversation which had 
taken place between Seth Wattles and herself, omitting only 
that secret, impassioned dream of her heart, a glimpse of 
which she had permitted to escape her. She did not dare to 
betray it a second time, and thus her own sense of humiliation 
was but half explained. 

Friend Thurston waited quietly until the story was finished. 
" Thee did right, Hannah," she said, after a pause, " and I do 
not think thee can justly reproach thyself for having given 
him encouragement. He is a very vain and ignorant man, 
though well-meaning. It is not right to hold prejudice 
against any one, but I don't mind telling thee that my feeling 
towards him comes very near being that. Thee never could 
be happy, Hannah, with a husband whom thee did not re- 
spect : nay, I mean something more — whom thee did not feel 
was wiser and stronger than thyself." 

A transient flush passed over the daughter's face, but she 
made no reply. 

"Thee has a gift, I know," the widow continued, " and thee 
has learned much. There is a knowledge, though, that comes 
with experience of life, and though I feel my ignorance in 
many ways, compared to thy learning, there are some things 
which I am able to see more clearly than thee. It requires no 
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book-leamipg to read the heart, and there i^ less difference in 
the hearts of women than thee may suppose. We cannot be 
wholly independent of the men : we need their help and com- 
panionship : we acknowledge their power eyen while we 
resist it. There are defects in us which we find supplied in 
them, as we supply theirs where marriage is perfect and holy. 
But we cannot know this, except through our own experience. 
I have agreed with thee in most of thy views about the rights 
of our sex, but thee never can be entirely wise on this subject 
so long as thee remains single, No, Hannah, thee won't 
think hard of me for saying it, but thee does not yet truly 
know either woman or man. I have often quietly wished that 
thee had not set thy heart against marriage. The Lord 
seems to have intended a mate for every one, so that none of 
His children should be left alone, and thee should not shut 
thy eyes against the signs He gives, 

"Mother I" 

Even while uttering this exclamation, into which she was 
startled by the imexpected words of her mother, Hannah 
Thurston felt that she was betraying herself 

" Child ! child I thy father's eyes — thee has his very look ! 
I am concerned on thy account, Hannah. Perhaps I have been 
mistaken in thee, as I was mistaken in him. Ob, if I could hav« 
known him in ti^ie ! I shall not be much longer with thee, 
my daughter, and if I tell thee how I failed in my duty it may 
help thee to perform thine, if ^-if my prayers for thy sake 
should be fulfiUed." 

The widow paused, agitated by the recollections which her 
own words evoked. The tears trickled down her pale cheeks, 
but she quietly wiped them away. Her countenance thus 
changed from its usual placid repose, Hannah was shocked to 
see how weak and wasted it had grown during the winter. 
The parting, which she did not dare to contemplate, might be 
nearer than she had anticipated. 

" Do not say any thing that might give thee pain," she 
paid- 
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" Give thyself no concern, child. It will bring me relief. 
I have often felt moved to tell thee, but there seemed to be 
no fitting time before now." 

" Is it about my father ?" Hannah asked. 
" Yes, Hannah. I wish he could have lived loDg enough to 
leave his face in thy memory, but it was not to be. Thee often 
reminds me of him, especially when I feel that there is some- 
thing in thy nature beyond my reach. I was past thy age 
when we were married, and he was no longer a young 
man. We had known each other for some years, but 
nothing passed between us that younger persons would 
have called love. I was sincerely drawn towards him, and 
it seemed right that my life should become a part of his. 
It came to me as a natural change. Richard was not a man 
of many words; he was considered grave and stern; and 
when he first looked upon me with only a gentle smile on his 
face, I knew that his heart had made choice of me. From 
that time, although it was long before he spoke his mind, I ac- 
customed myself to think of him as my husband. This may 
seem strange to thee, and, indeed, I never confessed it to him. 
When we came to live together, and I found, from every cir- 
cumstance of our daily life, how good and just he was, how 
strong and upright and rigid in the ways that seemed right to 
him, I leaned upon him as a helper and looked up to him as a 
guide. There was in my heart quite as milch reverence as 
love. An unkind word never passed between us. When I 
happened to be wrong in any thing, he knew how to turn 
my mind so gently and kindly tjiat I was set right without 
knowing how. He was never wrong. Our married life was 
a season of perfect peace — ^yes, to me, because my own con- 
tentment made me careless, blind. 

" I sometimes noticed that his eyes rested on me with a s3' 
gular expression, and I wondered what was in his mind. There 
was something unsatisfied in his face, a look that asked for I 
knew not what, but more than the world contains. Once, 
when I said : ' Is any thing the matter, Richard V he turned 
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quickly away and answered sharply. After that, I said noth- 
ing, and I finally got accnstomed to the look. I recollect 
when thy brother was born, he seemed like another man, 
though there was no outward change. When he spoke to me 
his voice was trembly, and sounded strange to my ears ; but 
my own weakness, I thought, might account for that. He 
would take the babe to the window, before its eyes could bear 
the light ; would pick it up when asleep, and hold it so tightly 
as to make the poor thing cry ; then he would put it down 
quickly and walk out of the room without saying a word. I 
noticed all this, as I lay, but it gave me no concern : I knew 
not but that all men found their first children so strange and 
curious. To a woman, her first babe seems more like some- 
thing familiar that is brought back to her, than something en- 
tirely new that is added to her life. 

" I scarcely know how to make clear to thy mind another 
change that came over thy father while our little Richard still 
lived. I never could be entirely certain, indeed, when it com- 
menced, because I fancied these things were passing moods 
connected with his serious thoughts — he was a man much 
given to reflection — ^and did not dream that they concerned 
myself Therein, our quiet, ordered life was a misfortune. 
One day was like another, and we both, I think, took things 
as they were, without inquiring whether our knowledge of 
each other's hearts might not be imperfect. Oh, a storm would 
have been better, Hannah — a storm which would have shown 
us the wall that had grown up between us, by shaking it down I 
But thee will see that fi'om the end — thee will see it, without 
my telling thee. Richard seemed graver and sterner, I thought, 
but he was much occupied with business matters at that time. 
After our child was taken from us, I began to see that he was 
growing thinner and paler, and often felt very uneasy about 
him. His manner towards me made me shy and a little afraid, 
though I could pick out no word or act that was not kind and 
tender. When I ventured to ask him what was the matter, he 
only answered : ' Nothing that can be helped.' I knew after 
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that, that all was not riglit, but my eyes were ii<H <^Qed to 
the truth." 

Here Friend Thurston paused, as if to summon strength to 
continue her narrative. Her withered hands were trembling, 
and she clasped them together in her lap with a nervous ener- 
gy which did not escape her daughter's eye. The latter hs^d 
listened with breathless attention, waiting with ndugled eager- 
ness and dread for the denouement, which she felt must be 
more or less tragic. Although her mother's agitation touched 
her own heart with sympathetic pain, she knew that the story 
had now gon€ too fer to be left unfinished. She rose, brought 
a glass of water, and silently placed it on the little table beside 
her mother's chair. When she had resumed her seat, the latter 
continued : 

" Within a year after our boy's deafh, thee was born. It 
was a great consolation to me then, although it has been a much 
greater one since. I hoped, too, that it would have made 
Richard a little more cheerful, but he was, if any thing, quiet- 
er than ever. I sometimes thought him indifferent both to 
me and the babe. I longed, in my weakness and my comfort, 
to lay my head upon his breast and rest a while there. It 
seemed a womanly fancy of mine, but oh, Hannah, if I had had 
the courage to say that much I Once he picked thee up, 
stood at the window for a long while, with thee in his arms, 
then gave thee back to me and went out of the room without 
saying a word. The bosom of thy little frock was damp, ^nd 
I know now that he must have cried over thee. 

" I had not recovered my full strajgth when I saw that he 
was really ailing. I began to be anions and uneasy, though 
I scarcely knew why, for he still went about his business as 
usual But one morning — ^it was the nineteenth of the Fifth 
month, I remember, and on Seventh-day- — ^he started to go to 
the village, and came back to the house in half an hour, look- 
ing fearfully changed. His voice, though, was as steady as 
ever. ^ I believe I am not well, Gulielma,' he said to me ; 
^nerhaqs I'd better lie down a while. Don't trouble thyself— 
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it will soon be over.' I made him undress and go to bed, for 
my anxiety gave me strength. Then I sent for the doctor, 
without telling Richard what I had done. It was evening 
when the doctor came ; thee was rather fretful that day, and 
I had taken thee into another room, for fear Richard might be 
disturbed. I only noticed that the doctor stayed a long time, 
but they were old friends, I thought, and might like to talk. 
By the time I had put thee to sleep, he had left and Richard was 
alone. I went directly to him. ' What is thee to take ?' I asked. 
' Nothing,' he said, so quietly that I ought to have been relieved, 
but — ^I do not know how it was — I turned to him trembling 
like a leaf, and cried out : * Richard, thee has not told me all !' 

" ' Yes, all, Gulielma,' said he, ' nothing will help : I must 
leave thee.' I stared at him a while, trying to stand still, 
while every thing in the room went spinning around me, until 
I saw nothing more. I was lying beside him on the bed 
when I 6ame to myself. My hair was wet : he had picked me 
up, poured water on his handkerchief and bathed my face. 
When I opened my eyes, he was leaning over me, looking 
into my eyes with a look I cannot describe. He breathed 
hard and painftiUy, and his voice was husky. ' I have fright- 
ened thee, Gulielma,' said he ; ' but — but can thee not resign 
thyself to lose me ?' His look seemed to draw my very soul 
from me; I cried, with a loud and bitter cry, 'Richard, 
Richard, take me with thee !' and threw my arms around his 
neck. Oh, my child, how can I tell thee the rest ? He put 
away my arms, he held me back, and gasped, as he looked at 
me with burning eyes : ' Take care what thee says, Gulielma ; 
I am dying, and thee dare not deceive me ; does thee love me 
as I love thee — ^more than life, more, the Lord pardon me, 
more than heaven ?' For the first time, I knew that I did . If it 
was a sin, it has been expiated. I cannot remember what was 
said, after that. It was all clear between us, and he would 
allow no blame to rest on me ; but he could not speak, except 
at intei-vals. He held my hand all night, pressing it faintly in 
his sleep. The next day he died. 
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<^ He had loved me thus all the time, Hannah, and it was the 
pride and the strength of his love which deceived me. He 
would not ask for a caress or a tender word, because he 
thought that a woman who loved would freely give it — ^iior 
would he offer one, so long as he suspected that the sacred ex«- 
pression of his heart might be only passively received. Ah, it 
was a sad doubt of me on his part, a sad blindness towards 
him on mine. When he began to suffer from disease of the 
heart, and knew that his life was measured, his self-torture in- 
creased. He purposely tried to subdue the mild, tempered 
affection which he supposed I felt for him, in order that his 
death might be a lighter grief to me. And I lived with him, 
day after day, never guessing that his stern, set manner was 
not his real self I I do not dare to think on the cross he must 
have borne : my own seems heavy, and my spirit sometimes 
grows weary under it, and is moved to complain. Then I re- 
member that by bearing it cheerfully I am brought nearer to 
him, and the burden becomes light." 

Hannah Thurston listened to the last words with her face 
buried in her hands, and her heart full of pity and self-reproach. 
What was the pang of her own fruitless dream, her baffled 
ideal, beside the sharp, inconsolable sorrow which consumed 
her mother's years ? What availed her studies, her intellec- 
tual triumphs, her fancied comprehension of life, in comparison 
with that knowledge of the heart of man thus fearfully won ? 
Humble, as when, a child, she listened to her mother's words 
as the accents of infallible wisdom, she now bowed down 
before, the sanctity of that mother's experiaice. 

The widow leaned back in her chair, with closed eyes, but 
with a happy serenity on her weary face. Hannah took her 
hand, and whispered, with a broken voice: "Thank thee, 
mother 1" The weak old arms drew her gently down, and 
the pale lips kissed her own. 

^^ Bless thee, my daughter. Now take thy book and let me 
rest a while." 

Hannah took the book, but not to readt 
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The tainy Sunday was the precursor of a thaw, which lasted 
for a fortnight, and stripped the landscapes of Ptolemy of 
every particle of snow, except such as found a lodgment in 
fence-corners, behind walls, or in shaded ravines. The wands 
of the willow clumps along the streams brightened to a vivid 
yellow, and the myriad twigs of low-lying thickets blushed 
purple with returning sap. Frozen nights and muddy days 
enough were yet in store ; but with every week the sun gained 
confidence in his own alchemy, and the edge of the north-wind 
was blunted. Very slowly, indeed, a green shimmer crept 
up through the brown, dead grass ; the fir-woods breathed a 
resinous breath of awaking ; pale green eyes peeped from the 
buds of the garden-lilacs, and, finally, like a tender child, igno- 
rant of danger, the crocus came forth full blown and shamed 
the cowardly hesitation of the great oaks and elms. 

During this season, Woodbury's intercourse with the soci- 
ety of the village was mostly suspended. After the termina- 
tion of the Great Sewing-Union, fiimilies fell back into their 
narrower circles, and rested for a time both from their social 
and their charitable labors. Even the itinerant prophets and 
philanthropists ceased their visits, leaving Ptolemy in its nor- 
mal darkless. Only Mr. Dyce, it was whispered, had again 
made his appearance at the Merryfields', where his spiritual 
sessions were attended by a select circle of the initiated. 
Neither Woodbury nor Mr. Waldo had been again invited to 
attend. 

All minor gossip, however, was lost sight of, in the interest 
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occasioned by an event which occurred about this time. Miss 
Eliza Clancy, to the surprise of everybody, had at last re- 
ceived " a call." During a visit to Syracuse, she had made the 
acquaintance of the Rev. Jehiel Preeks, a widower who, hav- 
ing been driven away from Tristan d'Acunha after losing his 
wife there, had been commissioned by the A. B. C. F. M. to a 
new field of labor in the Telugu country. His station was to 
be Cuddapah, only a day's journey from Jutnapore. Miss 
Eliza displayed such an intimate knowledge of the latter mis- 
sion, derived from Mrs. Boerum's letters, and such a vital con- 
cern in the spiritual welfare of the Telugus, that the Rev. 
Jehiel, at their third interview, asked her to share his labors. 
There were persons in Ptolemy so malicious as to declare that 
the proposal really came from Miss Eliza herself; but this is 
not for a moment to be believed. The missionary made a bet- 
ter choice than such persons were willing to admit. Although 
verging on forty, and ominously thin. Miss Clancy was sincere, 
active, and patient, and thought more of the heathen souls 
whom she might enlighten than of the honors of her new posi- 
tion. When she returned to Ptolemy as Mrs. Preeks, with 
her passage engaged to Madras in the very vessel which was 
to carry out the contributions of the Mission Fund, she was 
too thoroughly happy to be disturbed by the village gossip. 
The other ladies of the Fund — foremost among them her 
sister spinsters. Miss Ann Parrott and Miss Sophia Stevenson 
— immediately resumed work, in order to provide her with a 
generous outfit for the voyage. Early in April the parting 
took place, with mutual tears, and thenceforth the pious pat- 
ronage of Ptolemy was transferred from Jutnapore and Mrs. 
Boerum to Cuddapah and Mrs. Preeks. 

The Hon. Zeno Harder occupied his seat in the Legislature, 
through the winter. Several times during the session Wood- 
bury received the compliment of documents, one of them enti- 
tled : " Remarks of the Hon. Zeno Harder, of Atauga County, 
on the Mohawk and Adirondac Railroad Bill." Occasionally, 
also, the Albany Cerberus was sent to him with one of the 
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leading editorials marked, by way of directing bis attention 
to it. Tbe Hon. Zeno looked upon Woodbury, wbo bad been 
BO long absent from the country as to have lost " the run" of 
politics, as fair prey. By securing him before the hostile party 
had a chance, he would gain two votes (one of them Bute's), 
and possibly more, besides a President of character and sub- 
stance, for mass-meetings. Woodbury, however, was too 
shrewd, and the Member too clumsy in his diplomacy, for the 
success of this plan. The former, although foreseeing that he 
would bo inevitably drawn to take sides, sooner or later, 
determined to preserve his independence as long as possible. 

The churches in the village undertook their periodical " re- 
vivals,'' which absorbed the interest of the community while 
they lasted. It was not the usual season in Ptolemy for such 
agitations of the religious atmosphere, but the Methodist cler- 
gyman, a very zealous and impassioned speaker, having initia- 
ted the movement with great success, the other sects became 
alarmed lest he should sweep all the repentant sinners of the 
place into his own fold. As soon as they could obtain help 
from Tiberius, the Baptists followed, and the Rev. Lemuel 
Styles was constrained to do likewise. For a few days, the 
latter regained the ground he had lost, and seemed about to 
distance his competitors. Luckily for him, the Rev. Jehiel 
Preeks accompanied his wife on her farewell visit, and was 
immediately impressed into the service. His account of his 
sufferings at Tristan d'Acunha, embracing a description of the 
sickness and triumphant death of his first wife, melted the audi- 
tors to tears, and the exhortation which followed was like seed 
planted in well-ploughed ground. The material for conversion, 
drawn upon from so many different quarters, was soon exhaust- 
ed, but the rival churches stoutly held out, until convinced that 
neither had any further advantage to gain over the other. 

Mr. Waldo, of course, was not exempt from the general 

necessity, although conscious of the disadvantage under which 

he labored in representing so xmimportant a sect. Its founder 

had been a man of marked character, whose strong, peculiar 

8 
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intellect, combined with his earnestness of heart, wrought pow- 
erfully upon those with whom he came in personal contact, but 
his views were not broad enough to meet the wants of a large 
class. After his death, many of his disciples, released from the 
influence of his personality, saw how slight a diflTerence sepa- 
rated them from their brethren, and yearned to be included in 
a more extensive fold. Among these was Mr. Waldo, whose 
native good sense taught him that minor differences in interpre- 
tation and observances do not justify Christians in dividing their 
strength by a multitude of separate organizations. His congre- 
gation, however, was very slowly brought to view the matter 
in the same light, and he was too sincerely attached to its 
members to give up his charge of them while any prospect of 
svcceiss remained. 

On this occasion, nevertheless — thanks to the zeal of some of 
bivi flock, rather than his own power of wielding the thunder- 
bolts of Terror — Mr. Waldo gained three or four solitary fish 
out of the threescore who were hauled up from the deeps by 
the various nets. The Cimmerian rite of baptism had this ad- 
vantage, that it was not performed in public, and its solemnity 
was not therefore disturbed by the presence of a crowd of curious 
spectators, such as are especially wont to be on hand when the 
water is cold. Mr. Waldo even disregarded the peculiar form 
of initiation which characterized his sect, affirming that it added 
no sanctity to the rite. 

During the period of the revivals, there was a temporary 
suspension of the social life of Ptolemy. Even kindred fami- 
lies rarely assembled at tea except to discuss the absorbing 
topic and compare the results obtained by the various churches 
There was a great demand for Baxter's " Saint's Rest, 
Alleine's « Alarm," Young's " Night Thoughts," and Pollok's 
** Course of Time," at the little bookstore. Two feathers dis- 
appeared from the Sunday bonnet of Mrs. Hamilton Bue, and 
the Misses Smith exchanged their red ribbons for slate-colored. 
Still, it was not the habit of the little place to be sombre ; its 
gayety was never excessive, and hence its serious moods 
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never assamed a penitential character, and soon wore o£ In 
this respect it presented a strong contrast to Mulligansville 
and Anacreon, both of which communities retained a severe 
and mournful expression for a long time after their revivals 
had closed. 

By this time the meadows were covered with young grass, 
the willows hung in folds of misty color, and a double row of 
daffodils bloomed in every garden. The spring ploughing and 
all the other various forms of farm labor commenced in the 
valleys, and on the warm, frostless hillsides. The roads were 
again dry and hard ; the little steamer resumed its trips on the 
lake ; and a new life not only stirred within the twin valleys, 
but poured into them from without. 

As the uniformity of winter life at Lakeside gave way to 
the changes, exacted by the season, "Woodbury became dimly 
sensible that Mrs. Fortitude Babb, with all her virtues as a 
housekeeper, stood too prominently in the foreground of his 
home. Her raw, angular nature came so near him, day by day, 
as to be felt as a disturbing element. She looked upon her 
dominion as reassured to her, and serenely continued the exer- 
cise of her old privileges* While entertaining the profoundest 
respect, not unmixed with a moderate degree of affection, for 
her master, she resisted any attempt to interfere with the 
regular course of household procedure which she had long 
since established. He was still too ignorant, indeed, to dis- 
pute her authority with any success, in-doors ; but when th< 
gardening weather arrived, and she transferred her rule to the 
open air, his patience was sometimes severely tried. 

He knew, from his boyish days, every square foot in tie 
sunny plot of ground — ^the broad alley down the centre, with 
flower-beds on either side, producing pinks, sweet-williams, 
larkspurs, marigolds, and prince's-feathers, in their succession ; 
the clumps of roses at regular intervals ; the low trellis, to be 
overrun with nasturtiums and sweet-peas ; the broad vegeta- 
ble beds, divided by rows of currant and gooseberry bushes, 
and the crooked old quince-trees against the northern wall 
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There were they all, apparently unchanged ; but, reverently 
as he looked upon them for the sake of the Past, he felt that 
if Lakeside was to be truly his home, its features must, to 
some extent, be moulded by his own taste. The old arrange- 
ments could not be retained, simply for the sake of the old 
associations ; the place must breathe an atmosphere of life, 
not of death. In spite of the admirable situation of the hous6, 
its surroundings had been much neglected, and the trained 
eye of its master daily detected new capacities for beauty. 

Nothing of all this, however, suggested itself to the ossified 
brain of the housekeeper. In her eyes, Woodbury was but a 
tenant of Mrs. Dennison, and that lady would cry down from 
Paradise to forbid the position of her favorite plants and her 
trees from being changed. Hence, Mrs. Babb was almost 
petrified with astonishment, one warm morning, on Woodbuiy 
saying to her, as they stood in the garden : 

^^ I shall extend the garden, so as to take in another half- 
acre. The ground must be first prepared, so it can scarcely 
be done this spring ; but, at least, this first row of currants 
can be taken up and set beyond the second. The vegetables 
will then be partly hidden from sight, and these beds can be 
planted with flowers." 

" O, the land 1" exclaimed the housekeeper. " Did a body 
ever hear o' sich a thing ! Where'll you get your currans for 
pies, I'd like to know ? They won't bear a mite if you take | 
'em up now. Besides, where am I to plant peas and early 
beans, if you put flowers here ?" 

" There," said Woodbury, pointing to the other end of the 
garden. 

" Why, I had 'em there last sunmier. Here, where these 
cabbages was, is the right place. To my thinkin', there's 
flowers enough, as it is. Not that I'd take any of 'em up : 
ilie was always fond of 'em, and she was satisfied with my 
fixin' of the garden. But there's them that thinks they knows 
better. 'T'an't any too big as it was, and if you take off all 
this here ground, we'll run out o' vegetables afore the sum- 
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Then, I'll git the blame, all over th6 neighbor- 
hood. People knows I 'tend to it." 

" Mrs. Babb," said Woodbury, a little sternly, "I shall take 
care that your reputation does not suffer. It is my intention 
to engage an experienced gardener, who will take all this 
work off your hands, for the future. But the improvements I 
intend to make cannot be carried out immediately, and I must 
ask you to superintend the planting, this spring. You shall 
have sufficient ground for all the vegetables we need, and it 
can make little difference to you where they grow." 

The housekeeper did not venture upon any further remon- 
strance, but her heart was fiUed with gall and bitterness. She 
could not deny to herself "Woodbury's right- to do what h* 
pleased with his own, but such innovations struck her as be- 
ing almost criminal They opened the door to endless con- 
fusions, which it distressed her to contemplate, and the end 
whereof she could not foresee. 

That evening, as Bute was shelling his seed-corn in the 
kitchen, he noticed that her thin lips were a little more tightly 
compressed than usual, while she plied her knitting-needles 
with an energy that betrayed a serious disturbance of mind. 
Bute gave himself no concern, however, well knowing that, 
whatever it was, he should hear it in good time. 

Mrs. Babb sighed in her usual wheezy manner^ drawing up 
and letting down her shoulders at the same time, and knit a 
few minutes longer, with her eyes fixed on the kitchen clock* 
At last she said : ^^ Ah, yes, it's well she's gone." 

Bute looked up, but as she was still inspecting the clock, he 
said nothing. 

" I was afeard things couldn't stay as they was," she agsun 
Fttnarked. 

Bute picked up a fresh ear, and began grinding the butt- 
end with a cob, to loosen the grains. 

** It's hard to see sich things arcomin' on, in a body's old 
days," groaned the housekeeper. This time her gaze was re- 
moved from the clock, and fell grimly upon her adopted son. 
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" What's the matter, Mother Forty ?" he asked. 

" Matter, Bute ? I Bhonld think you'd ha' seen it, if you 
was in the habit o' seein' furder than your nose. Things is 
goin' to wrack, fast enough. He will have his way, no matter 
how onreasonable it is." 

" Well, why shoiildn't he ? But as for bein' unreasonable, 
I don't see it He's gettin' the hang of farmin' matters ama- 
rin'ly, and is goin' to let me do what I've been wantin' to, 
these five year. Wait till we get the gewano, and phosphate, 
and drainin' and deep plougbin', and you won't see such 
another farm in .the hull county." 

** Yes, and the garden all tore to pieces," rejoined the house- 
keeper ; " if she could come out of her grave next year, she 
won't know it ag'in. And me, that's tended to it this ever so 
long, to have a strange man, that nobody knows, stuck over 
my head !" 

Bute bent his face over the ear of com, to conceal a 
malicious smile. He knew that all the housekeeper wanted, 
was to " speak out her mind" — after which she would resign 
herself to the inevitable. He accordingly made no further 
reply, and commenced whistling, very softly, " Barbara 
Allen," a tune which of late seemed to harmonize with his 
mood. 

Woodbury, on his part, was conscious of a restless stirring 
of the blood, for which his contact with the housekeeper was 
in the least degree responsible. Her figure, nevertheless, 
formed a hard, sharp, rocky background, against which was 
projected, in double sweetness from the contrast, the soft out- 
lines of a younger form, glimmering indistinctly through a 
mist which concealed the face. 

He did not deceive himself. He saw that his apparent in- 
dependence was a belligerent condition, in which he could 
never find adequate peace ; but not for this reason — ^not from 
any cool calculations of prudence — did he long to see the 
household of Lakeside governed by its legitimate mistress. 
If the long years of summer had made his heart apathetic or 
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indifferent, it had not deadened his nature to the subtle magic 
of spring. A more delicate languor than that of the tropics 
crept over him in the balmy mornings ; all sounds and odors 
of the season fostered it, and new images began to obtrude 
upon his sleeping as well as his waking dreams. He knew 
the symptoms, and rejoiced over the reappearance of the old 
disease. It was not now the fever of youth, ignorantly given 
up to its own illusions. He could count the accelerated pulsa- 
tions, hold the visions steadily fast as they arose in his brain, 
and analyze while he enjoyed them. Love and Experience 
must now go hand in hand, and if an object presented itself, 
the latter must approve while the former embraced. 

Reviewing, in his mind, the women whom he knew, there 
was not one, he confessed to himself, whom he would ever, 
probably, be able to love. His acquaintances in New York 
were bright, lively girls — the associates of his nieces — in some 
of whom, no doubt, there was a firm basis of noble feminine 
character. It could not be otherwise; yet the woman who 
must share his seclusion, finding in him, principally, her 
society, in his home her recreation, in his happiness her own, 
could scarcely be found in that circle. Coming back to Ptole- 
my, his survey was equally discouraging. He could never 
overlook a lack of intellectual culture in his wife. Who pos- 
sessed that, unless, indeed, Hannah Thurston ? She, he ad- 
mitted, had both exquisite taste and a degree of culture re- 
markable for the opportunities she enjoyed ; but a union with 
her would be a perpetual torment. She, with her morbid 
notions of right, seeing an unpardonable sin in every innocent 
personal habit ! What httle she had observed of his external 
life had evidently inspired her with a strong dislike of him ; 
how could she bear to know him as. he was — to look over the 
pages of his past life ? Sis wife, he felt, must be allowed no 
illusions. If she could not find enough of truth and manliness 
in his heart to counterbalance past errors and present defects, 
she should find no admittance there. 

In spite of these unavailing reviews, one important result 
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was attained. He would no longer, as heretofore, shrink from 
the approach of love. From whatever quarter the guest 
might come, the door should be found open, and the word 
** Weloome," woven of the evergreen leaves of immortal 
longing, should greet the arrivaL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONTAINING CONYBBSATIONS MORE IMPOETANT THAN THKY 
SEEM TO BE. 

One balmy afternoon, when the dandelions were beginning to 
show their golden disks among the grass, Woodbury started on 
foot for Ptolemy, intending to take tea with the Waldos, whom 
he had not seen for a fortnight. Sauntering along the road, 
at the foot of the eastern hill, with the dark, pine-fringed rocks 
and the sparkling cascade on one hand, and the fresh, breath- 
ing meadows on the other, he found himself, at last, at the 
end of the lane leading to the Merryfield faim-honse, and 
paused, attracted by the roseate blush of a Judas-tree in the 
garden. The comfortable building, with its barn and out- 
houses, seemed to bask in happy warmth and peace, half-hid- 
den in a nest of fruit-trees just bursting into bloom. The 
fences around them had been newly whitewashed, and gleamed 
like snow against the leafing shrubbery. An invigorating 
smell of earth came from the freshly-ploughed field to the south. 
Every feature of the scene spoke of order, competence, and 
pastoral contentment and repose. 

In such a mood, he forgot the occasional tedium of the 
farmer's talk, and the weak pretensions of his wife, and only 
remembered that he had not seen them for some time. Turning 
into the lane, he walked up to the house, where he was cordi- 
ally received by Mr. Merryfield. " Come in," said the latter : 
" Sarah's looking over seeds, or something of the kind, with 
Miss Thurston, but she'll be down presently. You recollect 
Mr. Dyce ?" The last words were spoken as they entered the 
8* 
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room, where the medium, with his sallow, miwholesome face, 
sat at an open window, absorbed in the perusal of a thick 
pamphlet. He rose and saluted Woodbury, though by no 
means with cordiality. 

" How delightful a home you have here, Mr. Merryfield," 
Woodbury said. " You need not wish to change places with 
any one. An independent Americloi farmer, with bis affairs 
in such complete order that the work almost goes on of it- 
self, from year to year, seems to me the most fortunate of 
men." 

"Well — yes — ^1 ought to be satisfied," answered the host: 
" I sometimes wish for a wider spere, but I suppose it's best 
as it is." 

" Oh, be sure of that I" exclaimed Woodbury : " neither is 
your sphere a narrow one, if it is rightly fiUed." 

" Nothing is best as it is," growled Mr. Dyce, from the win- 
dow, at the same time; "private property, family, isolated 
labor, are all wrong." 

Woodbury turned to the speaker, with a sudden doubt of 
his sanity, but Mr. Merryfield was not in the least surprised. 

*• You know, Mr* Dyce," said he, " that I can't go that far. 
The human race may come to that in the course of time, as it 
were, but Fm too old to begin." 

" Nobody is too old for the Truth," rejoined the medium, so 
insolently that Woodbury felt an itching desire to slap him in 
the face,—" especially, when it's already demonstrated. Here's 
the whole thing," he continued, giving the pamphlet a whack 
on the window-sill : " read it, and you'll find how much better 
off we are without those selfish institutions, marriage and the 
right to property." 

" What is it ?" asked Woodbury. 

** It's the annual report of the Perfectionists. They have a 
community near Aqueanda, where their principles are put in 
practice. Every thing is in common : labor is so divided that 
no one feels the burden, yet all live comfortably. The children 
are brought up all together, and so the drudgery of a family is 
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avoided. Besides, love is not sUtyerj, but freedom, and the 
affections are true because they do not wear legal cbaiDS." 

** Good God ! Is this true ?" exclaimed "Woodbury, turping 
Mr, Merryfield. 

^♦I believe it is," he answered. "Tve read part of the re- 
port, and there are queer things in it. Even if the doctrine is 
right, I don't think mankind is fit for it yet. I shouldn't like, 
even, to let everybody read that book : though, to be sure, 
we might be much more outspoken than we are." 

**Read it," said Mr. Dyce, thrusting the pamphlet intp 
Woodbury's hand. '*It's unanswerable. If you are not 
blinded by the lies and hypocrisies of Society, you will see 
what the true life of Man should be. Society is the Fall, sir, 
and we can restore the original paradise of Adam whenever 
we choose to free ourselves from its tyranny." 

** "No doubt, provided we are naturally sinless, like Adam,'* 
Woodbury could not help saying, as he took the pamphlet. 
He had no scruples in receiving and reading it, for he was not 
one of those delicate, effeminate minds, who are afraid to look 
on error lest they may be infected. His principles were so 
well-based that every shock only settled them the more firmly. 
He had never preferred ignorance to unpleasant knowledge, 
and all of the latter which he had gained had not touched the 
sound manliness of his nature. 

"We are!" cried Mr. Dyce, in answer to his remark. 
" The doctrine of original sin is the basis of all the wrongs of 
society. It is false. Human nature is pure in all its instincts, 
and we distort it by our selfish laws. Our life is artificial and 
unnatural. K we had no rights of property we should have 
no theft : if we had no law of marriage we should have no li- 
centiousness : if we had no Governments, we should have no 
war." 

Mr. Merryfield did not seem able to answer these declara- 
tions, absurd as they were, and Woodbury kept silent, from 
self-respect. The former, however, was stronger in his instincts 
than in his powers of argument, and shrank, with a sense o^ 
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painful repugnaDce, from a theory which he was unable to com- 
bat. Mr. Dyce's prolonged visit was beginning to be disar 
greeable to him. His ambition to be considered a prominent 
reformer was his weak side, and his freely-offered hospitality 
to the various apostles had given him a consideration which 
misled him. His kindness had thus frequently been imposed 
upon, but the secret fear of losing his place had prevented him, 
hitherto, from defending himself. 

Mr. Dyce, on the other hand, was one of those men who are 
not easily shaken off. He led a desultory life, here and there, 
through New York and the New England States, presiding at 
spiritual sessions in the houses of the believers, among whom 
he had acquired a certain amount of reputation as a medium. 
Sometimes his performances were held in public (admittance 
ten cents), in the smaller towns, and he earned enough in this 
way to pay his necessary expenses. When he discovered a be- 
lieving family, in good circumstances, especially where the 
table was well supplied, he would pitch his tent, for days, or 
weeks, as circumstances favored. Such an oasis in the desert 
of existence he had found at Mr. Merryfield's, and the discom- 
fort of the meek host at his prolonged stay, which would have 
been sufficiently palpable to a man of the least delicacy of feel- 
ing, was either unnoticed by him, or contemptuously ignored. 

Woodbury read the man at a glance^ and received, also, a 
feint suspicion of Mr. Merryfield's impatience at his stay ; but 
he, himself, had little patience with the latter's absurdities, and 
was quite content that he should endure the punishment he 
had invoked. 

Putting the pamphlet in his pocket, and turning to Mr. Dyce, 
he said : " I shall read this, if only to find out the point at 
which Progress becomes Reaction — where Moral Reform 
shakes hands with Depravity." 

The medium's sallow face grew livid, at the firm coolness 
with which these words were spoken. He half-started from his 
seat, but sank back again, and turning his head to the window, 
gave a contemptuous snort from his thin nostrils. 
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"There is mischief in that man," thought Woodbury. 

Mr. Merryfield, in spite of his trepidation — ^for he was a 
thorough physical coward, and the moral courage on which he 
plumed himself was a sham article, principally composed of 
vanity — nevertheless felt a sense of relief from Woodbury's 
composed, indifferent air. Here, at least, was one man who 
could meet the vampire unconcernedly, and drive, if need be, 
a stake through his gorged carcass. For once, he regretted 
that he did not possess a similar quality. It was almost resist- 
ance, he was aware, and the man capable of it might probably 
be guilty of the crime (as he considered it) of using physical 
force ; but he dimly recognized it in a refreshing element of 
strength. He did not feel quite so helpless as usual in Wood- 
bury's presence, after that. 

Still, he dreaded a continuance of the conversation. " Will 
you come, as it were" — said he ; " that is, would you like" 

Woodbury, who had turned his back upon Mr. Dyce, after 
speaking, suddenly interrupted him with : " How do you do, 
Mrs. Merryfield T' 

The mistress of the house, passing through the hall, had 
paused at the open door. Behbidher came Hannah Thurstouj 
in her bonnet, with a satchel on her arm. 

After the greetings were over, Mrs. Merryfield said : " We 
were going into the garden." 

" Pray, allow me to accompany you," said Woodbury. 

" Oh, yes, if you care about flowers and things." 

The garden was laid out on the usual plan : a central alley, 
bordered with flower-beds, vegetables beyond, and currants 
planted along the fence. It lay open to the sun, sheltered by 
a spur of the eastern ridge, and by the orchard to the left of the 
house. In one corner stood a Judas-tree, every spray thickly 
hung with the vivid rose-colored blossoms. The flowers were 
fa? ther advanced than at Lakeside, for the situation was much 
lower and warmer, and there had been no late frosts. The 
hyacinths reared their blue and pink pagodas, filling the walk 
with their opulent breath ; the thick green buds of the tulips 
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began to show points of crimson, and the cushiony masses of 
moantain-pink fell over the boarded edges of the beds. 

Mrs. Merryfield had but small knowledge of floricultiwe. Her 
beds were well kept, however, but from habit, rather than taste. 
" My pineys won't do well, this year, I don't think," said she : 
" this joon-dispray rose is too near them. Here's plenty of 
larkspurs and coreopsisses coming up, Hannah ; don't you want 
some ?" 

** Thank you, my garden is wild with them," Miss Tlrarston 
answered, ^' but I will take a few plants of the flame-colored 
marigold, if you have them to spare." 

" Oh, that's trash ; take them all, if you like." 

'* Miss Thurston," faid Woodbury, suddenly, " would you 
like to have some bulbs of gladeolus and tiger-lily ? I have just 
received a quantity from Rochester." 

« Very much indeed : you are very kind," she said. " How 
magnificent they are, in color !" The next moment, she was 
vexed at herself for having accepted the offer, and said no 
more. 

Mrs. Merryfield, having found the marigolds, took up a 
number and placed them in a basket, adding various other 
plants of which she had a superfluity. As they left the gar- 
den, Woodbury quietly took the basket, saying : " I am walk- 
ing to Ptolemy also. Miss Thurston." 

It was impossible to decline his company, though the 
undefinable sense of unrest with which his presence always 
affected her, made the prospect of the walk far from agreeable. 
Side by side they passed down the lane, and had nearly gained 
the highway, when Woodbury broke the silence by saying : 

" What do you thmk of Mr. Dyce ?" 

Hannah Thurston was a little startled by the unexpected 
question. '*I have scarcely formed an opinion," bhe answered : 
" it may not be just to decide from impressions only. If I did 
BO, the decision would not be favorable to him." 

"You are right!" he exclaimed, with energy. "Do not 
speak to him again 1 I beg pardon," he added, apologetically, 
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*^ I did not mean to be dictatorial ; but the man is thoroagUy 
false and bad." 

" Do you know any thing of him ?" she asked. 

"Only what I hare myself observed. I have learned to 
trost my instincts, because I find that what we call instinct is 
only a rapid and subtle faculty of observation. A tnan can 
never completely disguise himself^ and we therefore see him 
most truly at the first glance, before his powers of deception 
can be exercised upon us." 

"It may be true," she said^ as if speaking to herself, "but 
one's prejudices are so arbitrary. How can we know that wd 
are right, in yielding to them ?" 

For a moment, a sharp retort hovered on Woodbuiy's 
tongue. How can we know, he might have eaid, that we are 
tight in accepting views, the extreme character of which is 
Bdf«rrident? How can we, occupying an exceptional places 
dare to pronounce rigid, unmitigated judgment on all the rest 
of maukiod ? But the balmy spring day toned him to gentle- 
ness. The old enchantment of female presence stole over him, 
as when it surrounded each fair face with a nimbus, to the nar- 
cotized vision of youth. One glance at his companion swept 
away the harsh words^ A tender gleam of color flushed her 
ebe^s, and the lines of her perfect lips were touched with a 
pensive softness. Her eyes, fixed at the moment on the Mil 
beyond the farther valley, were almost as soft as a violet in hue. 
He had never before seen her in the strong test of sunshine, 
and remarked that for a face like hers it was no disenchant- 
ment. She might be narrow and bigoted, he fdt, but she waa 
nevertheless true, earnest, and pm*e. 

" We are not reqtiired to exhibit our prejudices," he said. 
"In Society, disagreeable persons are still individuals, and 
have certain claims upon us. But, after all the latitude we are 
required to grant, a basis of character must be exacted. Do 
you think a man consciously false and depraved should be tol- 
erated on account of a coincidence in opinions ?" 

" Certainly not," she replied* 
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Woodbury then related the incident of the piano. He be- 
gan to feel a friendly pity for the girl walking beside him. 
Her intense earnestness, he saw, and her ignorance of the true 
nature of men, were Hkely to betray her, as in the present case, 
into associations, the thought of which made him shudder. He 
would at least save her from this, and therefore told the story, 
with an uncomfortable sense, all the while, of the pamphlet in 
his pocket. 

Hannah Thurston was unfeignedly shocked at the deception 
of Mr. Dyce. " I am glad you have told me this," said she, 
"for I wanted a justification for avoiding him. Have you 
mentioned it to the Merryfields ?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

" In the first place, you know that they are too infatuated 
with the spiritual delusion to believe it. He would have an 
explanation ready, as he had that night. Moreover, it would 
cost Bute, who gave me the details in confidence, the loss of 
two friends. For his sake let it still be confidential." 

She met his deep brown eyes, and bowed in reply. He 
plucked the stalk of a dandelion, as they went along, pinched 
off the flower, split the lower end, and putting it into his 
mouth, blew a tiny note, as from a fairy trumpet. His man- 
ner was so serious that Hannah Thurston looked away lest he 
should see her smile. j 

" You are laughing, I know," said he, taking the stalk from, 
his mouth, " and no wonder. I suddenly recollected having^ 
blown these horns, as a boy. It is enough to make one boy-i 
ish, to see spring again, for the first time in fifteen years. I| 
wonder if the willow switches are too dry. Henry Denison 
and I used to make very tolerable flutes of them, but we never 
could get more than four or five notes." 

"Then you value your early associations?" she asked. 

" Beyond all others of my life, I think. Is it not pleasant, 
to look back to a period when every thing was good, when all 
men and women were infinitely wise and benevolent, when life 
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took eare of itself aiid the future was trhatevei* you chose to 
make it? Now, when I know the world — ^know it, Mistf 
Hiurston" — ^and his Toiee irwt gt&ye and sad — " to be far 
worse than you, or any other pure woman suspects^ a»d still 
keep my faith in the Good that shall one day be triumphant, 
I can smile at my young ignorance, but there id stiH a glory 
around it. Do you know Wordsworth's Ode T* 

« Yes — * the light that never was on sea or land.' ** 

** Never — ^until after it has gone by. We look back and see 
it. Why, do you know that I looked on Mrs. Merryfield aff » 
Greek must have looked on the Delphian Pythoness ?" 

Hannah Thurston laughed, and then suddenly checked hei*^ 
self. She could not see one of her co-workers in the Great 
Cause ridiculed, even by intixnation. The chord he had 
touched ceased to vibrate. The eafse with which be recov- 
ered from a deeper tone and establvshed conversation again in 
mental shallows, annoyed her all the more, that it gratified 
some latent instmct of her own mind. %e distrusted tfa0 
influence which, in spite of herself, Woodbury exercised iipon 
her. 

" I see your eyes wander off to the LHls,"^ hd said, after an 
interval of silence. " They are very lovely to-day. In this 
spring haze the West Ridge appears to be as high as th^ 
Jura. How it melts into the adr, far up the valley \ Tbe» 
effect of mountains, I think, depends more on atmospher«» 
than on their actual height. You could imagine this valley to 
be one of the lower entrances to the Alps, By the way, MiaSP 
Thurston, this must have given you a suggestion of theitt. 
How did you manage to get such a correct picture in your 
mind?'* 

She turned her surprised face full towurds him. The 
dreamy expression which softened its outline, and hovered 
in the luminous depth of her eyes, did not escape him. 

**Ohi, I know it," he added, laughing. "What was the 
song yo« sang at Mr. Bue's? Something about an Alpine 
hunter: it made me think I was standing on the Scheii> 
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deck, watching the avalanches tombling down from the Jong- 
frau." 

"You have been in Switzerland, Mr. Woodbury I" she 
exclaimed, with animation. 

" Yes, on my way from England to India." 

He described to her his Swiss tour, inspired to prolong the 
narrative by the eager interest she exhibited. The landscapes 
of the higher Alps stood clear in his memory, and he had the 
faculty of translating them distinctly into words. Commenc- 
ing with the valley of the Reuss, he took her with him over 
the passes of the Furca and the Grimsel, and had only reached 
the falls of the Aar, when the gate of the Widow Thurston's 
cottage shut down upon the Alpine trail. 

" We will finish the trip another time," said Woodbury, an 
he opened the gate for her. 

" How much I thank you I I seem to have been in Switzer- 
land, myself. I think I shall be able to sing the song better, 
from knowing its scenery." 

She ofiered him her hand, which he pressed cordially. " J 
should like to call upon your mother again," he said. 

'* She will be very glad to see you." 

As he walked down the street towards the Cimmerian par- 
sonage, his thoughts ran somewhat in this wise : " How much 
natural poetry and enthusiasm that girl has in her nature I It 
is refreshing to describe any thing to her, she is so absorbed in 
receiving it. What a splendid creature she might have be- 
come, under other circumstances I But here she is hopelessly 
warped and distorted. Nature intended her for a woman and 
a wife, and the r/^le of a man and an apostle is a monstrous per- 
version. I do not know whether she most attracts me through 
what she might have been, or repels me through what she is. 
She suggests the woman I am seeking, only to show me how 
vain the search must be. I am afraid I shall have to give it up." 

Pursuing these reflections, he was about passing the parson- 
age without recognizing it, when a cheery voice rang out to 
him from the open door : 
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"Have yon lost the way, Mr. Woodbury?" 

"*Not lost, but gone before,' " said he, as he turned back 
to the gate. 

"What profanity!" exclaimed Mrs. "Waldo, though sho 
laughed at the same time. " Come in : our serious season is 
over. I suppose I ought to keep a melancholy face, for two 
weeks longer, to encourage the new converts, but what is one 
to do, when one's nature is dead against it ?" 

" Ah, Mrs. Waldo," replied Woodbury, " if you suffered 
under your faith, instead of rejoicing in it, I should doubt your 
Christianity. I look upon myself as one of your converts." 
, " I am afraid you are given to backsliding." 

" Only for the pleasure of being reconverted," said he ; " but 
come — ^be my mother-oonfessoress. I am in great doubt and 
perplexity." 

" And you come to a woman for help ? Delightful !" 

" Even so. Do you remember what you said to me, when 
I picked you up out of the wreck, last winter ? But I see you 
do not. Mrs. Fortitude Babb is a tyrant." 

Mrs. Waldo was not deceived by this mock lamentation. 
He would not first have felt the tyranny now, she knew, unless 
a stronger feeling made it irksome. 

" Ah ha I you have found it out," she said. " Well — ^you 
know the remedy." 

" Yes, I know it ; but what I do not know is — ^the woman 
who should take her place." 

"Don't you?" said Mrs. Waldo, with a sigh, "then, of 
course, I do not." 

" I walked from Merryfield's, this afternoon, with Hannah 
Thurston," he presently remarked. 

" Well ?" she asked eagerly. 

" What a perversion of a fine woman I I lose my tem- 
per when I think of it. I came very near being rude to her." 

" You rude ?" exclaimed Mrs. Waldo, " then she must have 
provoked you beyond endurance." 

" Not by any thing she said, but simply by what she is." 
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" What, pray ?" 

"A • stroDg-minded woman/ Heaven keep me ftdm aU 
such I I have will enough for two, and my househoid shaU 
never have more than one head." 

" That's sotmd doctrme,'* said Mr. Waldo, hearing the husH 
words as he entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WmCH COMES XEAB BEING TEAGIC. 

In the beginning of June, the Merryfields received ad 
ditional guests. Among their acquaintances in New York 
city were Mr. and Mrs. Whitlow, whom they had met during 
the Annual Convention of the Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. 
Whitlow was a prosperous grocer, who had profited by selling 
" free sugar" at two cents a pound more than the product of 
slave labor, although the former was an inferior article. He 
was very bitter in his condemnation of the Manchester manu 
facturers, on account of their consumption of cotton. The 
Merryfields had been present at a tea-party given by him to 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, and the circumstance was not forgotten 
by their hosts. When the latter shut up their house in the 
respectable upper part of Mercer street, in order to make a 
summer trip to Lake Superior by way of Niagara, they de- 
termined to claim a return for their hospitality. Tea in Mercer 
street was equivalent, in their eyes, to a week's entertainment 
at Ptolemy. If not, they could invite the Merryfields again, 
at the next Convention, which would certainly balance the 
account. 

Accordingly, one fine evening, the stage from Atauga City 
brought to Ptolemy, and a carriage from Fairlamb's livery- 
stable forwarded to the Merryfield farm, Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
low, and their two daughters, Mary Wollstonecraft Whitlow, 
aged thirteen, and Phillis Wheatley Whitlow, aged nine 
— together with four trunks. The good-natured host was 
overwhelmed with this large and unexpected visit, and feebly 
endeavored to obtain a signal from his wife as to whether they 
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could be conveniently accommodated, daring the bustle of 
arrival 

" If I. had knowed, as it were, that yon were coming," 
said he. 

" Oh, we thought we would take you by surprise : it's so 
much pleasanter," exclaimed Mrs. Whitlow, a tall, gaunt 
Woman, who displayed a pair of large feet as she clambered 
down from the carriage. She thereupon saluted Mrs. Merry- 
field with a kiss which sounded like the splitting of a 
dry chip. 

Mary Wollstonecraft and Phillis Wheatley scampered off 
around the house and into the garden as soon as they touched 
ground. They amused themselves at first by pulling up thcl 
early radishes, to see how long their roots were, but after a 
while were attracted by the tulips, and returned to the botise 
with handfols of the finest. 

"Where did you get those?'* said their mother; "I tott 
afraid they have taken too many," she added, turning towards 
Mrs. Merryfield, " but the dear children are so fond of flowers. 
I think it elevates them and helps to form their character. 
The Beautiful and the Good, you know, are one and the same.'' 

" Yes, but it ought to be directed," replied Mrs. Merryfi^d, 
without exactly knowing what she was saying. She saw, in 
imagination, her garden stripped bare, and was meditating 
bow she could prevent it. Her husband put a padlock on the 
gate next morning, and in the course of the forenoon Phillis 
Wheatley was discovered hangmg by her frock from thd 
paling. 

There was no help for it. The Whitlows had come to stay, 
and they stayed. Mr. Dyce was obliged to give up his oc- 
etipancy of the best bedroom, and take a small chamber under 
the roof. Merryfield hoped, but in vain, that this new dis- 
comfort would drive him away. The new-comers were ac- 
quaintances of his, and although not spiritualists, yet they were 
very free to discuss the peculiar doctrines of the Aqueanda 
commtmity. 
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Day by day, Mrs. Merryfield saw her choice hams and her 
cherished fowls disappearing before the onslaught of her 
guests. Her reserve of jams and marmalades was so drawn 
upon that she foresaw its exhaustion before the summer's fruit 
could enable her to replenish it. Mary WoUstonecraft and 
PhiUis Wheatley were especially destructive, in this respect, 
and very frankly raised a clamor for " preserves," when there 
happened to be none on the table. Their mother mildly tol- 
erated this infraction of good behavior on their part. 

" They make themselves at home," she would remark, turn- 
ing to the hostess with an amiable smile. '' I think we should 
allow some liberty to the dietetic instincts of children, Alcott 
aays, you know, that ^ like feeds like — the unclean spirit licks 
carnage and blood from his teencher.' " 

" Gracious me I" exclaimed Mrs. Merryfield, shuddering. 

" Yes : and in the scale of Correspondences saccharine sub- 
stances are connected vrith gentleness of heart. I rejoice to 
see this development in the dear children. Do you preserve 
with free sugar?" 

" No," replied the hostess, with a faint salmon-colored blush, 
" we can't get it in Ptolemy. I should like to bear testimony 
in this way, if it was possible, but there are so few in this 
neighborhood who are interested in the cause of Humanity, 
that we cannot do as much as we desire." 

" Why don't you apply to me?" said Mr. Whitlow. "No- 
thing easier than to buy two or three barrels at a time, and 
have it sent by rail. It will cost you no more than this" — 
putting a spoonful of quince jelly into his mouth — " which is 
stained with the blood of the slave." He said nothing, how- 
ever, about the quality of the sugar, which was a very coarse, 
brown article, purporting to come from Port-au-Prince. 

Fortunately, Mr. Merryfield's corn had been planted before 
the arrival of his guests. Otherwise, there would have been a 
serious interference with his farming operations. Every 
pleasant afternoon, the Whitlows laid claim to his carriage and 
horses, and, accepting the services of Mr. Dyce as coachman, 
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drove up and down the valleys, and even to the summits of 
the hills, to obtain the best views. The very freedom with 
which they appropriated to their use and comfort all the ap- 
pliances which the farm furnished, imposed upon their kind- 
hearted hosts. In the eyes of the latter, claims so openly 
made involved the existence of a right of some kind, though 
precisely what the right was, they could not clearly under- 
stand. 

When Mrs. Whitlow, therefore, whose devotion to "Na- 
ture" was one of her expressed characteristics, proposed a 
pic-nic for the following Saturday afternoon, it was accepted 
without demur, as one of the ordinances of Destiny. The 
weather had suddenly grown warm, and the deciduous trees 
burst into splendid foHage, the luxuriant leaves of summer still 
wearing the fresh green of spring-time. All the lower portion 
of the valley, and its cleft branches beyond Ptolemy, from 
rim to rim of the enclosing hills, hummed and stirred with 
an overplus of life. The woods were loud with birds ; a tiny 
overture of insect horns and drums, in the meadows, preluded 
the drama of their ephemeral life ; the canes of maize shot the 
brown fields with points of shining green, and the wheat be- 
gan to roll in shallow ripples under the winds of the lake. 
Mrs. Whitlow's proposal was well-timed, in a land where the 
beautiful festival of Pentecost is unkncwn, and it did the 
Merryfields no harm that they were forced, against their habit, 
to celebrate the opening season. 

Not more than a mile from the farm-house there was a spot 
admirably adapted for the purpose. It was a favorite resort, 
during the summer, of the young gentlemen and ladies of 
Ptolemy, and sometimes, even, had been honored by the visit 
of a party from Tiberius. Roaring Brook, which had its rise 
some miles distant, among the hollows of the upland, issued 
from a long glen which cleft East Atauga Hill at the point 
where it bent away from the head of the lake, to make its 
wider sweep around to the cape beyond Lakeside. At this 
point there was a slightly shelving terrace, a quarter of a mile 
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in breadth, thrust out like the comer of a pedestal upon which 
the hill had formerly rested. The stream, after lending a part 
of its strength to drive a saw-mill at the mouth of the glen, 
passed swiftly across the terrace, twisting its way through 
broken, rocky ground, to the farther edge, whence it tumbled 
m a cataract to the valley. The wall of rock was crowned 
with a thick growth of pine, cedar, maple, and aspen trees, and 
the stream, for the last himdred yards of its course, slid 
through deep, cool shadows, to flash all the more dazzlingly 
into the sunshine of its falL From the brink there were lovely 
vi'iws of the valley and lake ; and even within the grove, as 
fa as a flat rock, which served as a table for the gay parties, 
penetrated glimpses of the airy distance. 

The other members of the little band of " Reformers " in 
Ptolemy were invited to take part in the pic-nic. The Whit- 
lows desired and expected this, and would have considered 
themselves slighted, had the invitations been omitted. Mrs. 
Waldo was included, at the request of Hannah Thurston, who 
knew her need of recreation and her enjoyment of it. Be- 
sides, she was sure that Mr. Dyce would be there, and sus- 
pected the presence of Seth Wattles, and she felt the advan- 
tage of being accompanied by a brave and sensible friend. 
Mr. Waldo was obliged to attend a meeting of the Trustees 
of the Cimmerian Church, and so the two women, taking pos- 
session of his phlegmatic horse and superannuated gig, started 
early in the afternoon for the appointed spot. Before reaching 
the gate to the farm-house, they overtook Seth Wattles and 
Mr. Tanner, on foot, the latter carrying his flute in his hand. 
He was celebrated throughout the neighborhood for his per- 
formance of "iowe Nbt^^ and " The Pirate^ a Serenade^^ on 
that instrument. 

The spot was reached by following the highway, past the 
foot of Roaring Brook cataract, and then taking a side-road 
which led across the embaying curve of the valley and, ascen- 
ded to the saw-mill at the mouth of the glen. Some of the 
party had gone directly across the fields from the Merryfield 
9 
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farm-honse, as there was one point in the rocky front of the 
terrace where an ascent was practicable without danger. Thus 
they nearly all met in the grove at the same tima 

The day was warm and still, oppressively sultry in the snn- 
shine, but there, under the trees and beside the mossy rocks, 
the swift brook seemed io bring a fresh atmosphere with it, 
out of the heart of the hills. A light wind, imperceptible else- 
where, softly rustled among the aspen-leaves, and sighed off 
from the outer pine-boughs into the sUenoe of the air. The 
stream, swollen by late rains, yet cleansed of their stain, ran 
deep and strong, curving like bent glass over the worn rocks 
in its bed, with a suppressed noise, as if hoarding its shout for 
the leap from the cliffl The shade was sprinlded with patches 
of intense golden light, where the sun leaked through, and the 
spirit of the place seemed to say, in every feature, ^^I wait 
for oolor and life." Both were soon given. The Whitlow 
children, in pink frocks, scampered here and there; Mrs. 
Waldo's knot of crimson ribbon took its place, like a fLery trop- 
ical blossom, among the green; Mrs. Merryfield hung her 
orange-oolored crape shawl on a bough ; and even Seth's un- 
gainly figure derived some consistency from a cravat of sky- 
blue satin, the ends of which hung over his breast. Mr. Tan- 
ner screwed together the pieces of his flute, wet his lips several 
times with his tongue, and played, loud and shrill, the ^Mac- 
gregor's Gathering." 

" The moon's on the lake and tHe mist's on the brae,^ 

sang Hannah Thurston to herseli^ as she stood on the edge of 
the stream, a little distance from the others. The smell of the 
moss, and of the woolly tufts of unrolling ferns, powerfully ex- 
cited and warmed her imagination. She was never heard to 
say, in such a spot, like many youi^g ladies, ''How romantic I" 
but her eyes seemed to grow larger and darker, her pale cheek 
glowed without an increase of oolor, and her voice was thrilled 
with an indescribable mixture of firmness and sweetness. This 
was her first true enjoyment of the sunmier. The anxiety oc- 
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casioned by her mother's filing healtL, the reawstkening of 
dreams she had once conquered, the painful sense of incom* 
pleteness in her own aspirations, and the growing knowledge 
of unworthiness in others, which revealed more clearly hear 
spiritual isolation, were all forgotten. She bathed her soul in 
the splendor of summer, and whatever pain remained was not 
distinguishable firom that which always dwells in the heart of 

joy- 
As she reached the line : 

" O'er the peak of Ben Lomond the galley shall steer," 

a coarse bass voice behind her joined in the song. She turned 
and beheld Seth Wattles and Dyce, seated on a rock. They 
had been listening, and might have heard her to the end, had 
not the former been too anxious to display his accomplish- 
ments. Her repugnance to both the men had unconsciously 
increased, and she could no longer resist the impulse which 
prompted her to avoid them. Mary Wollstonecraft was fortu- 
nately at hand, in the act of chewing fern-stems, and Hannah 
Thurston, unacquainted with the young lady's " dietetic in- 
stincts," seized her arni in some alarm and conducted her to 
her mother. 

"Let gol" cried the girl; "mamma lets me eat what I 
please." 

"But, my dear," mildly expostulated the mother, "these 
are strange plants, and they might not agree with you." 

*' I don't care ; they're good,"" was the amiable reply. 

" Would you not rather have a cake ?" said Mrs. Waldo, 
coming to the rescue. " I have some in my basket, and will 
bring you one, if you will not put those stems in your mouth." 

" I was playing cow, but I'll stop if you'll bring me two." 

Mrs. Waldo took her way towards the old gig, which was 
left, with the other vehicles, at the edge of the grove. As she 
emerged from the shade, and looked up towards the saw-mill, 
where the sawyer, in his shirt-sleeves, was tilting about over 
a pile of scantling, she saw a horseman coming down the glen 
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road. Something in his appearance caused her to stop and 
scan him more closely. At the same instant he perceived her, 
turned his horse out of the road, and cantered lightly up to 
the grove. 

" You here !" he exclaimed ; " is it a camp-meeting ?" 

"You there, Mr. Woodbury I Where have you been? 
Are you to monopolize all the secular enjoyments ? No ; it is 
a pic-nic, small, but select, though I say it." 

" Ah ! who are here ?" he asked, leaning forward on bis 
horse and peering into the shade — " My God 1" 

Mrs. Waldo, watching his countenance with merry eyes, saw 
a flush of horror, quick as lightning, pass over it. With one 
bound he was off the horse, which sprang away startled, and 
trotted back towards the road. The next instant she saw him 
plunge headlong into the stream. 

Phillis Wheatley, in whom the climbing propensity was at 
its height, had caught sight of a bunch of wild scarlet colum- 
bine, near the top of a rock, around which the stream turned. 
Scrambling up the sloping side, she reached down for the 
flowers, which were still inaccessible, yet so near as to be tan- 
talizing. She then lay down on her face, and, stretching her 
arm, seized the bunch, at which she jerked with all her force. 
The roots, grappling fast in the crevices of the rock, did not 
give way as she expected. On the contrary, the resistance of 
the plant destroyed her own balance, and she whirled over 
into the water. 

Woodbury saw her dangerous position on the rock, at the 
very moment the catastrophe occurred. With an instant intu 
ition, he perceived that the nearest point of the stream was a 
bend a little below ; a few bounds brought him to the bank, 
in time to plunge in and catch the pink frock as it was swept 
down the swift current. He had no time to think or calculate 
chances. The stream, although not more than four or five 
feet deep and twenty in breadth, bore him along with such 
force that he found it impossible to gain his feet. At the last 
tui-n where the current sheered toward the opposite bank, a 
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shrub hung over the water. His eye caught it, and, half 
springing up as he dashed along, he seized it with one hand. 
The momentary support enabled him to resist the current suf- 
ficiently to get his feet on the bottom, but they could gain no 
hold on the slippery rock. As he slipped and caught alter- 
nately, in a desperate struggle, Phillis, struggling blindly with 
him, managed to get her arms around his neck. Thin as they 
were, they seemed to have the muscular power of snakes, and, 
in his hampered condition, he found it impossible to loosen 
her hold. The branch of the shrub gave way, and the resist- 
less current once more bore them down. 

Mrs. Waldo's fearful shriek rang through the grove, and 
startled the light-hearted company from their discussion of the 
evils of Society. Every one felt that something dreadful had 
happened, and rushed towards the sound in helpless and un- 
certain terror. She was already on the bank of the stream, 
her hair torn by the branches through which she had plunged, 
and her face deadly pale, as she pointed to the water, gasping^ 
" Help I" One glance told the whole story. Mrs. Whitlow 
covered her face and dropped on the ground. Merryfield 
and the father ran down the bank, stretching out their 
hands with a faint hope of catching the two as the current 
brought them along. Hannah Thurston looked around in a 
desperate search for some means of help, and caught sight of » 
board which had been placed across two low rooks, for a seat 
" The board — quick 1" she cried, to Seth and Dyce, who stood 
as if paralyzed — " at the head of the fall !" Mechanically, but 
as rapidly as possible, they obeyed her. 

Woodbury, after letting go his hold of the shrub, turned 
his face with the stream, to spy, in advance, some new point 
of escape. He saw, a hundred feet ahead, the sharp edge of 
silver where the sun played on the top of the fall : the sudden 
turns of the stream were all behind him, and it now curved 
gradually to the right, slightly widening as it approached the 
brink. His perceptions, acting with the rapidity of lightning, 
told him that he must either gain the left bank before making 
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half the remaining distance, or keep in the middle of the our 
rent, and trust to the chance of grasping a rock which rose a 
little above the water, a few feet m advance of the fall. He 
was an experienced swimmer, but a few strokes convinced 
him that the first plan would not succeed. Before reaching 
the rock the water grew deeper, and the current whirled in 
strong eddies, which would give him some little power to di- 
rect his course. In a second they seethed around him, and, 
though the bottom fell away from under his feet, he felt a sud- 
den support from the back water from the rock. One tremen- 
dous effort and he reached it. 

To the agonized spectators on the bank, the scene was terri- 
ble. Unable to avert their eyes from the two lives sweeping 
like a flash to destruction — feeling, instinctively, that there 
was no instantaneous power of action which could save — they 
uttered low, incoherent cries, too benumbed to speak or think. 
Only Seth and Dyce, who had conveyed the board to the head 
of the fall, were hurriedly endeavoring to thrust it out over 
the water. In their excitement they had placed it too low to 
reach the rock. 

*' Bring it further up !" -shouted Mr. Whitlow. 

Seth, nervously attempting to slide it up the bank, allowed 
the outer end to drop into the current. It was instantly twist- 
ed out of his hands and whirled over the fall. 

Woodbury had gained a firm hold of the rock, but the 
water was up to his shoulders, the conflicting currents tugged 
him this way and that, and he was unable to clasp his charge 
securely. Her arms were still tight about his neck, but if her 
strength should give way, their situation would become criti- 
cal. He saw the effort made for their rescue, and its failure. 

" Another board !" he shouted. 

Seth and Dyce darted through the grove in search of one, 
while Merryfield, more practical, made off with his utmost 
speied for the saw-mill. Hannah Thurston, in spite of her re. 
lief at the escape, recognized the danger which still impended. 
A single glance showed her the difficulty under which Wood- 
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bury labored, and a sickening anxiety again overcame her. 
To stand still was impossible ; but what could she do ? On a 
stump near her lay a fragment of board about four feet in 
length. The distance from the bank to the rock was at least 
twelve. Another glance at the rapid current, and an idea, 
which, it seemed to her afterwards, some passing angel must 
have let fall, flashed through her brain. Snatching her silk 
summer-shawl from the bough where it hung, she tied one end 
of it tightly around the middle of the board, drawing it to a 
firm knot on the edge. Mrs. Waldo was no less quick in com- 
prehending what she intended. By the time the knot was tied, 
her own and Mrs. Merryfield's shawls were brought and quickly 
fastened, one to another. By this means a length considerably 
greater than the breadth of the stream was obtained. 

" One thing more," said Hannah Thurston, breathlessly, as 
she took the scarf from her neck. Knotting one end and 
drawing the other through, so as to form a running noose, she 
fastened it to her shawl, near the board. Her plan came to 
her in a complete form, and hence there was no delay in put- 
ting it into execution. Taking her stand on a- point of the 
bank, some feet above the rock where Woodbury clung, she 
gathered the shawls in loose links and held the board ready to 
throw. Woodbury, whose position was such that he could 
see her movements without risking his hold, now called to her : 

" As far as you can throw 1" 

Mrs. Waldo had followed to the bank, and stood behind 
Hannah Thurston, grasping a handful of her dress, lest she, 
too, should lose her balance. But excitement gave Hannah 
firmness of nerve, when other women trembled. She flung the 
board with a steady hand, throwing the weight of the shawls, 
as much as possible, with it. It fell beyond the centre of the 
current, whirled around once or twice upon an eddy, and was 
sheering back towards the bank again, when Woodbury, 
whispering to Phillis, " Hold fast, darling !" put out one hand 
and caught it. With some difficulty, and with more risk to 
himself than the two anxious women on the bank were aware 
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of, he drew the wet, sticky slip- noose of the scarf orer PhiUis'a 
head and one arm, bringing it under her elbow before he could 
loosen her hold upon his neck. Thrusting the board under this 
arm, it was an easier task to disengage the other. 

" Wind the end of the shawl around that sapling beside 
you !" he called to Hannah Thurston. ** One of you go below 
to meet her." 

Mrs. Waldo was on the spot before his words were finished. 

" Now, hold fast, my little girl, and you will be safe in a 
minute. Ready 1" he cried. 

Phillis obeyed, rather through blind trust in him, than from 
her consciousness of what was going on. The poor creature 
was chilled and exhausted, half strangled by the water she had 
swallowed, and wild with terror. Her arms having once been 
loosened, she clasped them again around the board in a last 
convulsive effort of strength. Woodbury let go the frail raft, 
which, impelled by the dragging weight of the shawls, darted 
at once half-way across the stream. Then it began to move 
more slowly, and the force of the current seemed to ingulf it. 
For a moment the water rushed over the child's head, but her 
dress was abeady within reach of Mrs. Waldo's hand, and she 
was drawn upon the bank, gasping and nearly insensible. Mrs. 
Merryfield picked her up and carried her to the mother, who 
still lay upon the ground, with her face in her hands. 

Woodbury, relieved of his burden, now held his position 
with less difficulty. The coldness of the water, not yet tem- 
pered by the few days of sunmier, nevertheless, began to be- 
numb him, and he was obliged to struggle against a growing 
exhaustion. Hannah Thurston, as soon as the child was 
rescued, drew in the board, examined the knots of the shawls, 
and gathered them together for another throw ; but at the 
same instant Mr. Merryfield, out of breath and unable to speak, 
appeared with a plank on his shoulder. With the aid of the 
others, the end was secured between two trees, and it was 
then run out above the water, a little below the rock, where 
the stream was shallower. Woodbury cautiously slid down, 
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gained a firm foothold, and slowly crossed, walking sidewise, 
supported by the plank. As he neared the bank, he stretched 
out his left hand, which was grasped by Merryfield, who drew . 
so tremendously that he almost lost his footing at the last 
moment. As he felt the dry earth under him, a singular 
numbness fell upon him. He saw, as in a dream, Mrs. Waldo 
and Hannah Thurston; the former streaming with grateful 
tears, the latter pale and glad, with a moist light in her eyes. 
He sat down upon the nearest rock, chilled to the bone ; his 
lips were blue and his teeth chattered. 

" It is cold bathing," said he : " have you any wine ?" 

" We do not use intoxicating beverages," said Mr. Whitlow, 
who could not forget, even in his gratitude for his daughter's 
rescue, the necessity of bearing testimony against popular vices. 

Mrs. Waldo, however, hastily left the company. Mr. 
Merryfield took off his coat, and having removed Woodbury's 
with some little trouble, substituted it. The dry warmth be- 
gan to revive him. " Where is my new acquaintance ?" he asked. 

Mrs. Whitlow, after an hysterical outburst of alternate 
laughter and tears, had wrapped Phillis Wheatley in the 
only remaining dry shawl and given her a saucer of mar- 
malade ; but the child was still too much frightened to eat. 
Her father brought her in his arms and set her down before 
Woodbury. " There, Phillis," said he, and his voice trembled 
a little, " you must thank the gentleman for saving your life." 

*' Thank you for saving my life 1" said Phillis, in a rueful 
voice. 

" Not me," said Woodbury, rising slowly and wearily, and 
turaing towards Hannah, "but Miss Thurston. Your cool- 
ness and presence of mind saved both of us." 

He took her hand. His fingers were as cold as ice, yet a 
warmth she never before felt streamed from them through her 
whole frame. 

Mrs. Waldo suddenly made her appearance, as breathless as 
before Mr. Merryfield had been, with the plank on his shoulder. 
She carried in her hand a tumbler full of a yellowish liquid. 
9* 
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" There," she panted, ** drink it. Thankful am I that there 
are still sinners in the world. The sawyer had a Hack jug. 
It's poisonous stuff, I know — ^leads to the gates of death, and 
all that — but I thanked God when I saw it." 

" Good Samaritan I" exclaimed Woodbury fervently, as he 
drank. It was, in truth, the vilest form of whiskey, but it 
steadied his teeth and thawed his frozen blood. 

" Now for my horse and a gallop home I" he said. 

" Where is the horse ?" they asked. 

"Til get him," exclaimed Seth, with alacrity. 

"Hadn't you better go up to Jones's, as it were," smd 
Merryfield " He's stopped the saw-mill, and run to the house 
to get a fire kindled. You can dry yourself first, and Sarah 
can make you some tea or coffee." 

Jones made his appearance at almost the same instant. 
" I ketched y'r horse, Mr. Maxwood," said he, running the 
names together in his excitement. " He's all right. Come up 
t' th' house : Mary Jane's made a rousin' fire, and you kin 
dry y'rself." 

" Thank you, my friends," Woodbury answered. " Your 
whiskey has done me great service, Mr. Jones, and what I now 
want more than any thing else is a little hvely motion. Will 
you please lend Mr. Merryfield one of your coats, since he has 
kindly given me his? I shall ride over and see you to- 
morrow ; bat now let me get to my horse as soon as possible." 

He put his hand on the sawyer's shoulder, to steady him- 
self, for his steps were still tottering, and was turning away, 
when he perceived his wet coat, spread out on a rock. Pick- 
ing it up, he took a note-book and some pulpy letters from the 
breast-pocket. After examining the latter, he crushed them 
in his hand, and tossed them into the stream. He then felt 
the deep side-pockets : in one there was a wet handkerchief, 
but on reaching the other he dropped the coat. 

" There, Mr. Dyce," said he, " you will find your pamphlet. 
I had it in my pocket, intending to leave it with Mr. Merry- 
field this afternoon. It is pretty thoroughly soaked by this 
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time, but all the waters of Roaring Brook could JucA wash it 
dean.'* 

Nodding a cheerfdl good-by to Mrs. Waldo, a respectful 
one to Hannah Thurston, and giving Phillis a kiss which left 
her staring at him in open-mouthed astonishment, he left the 
company. The sawyer, with a rough tenderness, insisted on 
keeping his arm around Woodbury's waist, and on reaching 
the mill produced the black jug, from which it was impossible 
to escape without a mild libation. Woodbury repaid it the 
next day with a bottle of smoky " Islay," the remembrance of 
which made Jones's mouth water for years afterwards. 

The pic-nic, of course, was at an end. Without unpacking 
the refreshments, the party made immediate preparations to 
return. The fire Mrs. Jones had kindled was employed to dry 
Phillis and the shawls, while the gentlemen harnessed the 
horses. Mr. Merryfield went about in the sawyer's Sunday 
coat, which had been first made for his wedding, sixteen years 
before. It was blue, with brass buttons, a high rolling collar, 
very short waist, and tails of extraordinary length. No one. 
laughed, however, except Mary Wollstonecraft. 

In •spite of the accident, which left an awed and subdued 
impression upon all minds, the ride home was very animated. 
Each was anxious to describe his or her feelings, but Mrs. 
Whitlow was tacitly allowed to play the chief part. 

" You were all running here and there," said she, " and the 
movement was some relief What Z suffered, no tongue can 
describe. But I am reconciled to it now. I see in it a 
mysterious sign that Phillis Wheatley is to have an im- 
portant mission in the world, and my duty is to prepare her 
for it." 

Fortunately, no injury resulted to the girl thus mysteriously 
commissioned, from the manner in which it was done. She 
was obliged, very much against her will, to lie down for the 
rest of the day ; but the next morning she was discovered in 
the stable, pulling the tail-feathers out of an old cock she had 
caught. 
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On Monday, the Wintlows took their departure for Niagara, 
greatly to the relief of their hosts. As they do not appear 
again in the course of this history, we may hope that the re- 
nwdnder of their journey was agreeable. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

COirCEBNING AN UNEXPECrTBD JOUBNET TO TIBEBIUS. 

Two days after the departure of the Whitlows, Mr. Dyce, 
during breakfest, announced his intention of leaving Ptolemy. 
" I have promised to visit the Community," said he, " and it is 
now a pleasant time to be there. Could you lend me your 
horse and carriage as fcr as Tiberius, Merryfield ?" 

"Not to-day, I guess," said the farmer; "I must go to 
Mulligansville this afternoon, to see about buying another cow, 
and Henry has the hill-field to hoe. You could take Jinny and 
the carriage, but how would I get them back again ?" 

" I will go," said his wife, with an unusual eagerness. " I 
must go there soon, any way. Tve things to buy, you know, 
James, and there's Mrs. Nevins that I've been owing a visit 
to, this ever so long." 

" Well, if you want to, Sarah," he answered, " Fve nothing 
against it. Are you sure it won't be too much for you ? You 
know you've been having extra work, and you're not strong." 

Mrs. Merryfield drew up the comers of her mouth, and gave 
a spasmodic sob. " Yes, I know I am the weaker vessel," she 
wailed, '* and my own judgment don't pass for any thing." 

"Sarah, Sarah, don't be foolish I" said her husband; " you 
know I never interfere unreasonably with your ways. You 
can do as you please. I spoke for your own good, and you 
needn't cry about it." 

He rose with an impatient air, and left the table. He could 
not but admit to himself, sometimes, that the happiness of his 
married life had not increased in proportion to his progress in 
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the knowledge of Reform. When he looked back and recalled 
the Uvely, rosy young woman, with her first nuptial bashful- 
ness and air of dependence on her husband fresh about her, 
whom he had brought to the farm-house twenty-five years 
before, when they Uved in utter ignorance of dietetic laws and 
Bolemn duties towards the Human Race, he could not repress 
a feeling of pain. The sallow, fretful woman, who now con- 
sidered her years of confiding love as a period of servitude, 
which she strove to balance by claiming more than an equal 
share in the direction of the household, was another (and less 
agreeable) creature, in comparison with her former sel£ Of 
late, she had grown more than usually irritable and unsatisfied, 
and, although he had kindly ascribed the fact to housekeeping 
perplexities, his patience was sorely tried. There was no 
remedy but endurance, so far as he could see. It was impos- 
sible, now, to change his convictions in regard to woman's 
rights, and he was too sincere to allow the practice of his life 
to be inconsistent with them. 

When he returned at noon from a distant field, where he had 
been engaged all the morning, he was surprised to find the 
carriage still at home, although his man Henry was engaged 
in greasing the hubs of the wheels. " Why, Sarah," said het, 
as he sat down to dinner, ^' I thought you would have been 
off." 

" I couldn't get ready," she answered, rather sullenly, " But 
I need not come back to-night. It will be better for Jinny, 
anyhow." 

Mr. Dype was unusually talkative on the subject of the Com^ 
munity, the charms of which he painted in the liveliest eolors. 
EUs host was tired of the subject, but listened with an air of 
tolerance, as he was so soon to get rid of the speaker. 

Bidding the latter good-by, inmiediately after dinner, he 
saddled his horse and rode to Mulligansville. The new cow 
met his requirements, and a bargain was soon concluded. She 
was to be brought to the farm next day, when the price agreed 
upon would be paid. Mr. Merryfield had adopted the sensible 
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role of defraying all such expenses as they arose. Hence his 
crops were never mortgaged in advance, and by waiting untfl 
they could be sold to the best advantage, he prospered from 
year to year. 

When he reached home again, it was nearly four o'clock. 
Putting up his horse, he entered the house and went directly 
to the old-fashioned mixture of book-case, writing-desk, and 
chest of drawers, which stood in a corner of the sitting-room. 
He must make a note of the purchase, and, since he was alone^ 
might as well spend an hour, he thought, in looking over his 
papers and making his calculations for the summer. 

He was very methodical in his business arrangements, and 
the desk was in such perfect order that he always knew the 
exact place of each particular paper. This was one of the 
points of controversy with his wife, which he never yielded : 
he insisted that she should not open the desk in his absence. 
This time, however, as he seated himself, drew out the sup 
ports for the lid, and let it down upon them, his exact eye 
showed him that something had been disturbed. The papers 
in one of the pigeon-boles projected a little further than usual, 
and the corners were not square as they should be. Besides, 
the pile appeared to be diminished in height. He knew every 
paper the pigeon-hole contained, took them out and ran rapid- 
ly through them. One was missing I — an envelope, containing 
bonds of the New York Central Railroad, to the amount of 
three thousand dollars, the private property of his wife. It 
was the investment of a sum which she had inherited at her 
father's death, made in her own name, and the interest of 
which she had always received for her separate use. 

He leaned back in his chair, thunderstruck at the discovery. 
Could one of the servants have taken the envelope ? Impossi- 
ble. Dyce ?■ — ^how should he know where to find it ? Evi- 
dently, nothing else had been touched. Had his wife, perhaps, 
taken it with her, to draw the serai-annual interest at Tiberius? 
It was hot yet due. Mechanically, hardly conscious of what he 
suspected or feared, he arose and went up-stairs. In the bed- 
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room which Dyce had last occupied, every thing was in order. 
He passed into his own, opening closets and wardrobes, ex- 
pecting either to find or miss something which might enlight- 
en him. In his wife's wardrobe three pegs, upon which dresses 
had hung, were empty. He jerked open, in haste, the draw- 
ers of her bureau : many things had apparently been removed. 
Closing them again, he raised his head, and a little note, stick- 
ing among the bristles of the hair-brush, which lay on its back 
in front of the looking-glass, caught his eye. He seized it, un- 
folded it with shaking hands, put on his spectacles and read. 
There were but two lines : 

'* Send to Tiberius for the carriage. I am going to the 
Community." 

It was a hard blow for the poor man. The idea of conjugal 
infidelity on the part of his wife was simply incredible, and no 
suspicion of that nature entered his mind. It was a deliberate 
case of desertion, and the abstraction of the bonds indicated 
that it was meant to be final. What her motives were, he 
could only guess at in a confused way ; but he knew that she 
would never, of her own accord, have determined upon a course 
so mad and ruinous. Many things were suddenly clear to him. 
The evil influence of Dyce, strengthened by his assumed pow- 
er, as a medium, of bringing her children near to her ; the mag- 
netic strength, morbid though it was, of the man's words and 
presence ; the daily opportunities of establishing some intan- 
gible authority over the wife, during her husband's absence, 
until she*became, finally, the ignorant slave of his will — all this, 
or the possibility of it, presented itself to Merryfield's mind in 
a rush of dim and tangled impressions. He had neither the 
time nor the power to unravel them, but he felt that there was 
truth at the core. Following this conviction came the deter- 
mination to save her — yes ! save her at once. There was no 
time to be lost. Tiberius was eighteen miles distant, and they 
could not yet have arrived there. He must follow instantly, 
and overtake them, if possible, before the departure of the train 
from the west. 
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Why was he delaying there ? The ten minutes that he had 
been standing, motionless, in the centre of the room, with the? 
note in his hand, his eyes mechanically reading the two lines 
over and over, until the first terrible chaos of his feelings sub- 
sided, had lengthened themselves into hours. Breaking the 
spell at last, he drew a long breath, which resolved itself into 
a groan, and lifted his head. The little looking-glass on the 
bureau was before him: moving a step nearer, he examined his 
own face with a pitiful curiosity. It looked old and haggard ; 
the comers of his mouth were rigidly drawn and tightened, and 
the pinched nostrils twitched in spite of himself, but his eye» 
were hard and dry. 

" It don't make much difference in my looks, after all," he 
said to himself, with a melancholy laugh ; and the next instant 
the eyes overflowed. 

After this brief outbreak, he recovered some strength and 
steadiness, and rapidly aiTanged in his mind what was first to 
he done. Taking off his work-day clothes, he put on a better 
suit, and descended the stairs. . Calling to the servant-gir) in 
the kitchen, he informed her, in a voice which he strove to 
make natural and unconcerned, that he was suddenly obliged 
to visit Tiberius on business, but would return the next day, 
with his wife. He left directions with her for Henry, the^ 
field-hand, regarding the morrow's work, then resaddled his 
horse and rode rapidly to Ptolemy. 

On the way, his thoughts involuntarily went in advance, and 
he endeavored to prefigure the meeting with his wife. It wa» 
impossible for him, however, to decide what course he should 
pursue in case she should persist in her determination. It was 
not enough to overtake her ; he must be armed at all points 
to subdue and reclaim her. She had a stubborn power of re- 
sistance with which he was well acquainted ; and, moreover, 
•Dyce would be ready enough to assist her. He foreboded his 
own helplessness in such a case, though the right was on his 
side and the flagrant wrong on hers. 

"It's my own fault," he groaned, bitterly; "Tve given 
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waj to her so long thaX Tre lost my rigbtfiil iiiflii0ice over 

One means of help suggested itself to his mind, and was 
immediately accepted. Leaying his horse at the Ihreiy stable, 
and ordering a fast, fresh animal and a fight buggy to be sent 
to the Cimmerian Parsonage, he proceeded thither on foot. 

Mr. Waldo was in his '* study," which was one comer of 
his wife's sitting-room. He was engaged in an epistolary eon- 
troTersy with a clergyman of the Free-will Baptists, occasion- 
ally reading aloud a paragraph as he wrote. 131s wife, busily 
at work in remaking an old dress, listened and commended. 
They were both startled by the entrance of Mr. Merryfidd, 
whose agitation was apparent in his tace^ and still more so in 
his voice, as he greeted them. 

"What has happened?'' exclaimed Mrs. Waldo. 

" I don't hardly know, as yet," he stammered. " I want 
your help, Mr. Waldo. Come with me — Tm going to Tiberius. 

My wife" Here he paused, blushing with utter shame 

for her. 

" Would you rather speak to my husband alone ?" said Mm. 
Waldo, rising from her seat. 

" No, you must hear the rest, now," he answered. " You're 
a good woman, Mrs. Waldo — good and true, and perhaps you, 
to<s can help. Sarah wants to leave me, and I must bring her 
back — ^I musty this night,'' 

He then told them, briefly and brokenly, his painful story. 
Amazement and pity filled the hearts of the two good people, 
who felt his misfortune almost as keenly as if it were th^r 
own. Mrs. Waldo commenced making the few preparations 
necessary for her husband's departure, even before his consent 
was uttered. When the team was announced as ready, she 
took Mr. Merry field's hand and bade him Grod-speed, with tears 
in her eyes. The poor man was too much moved to reply. 
Then, catching her husband's arm, as he was issuing firom the 
room, she whispered earnestly, " No harshness — ^I know her : 
she must be coaxed and persuaded." 
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" I wish it were you who were going, my good wife," said 
Mr. Waldo, kissing her ; " you would make no mistake. But 
be sure that I will act tenderly and carefully." 

They drove away. She watched them turn the next corner, 
and went into the house powerfully excited by such a sudden 
and singular catastrophe. Her quick, intuitive mind, and her 
knowledge of Mrs. Merryfield's weak points, enabled her to 
comprehend the action more correctly than the husband him- 
self. This very knowledge was the source of her greatest 
anxiety; for she saw that the success of the journey hung by 
a hair. Having already committed herself, Mrs. Merryfield, 
she foresaw, would not give up her plan from the discovery 
of it, merely. She was not the woman to fall at her husband's 
feet, repentant, at the first sight of him, and meekly return to 
her forsaken home. The utmost tact would be required — tact 
of a kind, of which, with all her respect for the sex, she felt 
that a man was not capable. 

The more she pondered on the matter, the more restless 
and anxious she grew. Her husband's last words remained 
in her ears : " You would make no mistake." That was not 
certain, but she would make none, she knew, which could not 
at once be rectified. An inner voice continually said to her, 
" Go 1" Her unrest became at last insupportable ; she went 
to the stable, and harnessed their horse to the old gig with her 
own hands. Then taking her shawl, and thrusting some re- 
freshments into a basket — ^for she would not delay even long 
enough to make a cup of tea — she clambered into the creaking 
vehicle, and drove off. 

Mrs. Waldo, however, like many good women whose moral 
courage is equal to any emergency, was in some respects a 
ridiftulous coward. Even in company with her husband, she 
never passed along the country roads, at night, without an in- 
cessant sensation of fear, which had no positive shape, and 
therefore could not be battled against. It was now six o'clock, 
and the darkness would be upon her long before she couki 
reach Tiberius. The thought of making the journey alone, 
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was dreadful ; if the suspended fate of the Menryfields was to 
be decided by her alone, she would have been almost ready 
to hesitate. There was but one person in Ptolemy to whom 
she dared tell the story, and who was equsdly authorised with 
herself, to go — that person was Hannah Thurston* 

All these thoughts passed through her mind, and her reso- 
lution was taken, while she was harnessing the horse. She 
drove at once to the Widow Thurston's cottage, and was for- 
tunate enough to find her and her daughter at their early tea. 
Summoning them into the next room, out of ear-shot of the 
little servant, she communicated the story and her request iii 
the fewest possible words. She left them no time to recover 
from the news. " Don't stop to consider, Hannah," she said, 
" we can talk on the way. There is not a moment to losa" 

Miss Thurston hesitated, overcome by a pidnful perplexity. 
The matter had been confided to her, without the knowledge 
of the principal actors, and she was not sure that her unex- 
pected appearance before them would lead to good. Besides, 
Mrs. Merryfield's act was utterly abhorrent to all her womanly 
instincts, and her virgin nature shrank from an approach to it, 
even in the way of help. She stood irresolute. 

The widow saw what was passing in her mind. " I know 
how thee feels, Hannah,'* said she, " and I would not advise 
thee, if thy way were not cleai to my mind. I feel that it is 
right for thee to go. The Saviour took the hand of the fall«i 
woman, and thee may surely take Sarah's hand to save her, 
maybe, from falling. Now, when thy gift may be of service 
— ^now is the time to use it freely. Something tells me that 
thy help will not be altogether in vain." 

" I will go, mother," the daughter replied. " Thy judg* 
m^it is safer than mine." 

In five miuutes more the two women were on their way. 
The loveliest evening sunshine streamed across the valley, 
brightening the meadows and meadow-trees, and the long, 
curving sweep of the eastern hill. The vernal grass, which, in 
its flowering season, has a sweeter breath than the roses of 6u- 
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Ustan, was cut in many places, and lay in balmy windrows. The 
air was still and warm, and dragon-flies, emitting blue and 
emerald gleams from their long wings, hovered in zigzag lines 
along the brooksides. Now and then a thrush fluted from 
the alder-thickets, or an oriole flashed like a lighted brand 
through the shadows of the elms. The broad valley basked 
in th« lazy enjoyment of its opulent summer hues ; and what- 
ever sounds arose from its bosom, they all possessed a tone of 
passive content or active joy. But the travellers felt nothing 
of all this beauty : that repose of the spiritual nature, in which 
the features of the external world are truly recognized, had 
been rudely disturbed. 

They passed the Merryfield farm-house. How sadly at vari- 
ance with its sunny air of peace was the tragic secret of its 
owners, which the two women carried with them ! The huge 
weeping willow trailed its hanging masses of twigs against the 
gable, and here and there a rose-tree thrust its arm through 
the white garden paling and waved a bunch of crimson, as if 
to say : " Come in and see how we are blooming !" Towards 
the barn, the field-hand was letting down bars for the waiting 
cows, and the servant-girl issued from the kitchen-door with 
her tin milk-kettle, as they gazed. What a mockery it all 
seemed ! 

A little further, and the cataract thundered on their right. 
All below the rocky wall lay in shadow, but the trees on its 
crest were still touched by the sun, and thin wreaths of spray, 
whirling upward, were suddenly converted into dust of gold. 
Hannah Thurston looked up at the silent grove, and shuddered 
as she recalled the picture she had last seen there. The brook 
could never again wear to her its former aspect of wayward, 
impetuous jubilation. Under its green crystal and glassy 
slides lurked an element of terror, of pitiless cruelty. Yet 
even the minutes of agonizing suspense she had there endured 
were already softened in her memory, and seemed less terrible 
than the similar trial which awaited her. 

Near the entrance to Lakeside they met Bute Wilson, with 
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ft yoke of oxen* He recognized the old gig, and with a loud 
** Haw, Buck, — come hither I" drew his team off the road^" 

" Takin' a drive, are ye ? How d'you do, Mrs. Waldo — 
Miss Hannah ?" 

" Good-evening, Bute I'' said Mrs. Waldo. " How is Mr. 
Woodbury ? 1 hope he has not suffered from being so long 
in the water." 

" Bless you, no ! Mr. Max. is as sound as a roach. He rid 
over to Tiberius this afternoon. I say, wasn't it lucky that 
jist he should ha' come along at the right time ?" Bute's &ce 
glowed with pride and delight. 

" It was Providential : good-by I" 

Slowly climbing the long ravine, through dark woods, it 
was after sunset when they reached the level of the upland. 
The village of Anacreon soon came in sight, and they drove 
rapidly through, not wishing to be recognized. Beyond this 
point the road was broad, straight, and firm, and they could 
make better progress. A low arch of orange light lingered 
in the west, but overhead the larger stars came out, one after 
another. Belts of warm air enveloped them on the heights, 
but the dusky hollows were steeped in grateful coolness, and 
every tree by the roadside gave out its own peculiar odor. 
The ripe, antique breath of the oak, the honeyed bitter of the 
tulip-tree, and the perfect balsam of the hickory, were breathed 
upon them in turn. A few insects still chirped among the 
clover, and the unmated frogs serenaded, by fits, their reluctant 
sweethearts. At one of the farm-houses they passed, a girl, 
seated in the porch, was singing : 

"We have lived and loved together, 
Through many changing years." 

Every circumstance seemed to conspire, by involuntary con- 
trast, to force the difficult and painful task they had under- 
taken more distinctly upon their minds. After Mrs. Waldo 
had imparted all she knew, with her own conjectures of the 
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causes of the desertion, both women were silent for a long 
time, feeling, perhaps, that it was impossible to arrange, in 
advance, any plan of action. They must trust to the sugges- 
tions which the coming interyiew would supply. 

" I cannot understand it,** said Hannah Thurston, at last. 
" After so many years of married life — after having children 
bom to them, and lost, uniting them by the more sacred bond 
of sorrow — ^how is it possible ? They certainly loved each 
other : what has become of her love ?" 

** She has it somewhere^ yet, you may be sure," said Mrrt., 
Waldo. " She is weak and foolish, but she does not mean to' 
be criminal. Dyce is a dangerous man, and he has led her to 
the step. No other man she knows could have done it." 

" Can she love him ?" 

"Probably not. But a strong, unscrupulous man who 
knows our sex, Hannah, has a vast power which most women 
do not understand. He picks up a hundred little threads of 
weakness, each of which is apparently insignificant, and 
twists them into a chain. He surprises us at times when our 
judgment is clouded, his superior reason runs in advance of 
our thoughts — and we don't think very hard, you know — and 
will surely bind us hand and foot, unless some new personality 
comes in to interrupt him. We women are governed by per- 
sonal influences — ^there is no use in denying the fact. And 
men, of coarse, have the strongest." 

" I have sometimes feared as much," said Hannah Thurston, 
sadly, " but is it not owing to a false education ? Are not 
women trained to consider themselves inferior, and thus de- 
pendent? Do not the daughters learn the lesson of their 
mothers, and the fathers impress the opposite lesson on their 
sons ?" ^ ! 

" I know what you mean, and you are partly right. But 
that is not all. There are superior women whom we look up 
to— I look up to you, Hannah, who are, intellectually, so far 
above me — but they never impress us with the same sense of 
powar, of protecting capacity, that we feel in the presence of 
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almost any man. It is something I cannot explain — a sort of 
physical magnetism, I suppose. I respect men : I like them 
because they are men, I am not ashamed to confess : and I am 
not humiliated as a woman, by acknowledging the difference.*' 

" Habit and tradition I" Hannah Thurston exclaimed. 

" I know you will think so, Hannah, and I am not able to an- 
swer you. When I hear you speak, sometimes, every word you 
say seems just and true, but my instincts, as a woman, remain 
the same. Your life has been very different from mine, and 
perhaps you have taken, without knowing it, a sort of warlike 
position towards men, and have wilfully resisted their natural 
influence over you. For your sake, I have often longed — and 
you must pardon me, if I ought not to say such a thing — that 
some man, in every respect worthy of you, should come to 
know you as you are, and love you, and make you his wife." 

"Don't — don't speak of that," she whispered. 

" I couldn't help it, to-night, dear," Mrs. Waldo soothingly 
replied. ** I have been thinking as I came along, what cause 
I have to thank God for having given me a good and faithful 
husband. I should never have been happy as a single woman, 
and for that reason, no doubt, your life seems imperfect to 
me. But we cannot always judge the hearts of others by our 
^wn." 

By this time the glimmering arch of summer twilight had 
settled behind the hills, and only the stars lighted them on 
their way. The road stretched before them like a dusky 
band, between the shapeless darkness of woods and fields, on 
either side. Indistinct murmurs of leaves and rustlings among 
the grass began to be heard, and at every soxmd Mrs. Waldo 
started nervously. 

** Was there ever such a coward as I am ! '' she exclaimed, 
in a low voice. " If you were not with me, I should go wild 
with fear. Do you suppose any man in the world is so 
timid ?" 

" There, again, I cannot judge," Miss Thurston answered. 
" I only know that I am never alarmed at night, and that this 
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journey would be a perfect enjoyment, if we \^ere not going 
on such an unfortunate errand." 

"I always. knew you were an exception among women. 
Tour nerves are like a man's, but mine are altogether feminine, 
and I can't help myself" 

The horse stopped at a toll-gate. They were only two 
miles from Tiberius, and the road descended the greater part 
of the way. Mrs. Waldo recovered her courage, for the 
houses were now more thickly scattered, and the drive would 
soon be at an end. The old horse, too, had by this time recog- 
nized the extent of his task, and determined to get through 
with it. They rattled rapidly onwards, and from the next rise 
saw the lights of the town, twinkling around the foot of 
Atauga Lake. 

As they reached the suburban belt, where every square, 
flat-roofed, chocolate-colored villa stood proudly in the centre 
of its own square plot of ground, Hannah Thurston asked: 

" Where shall we go ?" 

" Bless me, I never thought of that. But I think my hus- 
band generally stops at ' The Eagle,' and we can at least leave 
the horse there. Then we must try to find him and — the 
others. I think our best plan would be to go to the railroad 
station." 

The gardens and villas gradually merged into the irregular, 
crowded buildings which lined the principal street. Many 
stores were open, the side-walks were lively with people, 
transparencies gleamed before ice-cream saloons, and gas- 
lamps burned brilliantly at the corners. 

" What time is it ?" asked Mrs. Waldo. 

[lannah Thurston looked at her watch. "A quarter past 
nine." 

«* We have made good time," said her companion ; " Heaven 
grant that we are not too late 1" 
10 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

WHICH 80LTBS THB FBECEDOTG ONB. 

Mbs. Mebbyiteld, on forsaking her home, had not anticipated 
the possibility of an immediate pursuit, ^e supposed, of 
course, that her husband would first discover her intention the 
next morning, when he would have oocasion to use the hair- 
brush. He would then, sooner or later, she believed, follow 
her to the Community, where the sight of a Perfect Society, 
of an Eden replanted on the Earth, would not only convince 
him of the wisdom of her act, but compel him to imitate it. 
If their convictions had been reversed, and he had desired to 
try the new social arrangement, could he not have done so 
with impunity, regardless of her opposition? Then, their 
rights being equal, why should she consult his pleasure ? 

Thus she reasoned, or, rather, Dyce reasoned for her. She 
was a very weak and foolish woman, afflicted with that worst 
of temperaments which is at the same time peevish and stub- 
born, and did not at all appreciate the gravity of the step she 
had taken. An inner voice, indeed, told her that its secrecy 
was unjustifiable — ^that she should openly and boldly declare 
her intention to her husband ; but her base friend easily per- 
suaded her that it was better to draw him after her when she 
had reached the Community, and settle the difference there. 
His own eyes would then convince him of her wisdom : oppo- 
sition would be impossible, with the evidence before him. She 
would thus spare herself a long and perhaps fruitless encounter 
of opinions, which, owing to the finer organization of her 
spiritual nature, she ought to avoid. Such differences, he 
said, disturbed the atmosphere in which spirits most readily 
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approached and communicated with her. In the pare and 
harmonious life of the Community, she might perhaps attain to 
the condition of a medium, and be always surrounded by an- 
gelic company. 

The afternoon was hot and they drove slowly, so that even 
before they reached Tiberius, the two parties of pursuers were 
on the way. Just as they entered the town, Mr. Woodbury 
passed the carriage on horseback. Gl^icing at its occupants, 
he recognized Mrs. Merryfield, bowed, and reined in his horse 
as if to speak, but seeing Dyce, his cordial expression became 
suddenly grave, and he rode on. This encounter troubled 
Mrs. Merryfield. A secret uneasiness had been growing upon 
her during the latter part of the way, and Woodbury's look 
inspired her with a vague fear. She involuntarily hoped that 
she might not meet him again, or any one she knew, before 
leaving Tiberius. She would not even visit Mrs. Nevins, as 
she had proposed. Moreover, Woodbury would probably put 
up at the hotel which she and her husband usually visited. 
Another must be selected, and she accordingly directed Dyce 
to drive through the town to a tavern on its northern side, not 
fsLT from the railroad station. 

At half-past eight in the evening her husband and Mr. 
Waldo alighted in front of " The Eagle." As the former was 
giving orders about the horse to the attendant ostler, Wood- 
bury came down the steps and immediately recognized the 
new arrivals. 

. " What !" he exclaimed, " is all Ptolemy coming to Tiberius 
to-day ? Your wife has the start of you, Mr. Merryfield : I 
passed her this evening" 

A violent grasp on his arm interrupted him. " Where is 
she ? Have they left ?" the husband hoarsely asked. 

The light from the comer-lamp fell full upon his face. Its 
expression of pain and anxiety was unmistakable, and a pre- 
sentiment of the incredible truth shot through Woodbury's 
mind. 

"Hush, my friend I" said Mr. Waldo. "Control yourself 
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while we register our names, and then we will go to work. 
It is fortunate that you have betrayed yourself to Mr. Wood- 
bury instead of some one else. Come with us T' he added, 
turning to the latter ; " you must now know the rest. We 
can trust every thing to your honor." 

They entered the office of the hoteL Merryfield, after 
drinking a large tumbler of ice-water, recovered some degree 
of composure. Mr. Waldo ascertained from the landlord that 
the next train for the east would leave at midnight, the pre- 
vious train having left at five o'clock. Woodbury, seeing the 
necessity of a private understanding, invited them both to his 
room, where the whole affidr was explained to him, and he 
was able to assure them, by recalling the hour of his own ar- 
rival, that Dyce and Mrs. Merryfield must be still in the town. 

" We have three hours," said he, " and they must be found 
in half the time. There must not bo a meeting at the station. 
Have you no idea, Mr. Merryfield, where your wife would go ?" 

'' She spoke of visiting Mrs. Nevins, as it were," he replied. 

" Then it is quite unlikely that she is there," said Woodbury. 
" But we must first settle the point. Let us go at once : where 
is the house ?" 

Merryfield led the way, much supported and encouraged by 
Woodbury's prompt, energetic manner. He had now less 
dread of the inevitable encounter with Dyce. 

A walk of ten minutes brought them to the Kevins mansion. 
It was a small villa, with a Grecian portico, seated in a diminu- 
tive garden. There was a light in the front room. Mn 
Waldo was unacquainted with the inmates, and afraid to 
allow Merryfield to enter the house alone. There was a 
moment of pei-plexity. 

" I have it," said Woodbury, suddenly. " Move on a little, 
and wait for me." He boldly entered the garden and stepped 
upon the Grecian portico. The windows had muslin curtains 
across their lower half, but he easily looked over them into 
the room. A middle-aged woman, in a rocking-chair, was 
knitting some worsted stuff with a pair of wooden needles. 
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On the other side of the lamp, with his back to her, sat a man, 
absorbed in a newspaper. A boy of ten years old lay asleep 
on the carpet. Noting all this at a glance, Woodbury knocked 
at the door. A rustling of the newspaper followed, footsteps 
entered the hall, and the outer door was opened. 

Woodbury assumed a natural air of embarrassed disappoint- 
ment '^ I am afraid," said he, '^ that I have made a mistake. 
Does Mr. Israel Thompson live here?" 

" Israel Thompson ? I don't know any such person. There's 
James Thompson, lives further down the street, on the other 
side." 

" Thank you. I will inquire of him. I am a stranger here," 
and he rejoined his friends. " Now," said he, " to save time, 
Mr. Waldo, you and I must visit the other hotels, dividing 
them between us. Mr. Merryfield had better not take any part 
in the search. Let him wait for us on the comer opposite 
'The Eagle.' We can make our separate rounds in twenty 
minutes, and I am sure we shall have discovered them by that 
time." 

An enumeration of the hotels was made, and the two gen- 
tlemen divided them in such a manner as to economize time 
in making their rounds. They then set out in different direc- 
tions, leaving Merryfield to walk back alone to the rendezvous. 
Hitherto, the motion and excitement of the pursuit had kept 
him up, but now he began to feel exhausted and desponding. 
He had not eaten since nooD, and experienced all the weakness 
without the sensation of hunger. A powerful desire for an 
artificial stimulant came over him, and, for a moment, he halted 
before the red light of a drinking-saloon, wondering whether 
there was any one inside who could recognize him. The door 
opened, and an atmosphere of rank smoke, tobacco-soaked saw- 
dust, and pungent whiskey gushed out ; oaths and fragments 
of obscene talk met his ears, and he hurried away in disgust. 
At " The Eagle " he fortified himself again with ice- water, 
and then took his stand on the opposite comer, screened from 
the lamp-light by an awning-post. 
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The late storekeepers up and down the street were puttmg 
up their shutters, but the ice-cream transparencies still shone 
brightly, and the number of visitors rather increased than di- 
minished. From a neighboring house came the sound of a 
piano, and presently a loud, girlish voice which sang : " I dreamt 
that I dwe-helt in ma-harble halls." What business, he 
thought, had people to be eating ice-cream and singing songs ? 
It was an insulting levity. How long a time his friends had 
been absent! A terrible fear came over him — what if he 
should not find his wife ? At night — ^no, he dared not think 
of i" He looked down the crossing streets, in all four direc- 
tions, as far as his eye could pierce, and inspected the approach- 
ing figures. Now he was sure he recognized Woodbury's 
commanding form ; now the brisk gait of the short clergy- 
man. But they came nearer and resolved themselves into 
strangers. Then he commenced again, striving to keep an 
equal watch on all the streets. The appointed time was past, 
and tkey did not come ! A cold swe^t began to gather on 
his forehead, and he was ready to despair. All at once, Mr. 
Waldo appeared, close at hand, and hurried up to him, breath- 



" I have finished my list," said he. 

" Have you found them ?" 

" No, but what does this mean I" cried the clergyman, 

starting. " That is my horse, certainly — and the old gig ! 
Can my wife" 

He did not finish the sentence, but sprang into the street 
and called. The horse turned his head from a sudden jerk of 
the lines, and in a moment was drawn up beside the pave- 
ment. 

" How glad I am we have met you I I coidd not stay at 
home, indeed. You will let us help, will you not ? Are we 
in time ?" cried Mrs. Waldo, apology, entreaty, and anxiety 
all mingling in her voice. 

" With God's favor, we are still in time," her husband an- 
s vvered. 
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" I thank you for coming — joxi and Hannah, both," Merry- 
field sadly added, " but Tm afraid it's no use." 

** Cheer up," said the clergyman, " Mr. Woodbury will be 
here in a moment." 

"He is here already," said Woodbury, joining them at the 

instant. " I have " He paused, recognizing the gig and 

its occupants, and looked inquiringly at Mr. Waldo. 

" They know it," answered the latter, " and for that reason 
they have come." 

" Brave women ! We may need their help. I have found 
the persons we are looking for — at the Beaver House, in the 
second-story parlor, waiting for the midnight train." 

" Then drive on, wife," said Mr. Waldo ; " you can put up the 
horse there. You are known at the Eagle, and we had better 
avoid curiosity. Follow us : Mr. Woodbury will lead the way." 

They passed up the street, attracting no notice, as the con- 
nection between the movements of the women in the gig, and 
the three men on the sidewalk, was not apparent. In a short 
time they reached the Beaver House, a second-rate hotel, with 
a deserted air, on a quiet street, and near the middle of the 
block. Two or three loafers were in the office, half sliding 
out of the short arm-chairs as they lounged, and lazily talk- 
ing. Woodbury called the landlord to the door, gave the 
horse into his charge, and engaged a private room until raid- 1 
night. There was one, he had -already ascertained, adjoining' 
the parlor on the second story. He offered liberal pay, pro- 1 
vided no later visitors were thrust upon them, and the landlord 
was very willing to make the arrangement. It was not often 
that he received so much patronage in one evening. 

After a hurried consultation, in whispers, they entered the 
house. The landlord preceded them up-stairs with a lamp, 
and ushered them into the appointed room. It was a small 
oblong chamber, the floor decorated with a coarse but very 
gaudy carpet, and the furniture covered with shiny hair-cloth, 
very cold, and stiff, and slippery. There was a circular table 
of mahogany, upon which lay a Bible, and the Odd-Fellow's 
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Annual, bonnd in red. Beside it was a huge spittoon of brown 
stone-ware. Folding-doors connected with the adjoining par- 
lor, and the wood- work, originally of unseasoned pine, gotten 
up without expense but regardless of durability, was so 
warped and sprung that these doors would not properly close. 
Privacy, so far as conversation was concerned, was impossible. 
In fact, no sooner had the landlord departed, and the noise of 
entrance subsided a little, than Dyce's voice was distinctly 
heard : 

" You should overcome your restlessness. All pioneers in 
great works have their moments of doubt, but they are caused 
by the attacks of evil spirits." 

Merryfield arose in great agitation. Perhaps he would have 
spoken, but Mr. Waldo lifted his hand to command silence, 
beckoned to his wife, and the three left the room. At the 
door the clergyman turned and whispered to Woodbury and 
Hannah Thurston: "You may not be needed: wait until I 
summon you." 

The next instant he knocked on the door of 'the parlor. 
Dyce's voice replied : " Come in." He entered first, followed 
by his wife, and, last of all, the injured husband. Dyce and 
Mrs. Merryfield were seated side by side, on a sofa. Both, as 
by an involuntary impulse, rose to their feet. The latter 
turned very pale ; her knees trembled under her, and she sank 
down again upon her seat. 'Dyce, however, remained stand- 
ing, and, after the first surprise was over, regained his brazen 
eflfrontery. 

Merryfield was the first to speak. "Sarah," he cried, 
" What does this mean ?" 

She turned her head towards the window, and made no 
answer. 

" Mrs. Merryfield," said Mr. Waldo, gravely, yet with no 
harshness in his tone, " we have come, as your friends, be- 
lieving that you have taken this step hastily, and without con- 
sidering what its consequences would be. We do not think 
you appreciate its solenm importance, both for time and for 
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eternity. It is not yet too late to undo what you have done, 
and we are ready to help you, in all kindness and tenderness.'* 

" I want nothing more than my rights," said Mrs. Merry- 
field, in a hard, stubborn voice, without turning her head. 

" I will never interfere with your just rights, as a woman, a 
wife, and an immortal soul," the clergyman replied. " But 
you have not alone rights to receive : you have duties to per- 
form. You have bound yourself to your husband in holy 
marriage ; you cannot desert him, whose faith to you has never 
been broken, who now stands ready to pardon your present 
fault, as he has pardoned all your past ones, without incurring 
a greater sin than infidelity to him. Your married relation 
includes both the moral laws by which society is bound, and 
the Divine laws by which we are saved." 

" The usual cant of theologians !" interrupted Dyce, with a 
sneer. " Mrs. Merryfield owes nothing to the selfish and arti- 
ficial machinery which is called Society. Marriage is a part 
of the machinery, and just as selfish as the rest. She claims 
equal rights with her husband, and is doing no more than he 
would do, if he possessed all of her convictions." 

'' I would never do it !" cried Merryfield, — *' not for all tho 
Communities in the world ! Sarah, Fve been faithful to you, 
in every thought, since you first agreed to be my wife. If I've 
done you wrong in any way, tell me I" 

" I only want my rights," she repeated, still looking away. 

" If you really think you are deprived of them," said Mr. 
WaJdo, " come home with us, and you shall be fairly heard 
and fairly judged. I promise you, as an impartial friend, that 
no advantage shall be taken of your mistake : you shall be 
treated as if it had not occurred. Have you reflected how 
this act will be interpreted, in the eyes of the world ? Can 
you bear, no matter how innocent you may be, to be followed, 
through all the rest of your life, by the silent suspicion, if not 
the open reproach, of the worst shame that can happen to 
woman? Suppose you reach your Community. These ex- 
periments have often been tried, and they have always failed. 
10* 
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Yon might hide yourself for a while from the judgment of the 
world, but if the association should break to pieces — what 
then ? Does the possession of some right which you fancy is 
withheld, compensate you for incurring this fearful risk — ^nay, 
for enduring this fearful certainty ?" 

" What do you know about it ?" Dyce roughly exclaimed. 
" You, a petrified fossil of the false Society ! What right have 
you to judge for her ? She acts from motives which your 
narrow mind cannot comprehend. She is a disciple of the 
Truth, and is not afraid to show it in her life. If she lived 
only for the sake of appearances, like the rest of you, she 
might still be a Vegetable I" 

Mrs. Merryfield, who had colored suddenly and violently, as 
the clergyman spoke, and had turned her face towards him, for 
a moment, with an agitation which she could not conceal, now 
lifted her head a little, and mechanically rocked on her li^ a 
travelling-satchel, which she had grasped with both hands. 
She felt her own inability to defend herself, and recovered a 
little courage at hearing it done so fiercely by her com- 
panion. 

Mr. Waldo, without noticing the latter, turned to her again. 
" I will not even condemn the motives which lead you to this 
fitep," said he, "but I must show you its inevitable conse- 
quences. Only the rarest natures, the most gifted intellects, 
may seem to disregard the ruling habits and ideas of man- 
kind, because God has specially appointed them to some great 
work. You know, Mrs. Merryfield, as well as I do, that you 
are not one of such. The world will make no exception in 
your favor. It cannot put our kindly and tolerant construo- 
tiou upon your motives : it will be pitiless and inflexible, and 
its verdict will crush you to the dust." 

" Sarah," said her husband, more in pity than in reproach, 
** do stop and think what you are doing I What Mr. Waldo 
says is true : you will bring upon yourself more than you can 
bear, or I can bear for you. I don't charge you with any 
thing wrong; Z don't believe you would be guilty of— of— I 
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on't say it — ^but I couldn't hold np m]^ head, as — as it were, 
and defend you by a single word." 

** Oh, no ! of course you couldn't I" Dyce broke in again, 
with an insufferable impudence. ^' You know, as well as I do, 
— or Mr. Waldo, for that matter, — what men are. Don't brag 
to me about your morality, and purity, and all that sort of 
humbug: what's fit for one sex is fit for the other. Men, you 
know, have a natural monopoly in the indulgence of passion : 
it's allowed to them, but woman is damned by the very sus- 
picion. You know, both of you, that any man would as lief 
be thought wicked as chaste — ^that women are poor, ignorant 

fools" 

One of the folding-doors which communicated with the ad- 
joining room was suddenly torn open, and Woodbury ap- 
peared* His brown eyes, flashing indignant fire, were fixed 
upon Dyce. The sallow face of the latter grew livid with 
mingled emotions of rage and fear. With three strides, 
Woodbury was before him. 

" Stop I" he cried, " you have been allowed to say too much 
already. If ycm," he added, turning to the others, " have 
patience with this beast, I have not." 

" Ah I he thinks he's among his Sepoys," Dyce began, but 
was arrested by a strong hand upon his collar. Woodbury's 
face was pale, but calm, and his lips parted in a smile, the 
expr^sion of which struck terror to the heart of the medium. 
" Now, leave !" said he, in a low, stem voice, *' leave, or I 
hurl you through that window !" Relinquishing his grasp on 
the collar, he opened the door leading to the staircase, and 
waited. For a moment, the eyes of the two men met, and in 
that moment each took the measure of the other. Dyce's 
figure seemed to contract ; his breast narrowed, his shoulders 
fell, and his knees approached each other. He walked slowly 
and awkwardly to the end of the sofa, picked up his valise, 
and shuffled out of the room without saying a word, Wood- 
bury followed him to the door, and said, before he closed it : 
^^ Recollect, you leave here by the midnight train." None 
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of those who heard it had any doubt that the command would . 
be obeyed. 

Mr. Merryfield experienced an unbounded sensation of relief 
on Dyce's departure ; but his wife was only frightened, not 
conquered. Although pale and trembling, she stubbornly held 
out, her attitude expressing her collective defiance of the com- 
pany. She avoided directly addressing or meeting the eyes 
of any one in particular. For a few moments there was silence 
in the room, and she took advantage of it to forestall the 
appeals which she knew would be made, by saying : 

" Well, now you've got me all to yourselves, I suppose you'll 
try to bully me out of my rights." 

" We have no intention to meddle with any of your rights, 
as a wife," Mr. Waldo answered. '*You must settle that 
question with your husband. But does not your heart tell 
you that he has rights, as well ? And what has he done to 
justify you in deserting him ?" 

" He needn't be deserted," she said ; " he can come after me." 

"Never !" exclaimed her husband. " If you leave me now, 
and in this way, Sarah, you will not see me again until you 
voluntarily come back to me. And think, if you go to that 
place, what you must then seem to me ! Tve defended you, 
Sarah, and will defend you against all the world ; but if you 
go on, you'll take the power of doing it away from me. 
Whether you deserve shame, or not, it'll come to you — and 
it'll come to me, just the same." 

The deluded wife could make no reply. The consequences 
of her step, if persisted in, were beginning to dawn upon her 
mind, but, having defended it on the ground of her equal 
rights as a woman, a pitiful vanity prevented her from yield- 
ing. It was necessary, therefore, to attack her from another 
quarter. Hannah Thurston felt that the moment had arrived 
when she might venture to speak, and went gently forward to 
the sofa. 

" Sarah," she said, " I think you feel that I am your friend. 
Will you not believe me, then, when I say to you that we 
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have fdl followed you^ prompted only by the pity and distress 
which we feel for your sake and your husband's ? We beg 
you not to leave us, your true friends, and go among strangers. 
Listen to us caJnUy, and if we convince you that you are mis- 
taken, the admission should not be difficult" 

" You, too, Hannah 1" cried Mrs. Merryfield, " You, that 
taught me what my rights were I Will you confess, first, that 
yau are mistaken ?" 

An expression of pain passed over Hannah Thurston's face. 
^' I never meant to claim more than natural justice for woman," 
said 9h€^ " but I may have been unhappy in my advocacy of it. 
I may even," turning towards Mrs. Waldo, " have seemed to 
assume a hostile position towards man. If so, it was a mi^ 
take. If what I have said has prompted you to this step, I 
will take my share of humiliation. But we will not talk of 
that now. Blame me, Sarah, if you like, so you do not forget 
the tenderness you caimot wholly have lost, for him whose life 
is a part of yours, here and hereafter. Think of the children 
who are waiting for you in the other life — waiting for both 
parents, Sarah," 

The stubborn resistance of the wife began to give way. 
Tears came to her eyes, and she shook as if a mighty struggle 
had commenced in her heart. *' It was for them," she mur* 
mured, in a broken voice, '' that I was going. He said they 
would be nearear to me.'' 

" Can they be nearer to you when you are parted from their 
father ? Waa it only your heart that was wrung at their loss? 
If all other bonda were broken between you, the equal share 
in the beings of those Immortals should bind you in life and 
death 1 Pardon me for renewing your sorrow, but I must 
invoke the purer ^lirit that is bom of trial. If your mutual 
watchea over tii«r oradlea cannat bring back the memory of 
your married love, I must ask you to remember who held 
your havid beside theix cofSms, whose arm supported you in- 
the lonely nights !" 

The husband could endure no more. Lifting hi» face from 
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his hands, he cried : ** It was me, Sarah, And now, if yon 
leave me, there will be no one to talk with me about Absalom, 
and Angelina, and our dear little Robert. Don't you mind 
how I used to dance him on my knee, as — as it were, and tell 
him he should have a horse when he was big ? He had such 
pretty hair; you always said he'd make a handsome man, 
Sarah : but now they're all gone. There's only us two, now, 
as it were, and we can't — no, we daren't part. We won't 
part, will we ?" 

Mrs. Waldo made a quiet sign, and they stole gently from 
the room. As he closed the door, Woodbury saw the con- 
quered and penitent wife look up with streaming eyes, sobbing 
convulsively, and stretch out her arms. The next instant, Mrs. 
Waldo had half embraced him, in the rush of her pent-up 
gratitude. 

" Oh I" she exclaimed, striving to subdue her voice, " how 
grand it was that you put down that — ^that man. I never 
believed in non-resistance, and now I know that I am right." 

Hannah Thurston said nothing, but her face was radiant 
with a tranquil light. She could not allow the doubts which 
had arisen in her mind — ^the disturbing influences which had, of 
late, beset her, to cloud the happy ending of such a painful 
day. A whispered conversation was carried on between 
Woodbury and the Waldos, so as not to disturb the low voices 
in the next room ; but at the end of ten minutes the door 
opened and Merryfield appeared. 

" We will go home to-night, as it were," said he. " The 
moon rises about this time, and the night is warm." 

" Then we will all go !" was Mrs. Waldo's decision. ** The 
carriages wiU keep together — ^husband, you must drive one of 
them, alone — and I shall not be so much alaimed. It is better 
so : curious folks will not see that we have been absent, and 
need not know." 

Woodbury whispered to her : " I shall wait until the train 
leaves." 

** Will you follow, afterwards ?" 
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" Yes — ^but no : my intention to stay all night is known, and 
I ought properly to remain, unless you need my escort" 

" Stay," said Hannah Thurston. 

The vehicles left the two hotels with th« same persons who 
had arrived in them — ^Dyce excepted. Outside of Tiberius 
they halted, and Merryfield joined his wife. The two women 
followed, and Mr. Waldo, alone, acted as rear-guard. Thus, in 
the silent night, over the moonlit hills, and through the rust- 
ling darkness of the woods, they went homewards. 

Vague suspicions of something haunted the community of 
Ptolemy for a while, but nothing was ever discovered or bo- 
trayed which could give them a definite form. And yet, of 
the five persons to whom the truth was known, three were 
women. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

ONE OF THB SUMBCSB DIYXBSI0N8 OF PTOLSMT. 

Ten days after the jonmey to Tiberiiis, the highways in 
both valleys, and those descending from the hills on either 
side, were unnsoally thronged. Ooontry carriages, haggles 
of all fashions, and light open carts, rapidly succeeded each 
other, all directing their course towards the village. They 
did not halt there, however, hut passed through, and, dimhing 
the gentle acclivity of the southern hill, halted at a grove, 
nearly a mile distant. Here the Annual Temperance Conven- 
tion of Atauga County was to be held. The cause had been 
languishing for the past year or two ; many young men had 
become careless of their pledges, and the local societies were 
beginning to fall to pieces, because the members had heard all 
that was to be said on the subject, and had done all that could 
conveniently be done. The plan of procuring State legislation 
in their favor rendered it necessary to rekindle, in some meas- 
ure, the fires of zeal — ^if so warm an expression can be applied 
to so sober a cause — and one of the most prominent speakers 
on Temperance, Mr. Abiram Stokes, was called upon to brush 
up his well-used images and illustrations for a new campaign. 

It was announced, by means of large placards, posted 
in all the village stores, post-offices, and blacksmiths' shops, 
far and wide, that not only he, but Mr. Grindle and several 
other well-known speakers were to address the Convention. 
Strange as it may seem, the same placard was conspicuously 
displayed in the bar-room of the Ptolemy House, the landlord 
candidly declaring that he would be glad if such a convention 
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were held every week, as it brought him a great deal of cus- 
tom. The friends of the cause were called upon for a special 
effort ; the day was carefully arranged to come at the end of 
haying, yet before the wheat-harvest had fairly commenced ; 
moreover, it was Saturday, and the moon was nearly full 
The weather favored the undertaking, and by noon the line of 
the roads could be distinguished, at some distance, by the 
dust which arose from the strings of vehicles. 

The principal members of the local societies — especially 
those of Atauga City, Anacreon, Nero Comers, Mulligansville, 
and New Pekin — came in heavy lumber-wagons, decorated 
with boughs of spruce and cedar, carrying with them their 
banners, whenever they had any. With some diflSculty, a 
suflffcient sum was raised to pay for the services of the Ptolemy 
Cornet Band, in performing, as the placard stated, " melodies 
appropriate to the occasion." What those melodies were, it 
was not very easy to determine, and the managing committee of 
the Ptolemy Society had a special meeting on the subject, the 
night before. A wag suggested " The Meeting of the Waters," 
which was at once accepted with delight. " Bonny Doon" 
found favor, as it " minded" the hearers of a Scottish brook. 
" The Campbells are Comin' " was also on the list, until some 
one remembered that the landlord of the Ptolemy House bore 
the name of that clan. " A wet sheet and a flowing sea" hinted 
too strongly at " half-seas over," and all the familiar Irish airs 
were unfortunately associated with ideas of wakes and Donny- 
brook Fairs. After much painful cogitation, the " Old Oaken 
Bucket," "Allan Water," "Zurich's Waters," and "The 
Haunted Spring"- were discovered ; but the band was not able 
JO play more than half of them. Its most successful perform- 
ance, we are bound to confess, was the air of " Landlord, fill 
the flowing bowl," which the leader could not resist giving 
once or twice during the day, to the great scandal of those 
votaries of the cause who had once been accustomed to sing it 
in character. 

The grove was a beautiful piece of oak and hickory timber. 
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sloping towards the north, and entir^y clear of nnderbmsli. 
It covered about four acres of ground, and was neither so 
doise nor fell so rapidlj as to shut out a lovely glimpse of 
the valley and the distant, dai^-blue riieet of the lake, between 
t)M boles. It was pervaded with a grateful smell, from the 
trampled grass and breathing leaves \ and wherever a beam of 
Bunshine pierced the boughs, it seemed to single out sonte bit 
of gay color, in shawl, or ribbon, or parasol, to play upon and 
utilize its brightness. At the bottom of the grove, against 
two of the largest trees, a rough platform was erected, m 
&tmt of which, rising and radiating amphitheatrically, were 
plank benches, capable of seating a thousand persons^ Those 
who came from a distance were first on hand, and took their 
places long before the proceedings oommenced. iNear the 
main entrance, vend^is of refreshments had erected their 
stands, and displayed to the thronging visitors a tempting 
variety of indigestible substances. There was weak lemonade^ 
in tin backets, with huge lumps of ice glittering defiantly at 
the sun.', scores of wired bottles, filled with a sarsap&rilk mix- 
ture, whid» popped out in a rush of brown suds ; ice-creastv 
the cream being eggs beaten up with water, and flavored with 
lemon sirup ; piles of dark, leathery ginger-cakes, and rowB 
of glass jars full of candy-sticks ; while the mere enterprisin'g 
dealezB exhibited pies eist into squares, hard-boiled eggs, and 
even what they called coffee. 

Far down the sides of tha main road to Ptdemy the vehicleis 
were ranged, and even uiside the ac^oining fields — the owner 
of which, being a friend to the cause, had opened his bars to 
the multitxide. Many of the fiurmera from a distance brought 
th^ own oats with them, and unharnessed and fed their horses 
in the fence-coraers, before joining the crowd in the grove. 
Then, accompaaaied by theiir tidy wives, who, meanwhile, e:^* 
amimed the coBtents of the dinner-baskets and saw that every 
thiag wafi in order, they approached the meeting with satisfied 
and mildly exhilarated spirits, occasionally stopping to greet 
an acquaintance or a relative. The dau^ters had already pre- 
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ceded them, with th^ ogusil independence, well knowing the 
impatience of the joang men, and hoping that the most agree- 
able of the latter would di4BcoTer them before the meeting was 
called to order. This was the real diarm of the occasion^ to 
old as well as young. The American needs a serious pretext 
for his recreation. He docs not, in fact, recognize its ne- 
cessity, and would have none ait all, did not Nature^ with 
benevolent cunning, occasionally furmsh him with diversion 
under the disguise of duty. 

As the banners of the local societies arrived, they were set 
up in conspicuous positions^ on and around the speaker's plat- 
form. That of Tiberius was placed in the centre. It was of 
blue silk, with a'gold fringe, and an unmense geyser-hke foun- 
tain in hs field, under which were the words : " Ho I every one 
.that thirsteth I'* On the right was the banner of Ptolemy — a 
brilliant rainbow, on a white ground^ with the warning : *' Look 
not upon the Wi»e when it is Red.'* What connection there 
was between this sentence and the rainbow was not appareivt, 
unless the latter was meant to represent a watery deluge. The 
' banner of Anacreon, on the left, held forth a dancing female, 
in a crimson dress. One foot was thrown f^ out behind her, 
and sh« was violetLtly pitcMag forward; yet, in this nor 
comfortable potion, i^ succeeded in pouring a tiiick 
stream of water from a ewer of blue china into the open 
mouth of a fat child, who wore a very scanty dress. The 
inscription was: "The Fountain of Youth." The most inge* 
nious device, however, was that from Nero Comers. This lit- 
tle comtnunity, too poor or too economical to own a temper- 
ance banner, took a poMtieal one, which they had used in t^ 
campsagn of the previous year. Upon it were the names of 
the candidates for President and Vice-President; "Piebcb 
and King." A very Uttle alteration turned the word " Pierce" 
into •*Pri»ee," and the word ** Watbb" being prefixed, the 
inscription became: "Water, — Prince and King." Those 
from other neighborhoods, who were not in the secret, greatly 
admired the sinaf^ctty and force of the expression. 
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Woodbury, who was early upon the ground, was much in- 
terested in the scene. Between two and three thousand per- 
sons were present, but an order and decorum prevailed, which 
would be miraculous in lauds where the individual is not per- 
mitted to grow up self-ruled, or swayed only by the example 
of his fellows, and self-reliant. No servant of the law was pres- 
ent to guard against disorder, because each man was his own 
policeman. Even some tipsy rowdies, who came out from 
Ptolemy towards the close of the afternoon, were sobered 
by the atmosphere of the j)lace, and had no courage to make 
their intended interruptions. The effect of such meetings, 
"Woodbury confessed to himself, could not be otherwise 
than good ; the reform was necessary among a people whose 
excitable temperament naturally led them to excesses, and 
perhaps it was only one extreme which could counteract 
the other. There was still too little repose, too little mental 
balance among them, to halt upon the golden middle-ground 
of truth 

The band occupied the platform for some time after he ar- 
rived, and its performances gave intense satisfaction to the 
people. The clear tones of the horns and clarionets pealed 
triumphantly through the shade, and an occasional slip in an 
instrument was unnoticed in the hum of voices. Gradually, 
the hearers were lifted a little out of the material sphere in 
which they habitually moved, and were refreshed accordingly. 
They were made capable, at least, of appreciating some senti- 
ment and imagination in the speakers, and words were now 
heard with delight, which, in their common moods, would have 
been vacant sound. They touched, in spite of themselves, that 
upper atmosphere of poetry which hangs over all human life — 
where the cold marsh-fogs in which we walk become the rosy 
cloud-islands of the dawn I 

At two o'clock, the band vacated the platform, and the Con- 
vention was called to order. After an appropriate prayer by 
the Rev. Lemuel Styles, a temperance song was sung by a large 
chorus of the younger members. It was a parody on Hoflf- 



mto's 'charming anaoreotttic : " Spatklitig and Bright," the 
words of which were singulariy transformed. Instead of: 

" As tbe bubbles that swim on the beaker's brim, 
And break on the lips tX meeting," 

the refrain terminated with: 

" There's nothing so good for the youthful blood, 
Or so sweet as the sparkling water 1" 

— ^in the style of a medicinal prescription. Poor Hoffman ! 
Noble heart and fine mind, untimely darkened I He was at 
least spared this desecration ; or perhaps, with the gay humor 
with which even that darkness is still cheered, he would have 
parodied the parody to death. 

The Annual Report was then read. It was of great length, 
being mainly a furious appeal to voters. The trick of basing 
a political issue upon a personal habit was an innovation in the 
science of government, which the natural instincts of the peo- 
ple were too enlightened to accept without question. The 
County Committee, foreseeing this difficulty, adopted the usual 
tactics of party, and strove to create a headlong tide of sym- 
pathy which would overbear all hesitancy as to the wisdom of 
the movement, or the dangerous precedent which it introduced 
into popular legislation. "Vote for the Temperance Candi- 
dates," they cried, in the Report, " and you vote for morality, 
and virtue, and religion ! Vote against them, and you vote for 
disease, and misery, and crime I Vote for them, and you vote 
reason to the frantic brain, clearness to the bleared eye, steadi- 
ness to the trembling hand, joy to the heart of the forsaken 
wife, and bread to the mouths of the famishing children ! Vote 
against them, and you vote to fill our poor-houses and peniten- 
tiaries — to tighten the diabolical hold of the rumseller on his 
struggling victim — to lead our young men into temptation, and 
bring ruin on our beloved land I Yes, you would vote to fill 
the drunkard's bottle ; you would vote oaths and obscenity into 
his speech ; you would vote curses to his wife, blows to his 
children, the shoes off* their feet, the shirts off* theii* backs, 
the beds from under them, and the roofs from over their heads." 
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The Report was adopted with tremendous unanimity, and 
the faces of the members of the Com|nittee beamed with sat- 
isfaction. The political movement might be considered as 
successftilly inaugurated. This was the main object of the 
Convention, and the waiting orators now saw that they had a 
dear and pleasant field before them. Woodbury, who was 
leaning against a tree, near the end of a plank upon which his 
friends the Waldos were seated, listened with an involuntary 
sensation of pain and regret. The very character of the Report 
strengthened him in the conviction that the vice to be cured 
had its origin in a radical defect of the national temperament, 
which no legislation could reach. 

Mrs. Waldo looked up at him, inquiringly. He shook his 
head. " It is a false movement," said he ; " good works are 
not accomplished by violence." 

" But sometimes by threatening it," she answered, with a 
meaning smile. 

He was about to reply, when the President announced that 
Byron Baxter, of the Anacreon Seminary, would recite a poem, 
after which the meeting would be addressed by Mr. Abiram 
Stokes. 

Byron Baxter, who was an overgrown, knock-kneed youth 
of nineteen, with long hair, parted in the middle, advanced to 
the front of the platform, bowed, and then suddenly started 
back, with both hands extended before him, in an attitude of 
horror. In a loud voice, he commenced to recite : 

" Oh, take the maddening bowl away I 
Remove the poisonous cap I 
Ky soul is sick ; its burning ray 
Hath drunk mj spirit up. 

** Take, take it from my loathing lip 
Ere madness fires my brain : 
Oh, take it henoe, nor let me sip 
Its liquid death again 1" 

As the young man had evidently never tasted any thing 
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Stronger than molasses-and-water, the expression of his abhor- 
rence was somewhat artificial Nevertheless, a shudder ran 
through the audience at the vehemence of his declamation, 
and he was greeted with a round of applause, at the close. 

The orator of the day, Mr. Abiram Stokes, then made his 
appearance. He was a man of forty-five, with a large, hand- 
some head, and an imposing presence. His hair and eyes were 
dark, and his comjdexion slightly tinted with olive. This trait, 
with his small bands and showy teeth, seemed to indicate a 
mixture of Spanish blood. He had a way of throwing his 
head forward, so as to let a large lock of his hair fall over his 
forehead with a picturesque effect, and then tossing it back to 
its place with a reverse motion. His voice was full and sono- 
rous ; although, to a practised ear, its pathos, in passages in- 
tended for effect, was more dramatic than real. Few of his 
present auditors, however, were able to discriminate in this 
respect; the young ladies, especially, were in raptures. It 
was rumored that his early life had been very wild and dissi- 
pated, and he was looked upon as one of the most conspicuous 
brands which had been snatched from the burning. This ru- 
mor preceded him wherever he went, created a personal inte- 
rest for him, in advance, and added to the effect of his oratory. 

His style of speaking, nevertheless, was showy and specious. 
He took no wide range^ touched but slightly on the practical 
features of the subject, and indulged sparingly in anecdotes 
and illustrations. None of the latter professed to be drawn 
from his personal experience : his hearers might make what- ' 
ever inference they pleased, he knew the value of mystery too 
well, to enlighten them further. He was greatest in apostro- : 
phes to Water, to Reform, to Woman, to any thing that per- ! 
mitted him, according to his own expression, " to soar." This | 
feature of his orations was usually very effective, the first time 
he was heard. He was in the habit of introducing some of 
his favorite passages on every occasion. Woodbury, who was 
not aware of this trick, was agreeably surprised at the natural 
warmth and eloquence of the speaker's language. 
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Bis peroration ran sometliing in this wise : ^' This, the purest 
imd most beneficent of the Virtues, comes not to aohiere her 
victory in battles apd convulsions. Soft as the dews of heaven, 
her white feet are beautiful upon the mountains, bringing glad 
tidings of great joy I Blessed a^ we that $}ie has chosen her 
abode among us, and that she has ^elected us to do her work ! 
No other part of the world was fitted to receive her. She 
never could have been produced by the mouldering despotisms 
of Europe, where the instincts of Freedom are stifled by w!ne 
and debauchery ; the Old World is too benighted to behold 
her face. Here only — ^here on the virgin bosom of a new Con- 
tinents—here, in the glorious effulgence of the setting sun^-^ 
here only could she be born ! She is the child of the West-^ 
Temperance-^and before her face the demon Alcohol flees 
to his caverns and hides himself among the bones of his ^o- 
tims, while Peace sits at her right hand and Plenty at her left !" 

" Beautiful r "splendid I" was whispered through the au- 
dience, as the speaker took bis seat* Miss Carrie Dilworth 
wiped her eyes with a very small batiste handkerchief, and 
sighed as she reflected that this man, her beau-id^al (which 
she understood to mean an ideal beau), would never know what 
an appreciative helpmeet she would have made him. 

" Oh, Hannah 1" she whispered, leaning forward, to Miss 
Thurston, who was seated on the next plank, *^ did you ever 
bear any thing so beautiful?" 

"I thought it fine, the first time I heard it," Hannah Te- 
plied, with a lack of enthusiasm which quit^ astounded the 
littler sempstress. She began to fear she had made a mistake, 
when the sight of Miss Hnhaney Goodwin,, equally in tears, 
(and no wonder, for her brother Elisha had heea a miserable 
drunkard), somewhat revived heir confidence. 

" Flashy, but not bad of ita kind*" said "Woodbury, in re- 
ply to Mrs, "Waldq^s question. 

" Are you not aahamed ? It's magnificent. And he's such 
a haudaoame man I" she exclaimed. "But I aee, you are de- 
termined not ta adwir© any of tkei^; yQuVenot forgotten 
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Qrindle's attack* Or else you're a peas-**- what's thfe nAifttfe 6f 
it ? Mr. Waldo explained the Word to me yesterday — ^pedft "*^ 

"Oh, a pessimist? Not at all^ Mrs. W^do. On the CC)1> 
trary^ I am almost an optimist.'' 

" Wdl, that's just as bad— though I am not sure I IsAovr 
what it iSk Oh, there's Grindle going to sp^k* l^ow you'll 
catohit!" 

She shook her hand menfcoittgly, and Woodbui*y, much 
amused and not a little curious to hear the speaker, resumed 
his position against the tree. 

Mr. Grindle, who carried on a moderate lumber business in 
AtaugaCity, neglected no opportunity of making himself heard 
in public; He was a man of shallow faculties, but profound 
conceit of himself, aiid would have preferred, at any time, to 
be abused rather than ignored. His naturally fluent speech 
had been cultiyated by the practice of years, but as he waiii 
neither an earnest tiiinker nor a dode reasoner, and, moreover^ 
kdown to be unscrupulous in the statement of facts, the coUside^ 
ation which he enjoyed as a speaker would soon hare become 
exhausted, but for the boldness and indecency of his personal 
attacks^ whereby he replenished that element of hot water in 
which he rejoiced. Mr. Campbell^ the landlord of the Ptolemy 
House^ had several times threatened him with personal chas- 
tisement, and be only escaped by avoiding an encounter until 
the landlord's wrath had a little cooled* He was so accus^ 
tomed to insulting epithets that they never produced the slight- 
est impression upon him. 

He had spoken nearly half an hour, airing a quantity of sta- 
tistics, which he bad mostly committed to memory — where 
that fuled, he supplied the figures fi'om his imagination-^ 
when he perceived that the audience, after having tasted the 
spiced meats of Mr. Abiram Stokes, seemed to find the plain 
food he offered them rather insipid. But he had still the re- 
source of personality, which he knew, from long experience, is 
always entertaining, Whether or not the hearers approve of it. 
The transition was easily made. "Looking at this terrible 
11 
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array of facts," said he, " how can any man, who is worthy the 
name of a human being, dare to oppose the doctrines of Tem- 
perance ? How dare any man suppose that his own miserable 
personal indulgences are of more consequence than the moral 
salvation of his fellow-creatures ? Yet there are such men — 
not poor, ignorant, deluded creatures, who know no better, 
and are entitled to some allowances — ^but men who are rich, 
who appear to be educated, and who claim to be highly moral 
and respectable. What are we to think of those men ?" 

Mrs. Waldo glanced up at Woodbury with a look which 
sjud : " Now it's coming !" 

" Let it come I" his look replied. 

" They think, perhaps," the speaker continued, " that there 
are dijfferent laws of morality for different climates — ^that they 
can bring here among us the detestable practices of heathen 
races, which we are trying to root out I I tell such, they had 
better go back, and let their unhappy slaves hand them the 
hookah, filled with its intoxicating draught, or steady their 
tottei-ing steps when the fumes of sherbet have mounted to 
their brains I" 

Many persons in the assembly knew who was meant, and 
as Woodbury's position made him easily distinguished, they 
watched him with curiosity as the speaker proceeded. He 
leaned against the tree, with his arms folded, and an amused 
half-smile on his face, until the foregoing climax was reached, 
when, to the astonishment of the spectators, he burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

Mr. Grindle, too, had discovered his victim, and occasionally 
darted a side look at him, calculating how far he might carry 
the attack with safety to himself. Woodbury's sudden and 
violent merrim^it encouraged while it disconcerted him : there 
was, at least, nothing to be feared, and he might go on. 

"Yes, I repeat it," he continued; "whatever name may be 
given to the beverage, we are not to be cheated. Such men 
may drink their sherbet, or their Heidsick ; they may call their 
drinks by respectable names, and the demon of Alcohol laughs 
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as he clsdms them for his own. St. Paul says 'the Prince of 
Darkness is a gentleman :' beware, beware, my friends, lest the 
accursed poison, which is harmless to you under its vulgar 
names, should beguile you with an aristocratic title I" 

" Will the speaker allow me to make a remark ?" 

Woodbury, controlling his laughter with some difficulty, 
straightened himself from his leaning position against the tree, 
and, yielding to the impulse of the moment, spoke. His voice, 
not loud, but very clear, was distinctly heard all over the 
crowd, and there was a general rustling sound, as hundreds of 
heads turned towards him. Mr. Grindle involuntarily paused 
in his speech, but made no reply. 

" I will only interrupt the proceedings for a moment," Wood- 
bury resumed, in a cool, steady tone, amidst the perfect silence 
of the multitude — "in order to make an explanation. I- will 
not wrong the speaker by supposing that his words have a 
personal application to myself; because that would be charging 
him with advocating truth by means of falsehood, and defend- 
ing morality by the weapons of ignorance and insult. But 
I know the lands of which he speaks and the habits of their 
people. So far from drunkenness being a ' detestable heathen 
habit' of theirs, it is really we who should go to them to learn 
temperance. I must confess, also, my great surprise at hearing 
the speaker's violent denunciation of the use of sherbet, after 
seeing that it is openly sold, to-day, in this grove — after hav- 
ing, with my own eyes, observed the speaker, himself, drink 
a large glass of it with evident satisfaction." 

There was a sudden movement, mixed here and there with 
laughter, among the audience. Mr. Grindle cried out, in a 
hoarse, excited voice : "The charge is false! I never use in 
tozicating beverages I" 

"I made no such charge," said Woodbury, calmly, "but it 
may interest the audience to know that sherbet is simply the 
Arabic name for lemonade." 

The laughter was universal, Mr. Grindle excepted. 

" rhe speaker, also," he continued, " mentioned the intoxi- 
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otAmg beyerage of the hookah. As the hookah ia a pipe, in 
which the smoke of the tobacco passes through water before 
reaching the mouth, it may be considered a less dangerous 
beyerage than the clay-pipe of the Irish laborer. I beg pardon 
of the meeting for my interruption." 

The laughter was renewed, more heartily than before, and 
for a minute after Woodbury ceased the tumult was so great 
that Mr. Grindle could not be heard. To add to the confusion, 
the leader of the Ptolemy band, taking the noise as a sign that 
the Convention had adjourned, struck up '^Malbrook," whi(^ 
air, unfortunately, was known in the neighborhood by the less 
classical title of *' We won't go home till morning.*' 

The other members of the Committee, on the platform, pri- 
yat^y begged Mr. Grindle to take his seat and allow them to 
introduce a new orator ; but he persisted in speaking for aso^ 
other quarter of an hour, to show that he was not discomfited^ 
The greater portion of the audience, nevertheless, secretly r^ 
joiced at the lesson he had received, and the remainder of hia 
speech was not heard with much attention. Woodbury, to 
escape the curious gaze of the multitude^ took a narrow aD<) 
uncomfortable seat on the end of the plank, beside Mrs. Waldo. 
He was thenceforth, very much against his will, an object oT 
great respect to the rowdies of Ptolemy, who identified hiaak 
with the opposite cause. 

There was another song, conamenoiag : 

" The wine that all are praising 
Is not the drink for me, 
But there's a spring in yonder glen, 
Whose waters flow for Temperance men," eta, 

which was likewise sung in chorus. Then succeeded other 
speakers, of less note^ to a gradually diminishing circle of hear- 
ers. The fairmera and thw wives strayed oflf to gossip with 
acquaintances on the edges of the grove; baskets of provisiona 
were opened and the coatents shared, and the stalls of cake 
and sarsaparilkk sud^ experienced a reflux of custom. As the 
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young men were not Lord Byrons, the young ladies did not 
scruple to eat in their presence, and flirtations were carried on 
with a chicken-bone in one hand and a piece of bread in the 
other. The sun threw softer and slanter lights over the beau- 
tiful picture of the valley, and, gradually creeping below the 
boughs, shot into the faces of those who were still seated in 
front of the platform. It was time to close the perfoimances 
of the day, and they were accordingly terminated with a third 
song, the refrain of which was : 

^ Oh, for the cause is rolling on, rolling on, rolling on, 
Over the darkened land." 

Woodbury and the Waldos, to avoid the dust of the road, 
walked back to Ptolemy by a pleasant path across the fields^ 
Ere long they overtook Hannah Thurston and Miss Dilworth. 
Mr. Grindle was, of course, the theme of conversation, 

"Wasn't he rightly served, Hannah?" Mrs. Waldo ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm. Woodbury was fast assuming 
heroic proportions, in her mind. 

" I think Mr. Woodbury was entirely justifiable in his inter- 
ruption," Miss Thurston answered, " and yet I almost wish 
that it had not occurred." 

" So do I !" Woodbury exclaimed. 

"Well— you two are queer people!" was Mrs. Waldo's 
amazed remark. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

Hr WHICH THSBS IS BOTH ATTSACTIOK AlfD HEPULSIOJr; 

TTatt katt Thitbston's remark remained in Woodbury's ears 
long afteF it was uttered. His momentary triumph over, he 
began to regret having obeyed the impulse of the moment. 
Mr. Grindle's. disconxfiture had been tpo cheaply purchased ; 
he was game of a sort too small and mean for a man of refined 
instincts to notice even by a look. His own interruption^ coqI 
and careless as he felt it to have been, nevertheless betrayed 
an acknowledgment that he had understood the speaker's in- 
sinuation ; and, by a natural inference, that he was sufficiently 
sensitive to repel it. Mr. Grindle, was acute enough to make 
this inference, and it was a great consolation to him, in his 
own overthrow, to think that he had stung his adversary. 

Woodbury, however, forgot his self-blame in the gratefhl 
surprise of hearing its echo from Miss Thuratou's lips. Her 
remark betrayed a delicacy of perception which he had not 
expected — more than this, indeed, it betrayed a consideration 
for his character as a gentleman, which she could not have felt, 
had she not, in imagination, placed herself in his stead. He 
knew that a refined nature must be bom so ; it can only be 
partially imitated by assiduous social study ; and his previous 
intercourse with Miss Thurston had not prepared him to find 
her instincts so true. He looked at her, as she walked beside 
him, with a renewed feeling of interest. Her slender figure 
moved along the grassy path with a free, elastic step. She 
wore a dress of plain white muslin, with wide sleeves, and a 
knot of pearl-colored ribbon at the throat. Her parasol, and 
the trimming of her hat, were of the same quiet color ; the 
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oslj QToament she wore was a cluster of little pink flowerajni 
the latter. The excitement of the c^casion, or the act of 
walking, had brought a soft tingia to her usually pale cheeky 
aod as her eyes dropped to avoid the level light of the sun, 
Woodbury noticed how long and dai^k were tiie lashes that 
fringed her lids. " At eighteen she must havo been lovely," 
he said to hhpsdl^ *'but^ evea then,, her expression could 
scarcely have been more virginly pure and sweet, than now." 

He turned away,, repressing a righ. How one delusion 
oould spoil a noble woman ! 

Before deseendiag tho last slope to the village, they paused, 
involuntarily, to contemplate the evening landscape. The sun 
was just dipping behind the western hill, and a portion of 
Ptolemy lay in shadow^ while the li^t, streaming through the 
gap made by a. lateral glen, poured its dusty gold over the 
distant elms of Boariug Brook, and caused the mansion of 
Lakeside to sparkle like a star against its background of firs. 
Far down the lake flashed the sail of a pleasure-boat, and the 
sinking' western shore melted into a vapory purple along the 
dim horizon. The strains of the band still reached them from^ 
the: g»Qve, but softened to the airy, fluctuating sweetness of 
au' JBoUan harp». 

^* Our Unea are cast in pleasant places," said Mr; Waldo^ 
looking firom hill to hill with a cheerful content on his fla.ce. 

"Eveuy part oTthe earth has its moments of beauty, I 
think,.'*' Woodbury nepUed: "but Ptolemy m certainly a 
&¥^red spoU If tiie people; only knew it. I wonder whether 
happiness is UQt a, faeulty, op a. peQuliarity of temperament, 
quite iadependent of the oonditiona of one's life ?" 

''That depends on what you eall happiness," M^s. Waldo 
rejoined^ '^ComOi now, let us each define it,, and. see how we 
shall agree. Mj/ii idea is, it?s. in making the best of every^ 
tiling." 

'^Koi it's finding a Qon^nial. spiritr' oried.Misa Garrie. 

" Y:Ou forget the assurance of Graoe^" said the clergyman.. 

«« Fairly caught, Mrs. WaldiOi!: You are no better than I 
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you confess yourself an optimist!" Woodbury merrily ex- 
claimed. "So far, you are right — ^but, unfortunately, there 
are some things we cannot make the best of." 

" We can always do our duty, for it is proportioned to our 
power," said Hannah Thurston. 

" If we know exactly what it is." 

" Why should we not know ?" she asked, turning quickly 
towards him. 

" Because the simple desire to know is. not enough, although 
I trust God gives us some credit for it. How much of Truth 
is there, that we imperfectly grasp I How much is there, also, 
that we shrink from knowing I" 

"Shrink from Truth I" 

" Yes, since we are human, and our nearest likeness to God 
is a compassionate tenderness for our fellow-men. Does not 
the knowledge of a vice in a dear friend give us pain ? Do 
we not cling, most desperately, to our own cherished opinions, 
at the moment when we begin to suspect they are untenable ? 
No : we are not strong enough, nor stony-hearted enough, to 
do without illusions." 

" Yet you would convince me of mine I" Hannah Thurston 
exclaimed, with a shade of bitterness in the tone of her voice. 
The next moment she felt a pang of self-rebuke at having 
spoken, and the color rose to her face. The application she 
had made of his words was uncalled-for. He must not thus be 
met. He was so impregnable in his calmness, and in the con- 
clusions drawn from his ripe experience of life ! Her own 
faith tottered whenever their minds came in contact, yet if she 
gave up it, how could she be certain, any longer, what was 
Truth ? He was not a hard materialist ; he possessed fancy, 
and feeling, and innate reverence; but his approach seemed to 
chill her enthusiasm and benumb the free action of her mind. 

" Oh, no I" he answered, with kindly seriousness, " I would 
not consciously destroy a single innocent illusion. There are 
even forms of Error which are only rendered worse by antag- 
onism. I have no idea of assailing all views that do not bar- 
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D^onize with my own. I am but one among many milHona, 
and my aim is to understand life, not forcibly diange its 
character." 

Walking a little in advance of the others, as they spoke, the 
conversation was interrupted by their arrival in Ptolemy. 
"Woodbury declined an invitation to take tea with the Waldos, 
and drove home with Bute, in the splendor of sunset. The 
latter took advantage of the first opportunity to describe to 
Mrs. Fortitude Babb the confusion which his master had 
inflicted on Mr. Grindle. 

'' And sarved him right, too," said she, with a grim satisfao- 
tion. " To think o' himturwjOL up his nose at her best Sherry, 
and caUin' it pizon !" 

She could not refrain firom expressing her approbation to 
Woodbury, as she prepared his tea. Her manner, however, 
made it seem very much like a reproof " Fve heerd^ Sir," 
she remarked, with a rigid face, " that you've been speakin\ I 
s'pose you'll be goin' to the Legislatur', next." 

Woodbury smiled- " 111 news travels fast," he said. 

" 'T'a'n't ill, as I can sea She wouldn't ha' thought so, 
nuther. Though, to be sure, sich fellers didn't come here, in 
her time." 

" He will not come again, Mrs. Babb^" 

" I'd like to see him try it !" With which words Mrs, 
Babb slapped down the Ud of the teapot, into which she had 
been looking, with a soimd like the dischai*ge of a pocket-pistoL 

Woodbury went into the library, wheeled his arm-chair to 
the open window, lighted a cigar, and watched the risen moon, 
brighten against the yielding twilight. The figure of Hannah 
Thurston, in her white dress, with the pearl-colored ribbon at 
her throat, with the long lashes falling over her dark-gray eyes, 
the flush on her cheek, and the earnest sweetness of her lips, 
rose before him through the rings of smoke, in the luminous 
dusk of the evening. A persistent fate seemed to throw them 
together, oaly U> show him how near they might have been, 
how far apart they really were* When he recalled her cour- 
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age and self-possession during the soene in the groye above the 
cataract, and the still greater coorage which led her to Tiberius, 
daring reproach in order to rescue a deluded creature from im- 
pending ruin, he confessed to himself that for no other living 
woman did he feel equal respect. He bowed down in rever- 
ence before that highest purity which is unconscious of what 
it ventures, and an anxious interest arose in his heart as he re- 
cognized the dangers into which it might lead her. He felt 
that she was capable of understanding him ; that she possessed 
the finer instincts which constituted what was best in his own 
nature ; that she yielded him, also, a certain respect : bat it 
was equally evident that her mind was unnecessarily alert and 
suspicious in his presence. She assumed a constant attitude 
of defence, when no attack was intended. He seemed to ex- 
ercise an unconscious repellant force towards her, the secret of 
which he suspected must be found in herself— in the tenacity 
with which she held to her peculiar views, and a feminine im- 
patience of contrary opinions. 

But, as he mused, his fancies still came back to that one pic- 
ture — the pure Madonna face, with its downcast eyes, touched 
with the mellow glory of the sunset. A noiseless breath of 
the night brought to his window the creamy odor of the locust 
blossoms, and lured forth the Persian dreams of the roses. 
The moonlight silver on the leaves — ^the pearly obscurity of 
the sky — the uncertain murmurs of the air — combined to steep 
his senses in a sweet, semi-voluptuous trance. He was too 
truly and completely man not to know what was lacking to 
his life. He was accustomed to control passion because he 
had learned its symptoms, but this return of the fever of youth 
was now welcome, with all its pain. 

Towards midnight, he started suddenly and closed the win- 
dow. " My God I" he exclaimed, aloud ; " she in my arms I 
her lips on mine 1 What was I thinking of? Pshaw — a strong- 
minded woman ! Well — the very strongest-minded of them 
all is still very far from being a man." With which consoling 
excuse for the absurdity of his thoughts, he went to bed. 
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The next morning he spent an hour in a careful insp^'jtion 
of the library, and, after heBitating between a ponderous trans- 
lation of the " Mahorhharatd}^ and Lane's " Arabian Nights," 
finally replaced them both", and took down Jean Paul's " Sie 
benkas *' and " Walt and Vult." After the early Sunday din- 
ner, he put the volumes into his pockets, and, mounting his 
horse, rode to Ptolemy. 

Hannah Thurston had brought a chair into the open air, and 
seated herself on the shady side of the cottage. The afternoon 
was semi-clouded and mildly breezy, and she evidently found 
the shifting play of sun and shade upon the eastern hill better 
reading than the book in her hand, for the latter was closed. 
She recognized Woodbury as he came into the street a little 
distance below, and watched the motion of his horse's legs 
under the boughs of the balsam-firs, which hid the rider from 
sight. To her surprise, the horse stopped, opposite the cot- 
tage-door : she rose, laid down her book, and went forward to 
meet her visitor, who, by this time, had entered the gate. 

After a frank and unembarrassed greeting, she said : " My 
mother is asleep, and her health is so firail that I am very care- 
ful not to disturb her rest. Will you take a seat, here, in the 
shade?" 

She then withdrew for a moment, in order to bring a second 
chair. In the mean time, Woodbury had picked up her book : 
it was Bettine's Correspondence with Gtlnderode. " I am glad," 
said he, looking up at her approach, ''that I was not wrong in 
my selection." 

She answered his look with an expression of surprise. 

" I am going away, in a few days, for a summer excursion," 
he added, by way of explanation, taking the books from his 
pockets, " and in looking over my library this morning I found 
two works, which, it occurred to me, you might like to read. 
The sight of this volume convinces me that I have judged 
correctly : they are also translations from the German." 

Hannah Thurston's eyes brightened as she took the books, 
and looked at their title-pages. " Oh I" she exclaimed, " I 
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thank you very much I I have long wished to see these wOf ks : 
Lydia Maria Child speaks very highly of them." 

'* Who is Lydia Maria Child ?" 

She looked at him, almost in dismay. ^^ Have you never 
read her * Letters from New York?'" she asked. " I do not 
suppose you are a subsoriber to the Slavery AnnihilcUor^ 
which she edits, but these letters have been ooUected and pul>- 
lished." 

" Are they doctrinal ?" 

" Perhaps you would call them so. She has a generous sym- 
pathy with all Progress ; yet her letters are mostly descriptive* 
I would offer them to you, if I were sure that you would read 
them willingly — not as a task thrust upon you." 

"You would oblige me," said Woodbury, cordially, "I 
am not unwilling to hear new views, especially when they are 
eloquently presented. Anna Maria Child, I presume, is an 
advocate of Woman's Rights ?" 

" You will, at least, find very little of such advocacy in her 
letters." 

^' And if I should ?" he asked. '' Do not confound me. Miss 
Thurston, with the multitude who stand in hostile opposition 
to your theory. I am very willing that it should be freely dis* 
cussed, because attention may thereby be drawn to many real 
wrongs. Besides, in the long run, the practice of the human 
race is sensible and just, and nothing can be permanently 
adopted which is not very near the truth." 

^^^JEteal wrongs I'" she repeated ; " yes, I suppose our wrongs 
are generally considered imaginary* It is a convenient way 
of disposing of them." 

" Is that charge entirely fair ?" 

She colored slightly. Is the man's nature flint or iron, she 
thought, that his mind is no equably clear and cold ? Would 
not antagonism rouse him into warmth, imparting an answer- 
ing warmth to her thoughts, which his unimpassioned manner 
chilled to death ? Then she remembered his contagious gay- 
ety during the walk to Ptolemy, his terrible indignation in the 
?».« of. Tiberius, and felt that she had done him wrong. 
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** I ask your pardon," she answered, presently. ^* I 4id not 
mean to apply the charge to you, Mr. Woodbury,. I was 
thinking of the prejudices we are obliged to encoujQter. We 
present what we feel to be serious truths in relation to our sex;, 
and they are thrown aside with a contemptuous indifference, 
which wounds us more than the harshest, opposition, because 
it implies a disbelief in our capacity to think for ourselves. You 
must know that the word ' feminine,' applied to a man, is the 
greatest reproach — that the phrase ' a woman's idea' is never 
uttered but as a condemnation." 

" I have not looked at the subject fropa your point of view," 
said Woodbury, with an expressed respect in his manner, 
"but I am willing to bdieve that you have reason to feel 
aggrieved. You must remember, however, that the reproach 
is not all on one side. Yqu wom^i are just as ready to con- 
demn masculine habits and ideas in your own sex. Among 
children a molly-coddle is no worsQ than a tomboy. The fact» 
after ail, does not originate iu any natural hostility or contempt, 
on either side, but simply from an instinctive knowledge of 
the distinoticms of sex, in temperament, in habits, and in 
mind.'* 

*'In mind ?" Hannah Thurston asked, with unusual calmness. 
" Then you think that minds, too, are male and female ?' • 

" That there are general distinctiona, ocirtaiuly. The exact 
boundaries between them, however, are not so easily to be 
defined. But there is a radical difference in the texture, and 
henee in the action of the two. Po you not always instinctive- 
ly feel, in reading a hook, whether the author is a man or a 
woman ? Can you name any important work which might 
have been written, indifferently, by either ?" 

Miss Thurston reflected a while, and then suggested : " Mra 
Somerville's * Physical Geography ?' " 

" Fairly answered," said Woodbury, smiling. " I will not 
reject the instance. I will even admit that a woman might 
write a treatise on algebraic equations, in which there should 
be no sign of her sex. Still, this would uot affect the mair 
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fiiot, which I think you will recognize upon reflection. I admit 
the greatness of the immortal women of History. Nay, more : 
I claim that men are not only willing, without the least touch 
of jealousy, to acknowledge genius in Woman, but are always 
the first to recognize and respect it. What female poet has 
selected for her subject that ^ whitest lily on the shield of 
France,' the Maid of Orleans ? But Schiller and Southey have 
not forgotten her. How rare it is, to see one of these &niou8 
women eulogized by a woman I The principal adyooate of 
your cause — ^what is her name? — Bessie Stryker, would be 
treated with more fairness and consideration by men than by 
those of her own sex who are opposed to her views.** 

''Yes, that is it," she answered, sadly ; ''we are dependent 
on men, and fear to offend them." 

"This much, at least, seems to be true," said he, "that a sense 
of reliance on the one hand and protection on the other consti- 
tutes a firmer and tenderer form of xmion than if the natures 
were evenly balanced. It is not a question of superiority, 
but of radical and necessary difference of nature. Woman 
is too finely organized for the hard, coarse business of the 
world, and it is for her own sake that man desires to save her 
from it. He stands between her and human nature in the 
rough." 

" But could she not refine it by her presence ?" 

"Never — ^neverl" exclaimed Woodbury. "On the con- 
trary, it would drag her down to unutterable depths. If 
woman had the right of suffrage there would be less swearing 
among the rowdies at the polls, the first time they voted, but 
at the end of five years both sexes would swear together. 
That is" — he added, seeing the shocked expression of Hannah 
Thurston's face, — "supposing them to be equally implicated in 
the present machinery of politics. The first time a female 
candidate went into a bar-room to canvass for votes, she would 
see the inmates on their best behavior ; but this could not last 
long. She would soon either be driven from the field, or 
brought down to the same level. Nay, she would go below 
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it, for the rudest woman would be injured by associations 
through which the most refined man might pass xmharmed." 

The tone of grave conviction in his words produced a strong 
though painful impression upon his hearer. She had heard 
very nearly the same things said, in debate, but they were 
always met and apparently overcome by the millennial assuran- 
ces of her friends — ^by their firm belief in the possible perfec- 
tion of human nature, an illusion which she was too ready to 
accept. A share in all the special avocations of Man, she had 
believed, would result in his elevation, not in the debasement 
of Woman. 

" I should not expect a sudden change," she said, at last, 
" but might not men be gradually redeemed from their low 
tastes and habits ? Might not each sex learn from the other 
only what is best and noblest in it ? It would be very sad if 
aU hope for the ftiture must be taken away from us." 

"All hope? No I" said Woodbury, rising from his seat. 
**The human race is improving, and will continue to improve. 
Better hope too much than not at all. But between the na- 
tures of the sexes there is a gulf as wide as all time. The laws 
by which each is governed are not altogether arbitrary ; they 
have grown, age after age, out of that difierence in mental and 
moral development of which I spoke, and which — ^pardon me 
— ^you seem to overlook. Whatever is, is not always right, but 
you may be sure there is no permanent and universal rela- 
tion founded on error. You would banish profanity, excesses, 
brute •force from among men, would you not? Have you ever 
reflected that these things are distorted forms of that energy 
which has conquered the world? Mountains are not torn 
down, rivers bridged, wildernesses subdued, cities built, states 
founded, and eternal dikes raised against barbarism, by the 
eaters of vegetables and the drinkers of water ! Every man who 
is worth the name possesses something of the coarse, original 
fibre of the race : he lacks, by a wise provision of Providence, 
that finer protecting instinct which holds woman back from 
the rude, material aspects of human nature. He knows and 
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recognizes as inevitable &ots, many things, of which she does 
not even suspect the ezistoioe. Therefore, Miss Thnrstoii) 
when you apply to men the aspirations of progress which you 
have formed as a woman, you must expect to be disappointed. 
P^u-don me for speaking so plainly, in opposition to views 
which I know you must cherish with some tenderness. I 
have, at least, not been guilty of the offence which you 
charged upon my sex." 

"No," she answered, **you have been frank, Mr. Wood- 
bury, and I know that you are sincera But may not your 
views be still somewhat colored by the old prejudice ?" 

She blushed, the moment after she spoke. She had endeav- 
ored to moderate her expressions, yet her words sounded 
harsh and offensive. 

But Woodbury smiled as he answered: "If it be so, why 
should old prejudices be worse than new ones ? A prejudice 
is a weed that shoots up over night. It don't take two years 
to blossom, like this foxglove." 

He broke off one of the long purple bells, and stuck it in the 
button-hole of his coat. 

"I like what slowly matures, and lasts long," said he. 

Hannah Thurston repeated some words of thanks for the 
books, as he gave her his hand. From the shade of the fir she 
watched him mount and ride into the village. " He will prob- 
ably take tea with the Waldos," she thought : ** I shall stay at 
home." 

She resumed her seat, medianically taking up the volumes 
he had left, but did not open them. His words still lingered 
in her mind, with a strange, disturbing effect. She felt that 
he exercised an influence ovei- her which she was not able sat- 
isfactorily to analyze. The calnmess of his utterance, the ripe- 
ness of his opinions, the fairness of his judgment, attracted 
her : she knew no man who compelled an equal i-espect : yet 
there seemed to be very little in common between them. She 
never met him without a painful doubt of herself being awa- 
kened, which lasted long after his departure. She determined, 
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again and again, to avoid these mental encounters, but some 
secret force irresistibly led her to speak. She felt, in her in- 
most soul, the first lifting of a current, which, if it rose, would 
carry her, she knew not where. A weird, dangerous power 
in his nature seemed to strike at the very props on which her 
life rested. With a sensation, almost of despair, she whis- 
pered to herself: "I will see him no more." 

Woodbury, riding down the street, shook his head, and 
thought, as he unnecessarily pricked his horse with the spur:. 
^^I fear she is incorrigible." 
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CHAPTER XX, 

IN WHICH SETH WATTLES IS AOAlN BISAPPOINrrED. 

After their return from Tiberius the life of the Merryfi^l^ 
was unusually quiet and subdued. The imprudent wife, re- 
leased from the fatal influence which had enthralled her, grad- 
ually came to see her action in its proper light, and to under- 
stand the consequences she had so happily escaped. She 
compreheoded, also, that there was a point beyond which her 
husband could not be forced, but within which she was secure 
of his indulgent love. Something of the tenderness of their 
early married life returned to her in those days ; she forgot 
her habit of complaint; suspended, out of very shame, her 
jealous demand for her " rights ;" and was almost the busy, 
contented, motherly creature she had been to James Merry- 
field before either of them learned that they were invested 
with important spiritual missions. 

He, also, reflected much upon what had happened. He per- 
ceived the manner in which his wife's perverted views had 
grown out of the belief they had mutually accepted. The 
possible abuses of this belief became evident to him, yet his 
mind was unable to detect its inherent error. It rested on a 
few broad, specious propositions, which, having accepted, he 
was obliged to retain, with all their consequences. He had 
neither sufficient intellectual culture, nor experience of life to 
understand that the discrepancy between the ideal reform and 
its practical realization arose, not so much from the truths 
asserted as from the truths omitted or concealed. Thus, the 
former serenity of his views became painfully clouded and dis- 
turbed, and there were times when he felt that he doubted 
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what be knew must be tme. It was better, he said to himsd:^ 
that he should cease, for a while, to speculate on the subject ; 
but his thoughts continually returned to it in spite of himself* 
He greatly felt the need of help in this extremity, yet an un- 
conquerable shyness prevented him from applying to either of 
the two persons — ^Woodbury or Mr. Waldo— who were capa- 
ble of giving it. Towards his wife he was entirely kind and 
considerate. After the first day or two, the subject of the 
journey to Tiberius was tacitly dropped, and even the question 
of Woman's Rights was avoided as much as possible. 

While he read aloud the " AnnihUatof^ in the evening, and 
Mrs. Merryfield knit or sewed as she listened, the servant-girl 
and the field-hand exchanged their opinions in the kitchen. 
They had detected, the first day, the change in the demeanor 
of the husband and wife. " They've been havin' a row, and 
no mistake," said Henry, " and I guess he's got the best of it." 

" No sich a thing," replied Ann, indignantly. " Him, in^ 
deed I It's as plain as my hand that he's awfully cut up, and 
she's took pity on him." 

" Why, she's as cowed as can be I" 

** And he's like a dog with his tail between his legs." 

Th^e was a lialf-earnest courtship going on between the 
two, and each, of course, was interested in maintainiug the 
honor of the sex. It was a prolonged battle, renewed froiH 
day to day witJi re-enforcements drawn from observations made 
at meal-times, or in the field or kitchen. Most persons who 
attempt to conceal any strong emotion are like ostriches with 
their heads in the sand : the dullest and stupidest of mankind 
will feel, if not see, that something is the matter. If, to a man 
who knowB liie world^ the most finished result of hypocrisy 
often fails of its effect, the natural insight of those who do not 
tiiink at all is scarcely less sure and true. The highest art 
that ever a Jesuit attained could not blind a ship's crew or a 
company of soldiers. 

It was fortunate for the Merryfields, that, while their de- 
pendents felt the change, the truth was beyond their suspicions. 
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Towards the few who knew it, there was of course no necessity 
for disguise, and hence, after a solitude of ten days upon the 
farm, Mr. Merryfield experienced a sense of relief and satisfac- 
tion, as, gleaning the scattered wheat with a hay-rake in a field 
adjoining the road, he perceived Hannah Thurston approach- 
ing from Ptolemy. Hitching his horse to the fence, he climbed 
over into the road to meet her. It was a warm afternoon, and 
he was in his shirt-sleeves, with unbuttoned waistcoat ; but, 
in the country, conventionalities have not reached the point of 
the ridiculous, and neither he nor his visitor was aware of the 
least impropriety. The farmers, in fact, would rather show 
their own brawny arms and bare breasts than see the bosoms 
of their daughters exposed to the public gaze by a fashionable 
ball-dress. 

" I'm glad you've come, Hannah," said he, as he gave her 
his hard hand. '^ It seems a long time since I seen you before. 
We've been quite alone ever since then." 

" I should have come to see you sooner, but for mother's ill- 
ness," she replied. " I hope you are both well and — Chappy." 

Her look asked more than her words. 

" Yes," said he, xmderstanding the question in her mind, 
" Sarah's got over her delusion, I guess. Not a hard word 
has passed between us. We don't talk of it any more. But, 
Hannah, Pm in trouble about the principle of the thing. I 
can't make it square in my mind, as it were. There seems to 
be a contradiction, somewhere, between principles and work- 
ing them out. You've thought more about the matter than I 
have : can you make things strsdght ?" 

The struggle in Hannah Thurston's own mind enabled her 
to comprehend his incoherent questions. She scarcely knew 
how to answer him, yet would fain say something to soothe 
and comfort him in his perplexity. After a pause, she an* 
swered : 

" I fear, James, that I have over-estimated my own wisdom 
— ^that we have all been too hasty in drawing conclusions from 
abstract reasoning. We have, perhaps, been presumptuous in 
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taking it for gFSmted that we, alone, {possessed a truth whicb 
the world at large is too blind to see— or, admitting that all is 
true whidi we believe, that we are too hasty in endeavoring 
to fulfil it in our lives, before the needful preparation is made* 
You know that the field must be properly ploughed and har- 
rowed, before you sow the grain. It may be that we are so 
impatient as to commence sowing before we have ploughed." 

This illustration, drawn from his own business, gave Merry- 
field great comfort. "That must be itl'' he exclaimed. "I 
don't quite understand how, but I feel that what you say must 
be true, nevertheless." 

"Then," she continued, encouraged by the effect of her 
words 5 " I have sometimes thought that we may be too strict 
in applying what we know to be absolute, eternal truths, to a 
life which is finite, probationary, and liable to be affected by a 
thousand influences over which we have no control. For in- 
stance, you may analyze your soil, and the stimulants you 
apply to it — measure your grain, and estimate the exact yield 
you ought to receive — ^but you cannot measure the heat and 
moisture, the wind and hail, and the destructive insects which 
the summer may bring ; and, therefore, you who sow accord- 
ing to agricultural laws may lose your crop, while another, 
who disregards them, shall reap an abundant harvest. Yet 
tl^e truth of the laws you observed remains the same." 

" What would you do, then, to be sure that you are right?" 
the farmer asked, as he opened the gate leading into his lane. 

" To continue the comparison, I should say, act as a prudent 
husbandman. Believe in the laws which govern the growth 
and increase of the seed, yet regulate your tillage according 
to the season. The crop is the main thing, and, though it 
sounds like heresy, the farmer may be right who prefers a 
good harvest secured in deiiance of rules to a scanty one with 
the observance of them. But I had better drop the figure 
before I mske a blunder." 

" Not a bit of it 1" he cried. " You've cheered me up 
mightily. There's sense in what you say ; queer that it didnt 
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oome into my mind before. Fm not Bare that I oan work my 
own case so*s to square with it — ^bat Fll hold on to the idee.** 

As they reached the garden, Hannah Thurston plucked a 
white rosebud which had thrust itself through the paling, and 
fastened it to the bosom of her dress. Mr. Merryfield imme- 
diately gathered six of the largest and reddest cabba>ge-ro8es, 
and presented them with a friendly air. 

'' There," said he, '' stick them on I That white thing d<ni't 
show at all. It's a pity the pineys are all gone." 

Mrs. Merryfield, sitting on the shaded portico, rose and met 
her visitor at the gate. The women ^sed each other, as 
usual, though with a shade of constraint on the part of the for- 
mer. The farmer, judging it best to leave them alone for a 
little while, went back to finish his gleaning. 

After they were comfortably seated on the portico, and 
Hannah Thurston had laid aside her bonnet, there was an awk- 
ward pause. Mrs. Merryfield anticipated an attack, than which 
nothing was further from her visitor's thought. 

^' How quiet and pleasant it is here !" the latter finally said. 
" It is quite a relief to me to get away from the village." 

" People are differently constituted," answered Mrs. Merry- 
field, with a slight defiance in her manner : '^ I like society, and 
there's not much life on a farm." 

"You have enjoyed it so long, perhaps, that you now 
scarcely appreciate it properly. A few weeks in our little cot- 
tage would satisfy you which is best." 

" I must be satisfied, as it is ;" Mrs. Merryfield replied. 
" We women have limited missions, I suppose." 

She intended herewith to indicate that, although she had .de- 
sisted from her purpose, she did not confess that it hadbeen 
wrong. She had sacrificed her own desires, and the fact should 
be set down to her credit. With Mr. Waldo she would have 
been candidly penitent — ^more so, perhaps, than she had yet 
allowed her husband to perceive — ^but towards one of her own 
sex, especially a champion of social reform, her only feeling was 
a stubborn determination to vindicate her action as far as pos- 
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Bible. Hannah Thurston detected the nnder-cnrrent of her 
thought, and strove to avoid an encounter with it. 

" Yes,*' said she ; *' I suspect there are few persons of aver- 
age ambition who find a sphere broad enough to content them. 
But our merits, you know, are not measured by that. You 
may be able to accomplish more good, here, in your quiet cir- 
cle of neighbors, than in some more conspicuous place." 

"-/"should be the judge of that," rejoined Mrs. Merryfield, 
tartly. Then, feeling that she had been a little too quick, she 
added, with moumfxd meekness : '< But I suppose some lights 
are meant to be hid, otherways there wouldn't be bushels." 

As she spoke, a light which did not mean to be hid, what- 
ever the accumulation of bushels, approached from the lane. 
It was Seth Wattles, gracefully attired in a baggy blouse of 
gray linen, over which, in front, hung the ends of a huge pur- 
ple silk cravat. He carried a roll of paper in one hand, and 
his head was elevated with a sense of more than usual impor- 
tance. The expression of his shapeless mouth became almost 
triumphant as he perceived Hannah Thurston. She returned 
his greeting with a caknness and self-possession which he mis- 
took for a returning interest in himself. 

By the time the usual common-places had been exchanged, 
Merryfield had returned to the house. Seth, therefore, hastened 
to communicate the nature of his errand. *' I have been work- 
ing out an idea," said he, " which, I think, meets the wants of 
the world. It can be improved, no doubt, — I don't say that 
it's perfect — ^but the fundamental basis is right, I'm sure." 

" What is it ?" asked Merryfield, not very eagerly. 

" A Plan for the Reorganization of Society, by which we can 
lighten the burden of labor, and avoid the necessity of Govern- 
ments, with all their abuses. It is something like Fourier's plan 
of Phalansteries, only that don't seem adapted to this country. 
And it's too great a change, all at once. My plan can be applied 
immediately, because it begins on a smaller scale. I'm sure 
it will work, if I can only get it started. A dozen persons are 
enough to begin with." 
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^ Well, how would yoa begin ?** asked the farmer. 

" Take any farm of ordinary size — yours for instanoe-^-and 
make of it a small community, who shall represent all the neces- 
sary branches of labor. With the aid of machinery, it will b« 
entirely independent of outside help. You want a small steanft- 
engine, or even a horse-power, to thresh, grind, saw, chan:, 
turn, and hammer. Then, one of the men must be a black- 
smith and wheelwright, one a tailor, and another a shoe and 
harness maker. Flax and sheep will furnish the material for 
clothing, maple and Chinese cane will give sugar, and there 
will reaUy be little or nothing to buy. I assume, of course, 
that we all discard an artificial diet, and live on the simplest 
substances. Any little illness can be cured by hydropathy) 
but that would only be necessary in the beginning, for diseases 
would soon vanish from such a community. The labor of the 
women must also be divided : one will have charge of the gar- • 
den, another of the dairy, another of the kitchen, and so on. 
When any branch of work becomes monotonous, there can be 
changes made, so that, in the end, each one will understand all 
the different departments. Don't you see ?" 

" Yes, I see," said Merryfield. 

'^I was sure you would. Just consider what an advantage 
over the present system I There need not be a dollar of out- 
lay : you can take the houses as they are. Nothing would be 
bought, and all the produce of the farm, beyond what the 
community required for its support, would be clear gain. In 
a few years, this would amount to a fund large enough to hire 
all the necessary labor, and the members could then devote the 
rest of their lives to intellectual cultivation. My plan is diplo 
matic — ^that's the word. It will reform men, in spite of them- 
selves, by appealing to two of their strongest passions — 
acquisitiveness and love of ease. They would get into a 
higher moral atmosphere before they knew it." 

" I dare say," Merryfield remarked, as he crossed one leg 
over the other, and then put it down again, restlessly, " And 
who is to have the general direction of affairs ?" 
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" Oh, there I apply the republican principle !" Seth exclaimed. 
** It will be decided by rote, after discussion, in which all take 
part, women as well as men. Here is my plan for the day. 
Each takes his or her turn, week about, to rise before sunrise, 
make the fires, and ring a bell to rouse the others. After a 
cold plunge-bath, one hour's labor, and then breakfast, accom- 
panied by cheerful conversation. Then work until noon, when 
dinner is prepared. An hour's rest, and labor again, when 
necessary. I calculate, however, that six hours a day will 
generally be sufficient. Supper at sunset, followed by discus- 
sion and settlement of plans for the next day. Singing in 
chorus, half an hour ; dancing, one hour, and conversation on 
moral subjects until eleven o'clock, when the bell rings for rest. 
You see, the plan combines every thing ; labor, recreation, 
society, and mental improvement. As soon as we have estab- 
lished a few communities, we can send messengers between 
them, and will not be obliged to support the Government 
through the Post-Office. Now, I want you to begin the reform." 

" Me !" exclaimed Merryfield, with a start. 

" Yes, it's the very thing. You have two hundred acres, 
and a house big enough for a dozen. I think we can raise the 
community in a little while. We can call it ' Merryfield,' or, 
if you choose, in Latin — ^Tanner says it's Campus Gaudius, or 
something of the kind. It will soon be known, far and wide, 
and we must have a name to distinguish it. I have no doubt 
the Whitlows would be willing to join us ; Mrs. Whitlow 
could take the dairy, and Miss Thurston the garden. He's 
been in the grocery-line : he could make sugar, until he got 
acquainted with other kinds of work." 

" Dairy, indeed !" interrupted Mrs. Merryfield. " Yes, she'd 
like to skim cream and drink it by the tumbler-full, no doubt. 
A delightftd community it would be, with the cows in her 
charge, somebody else in the bedrooms, and me seeing to the 
kitchen I" 

" Before Fd agree to it, Fd see all the communities " 

Mr. Merryfield's exclamation terminated with a stronger 
12 
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word than his wife had heard him utter for years. He jumped 
from his seat, as he spoke, and strode up and down the portico* 
Hannah Thurston, in spite of a temporary shock at the unex- 
pected profanity, felt that her respect for James Merryfield 
had undergone a slight increase. She was a little surprised at 
herself, that it should be so. As for Seth Wattles, he was 
completely taken aback. He had surmised that his plan might 
meet with some technical objections, but he was certain that 
it would be received with sympathy, and that he should finally 
persuade the farmer to accept it. Had the latter offered him 
a glass of whiskey, or drawn a bowie-knife from his sleeve, he 
could not have been more astounded. He sat, with open 
mouth and staring eyes, not knowing what to say. 

" Look here, Seth," said Merryfield, pausing in his walk ; 
" neither you nor me a'n't a-going to reform the world. A 
good many things a'n't right, I know, and as far as talking 
goes, we can speak our mind about 'em. But when it comes 
to fixing them yourself, I reckon you want a little longer ap- 
prenticeship first. I sha'n't try it at my age. Make as pretty 
a machine as you like, on paper, but don't think you'll set it 
up in my house. There's no inside works to it, and it won't go." 

"Why — why," Seth stammered, "I always thought you 
were in favor of Social Reform." 

" So I am — ^but I want, first, to see how it's to be done. 
I'll tell you what to do. Neither you nor Tanner are married, 
and have no risk to run. Take a couple more with you, and 
set up a household : do your cooking, washing, sweeping, and 
bed-making, by turns, and if you hold together six months, 
and say you're satisfied, I'll have some faith in your plan." 

"And get Mrs. Whitlow to be one of your Community," 
added Mrs. Merryfield, " or the experiment won't be worth 
much. Let her take care of your dairy ^ and Mary WoUstone- 
craft and Philhs Wheatley tend to your garden. Send me 
word when you're ready, and Fll come and see how you ^ get 
on!" 

" I don't need to work, as it is, more than's healthy for ine," 
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her husband coatipned, '* mi I dpn't want Sarah to, neither. 
I can manage my farm without any trouble, and Fve no notion 
of taking ten green hands to bother me, and then have to di-^ 
vide my profits with them. Show me a plan that'll give me 
something more th^ I have, instead of taking away the most 
of it." 

" Why, the society, the intellectual cultivation," Seth re- 
marked, but in a hopeless voice. 

"I don't know as I've much to learn from either you or Tan-? 
ner. As for Whitlows, all I can say is, I've tried 'em. But 
what do you think of it, Hannah ?" 

" Very much as you do. I, for one, am certainly not ready 
to try any such experiment," Miss Thurston replied. " I still 
think that the family relation is natural, true, and necessary, 
yet I do not wonder that those who have never known it should 
desire something better than the life of a boarding-house. I 
know what that is." 

"Seth," said Merryfiejd, recovering from his excitement, 
which, he now saw, was quite incomprehensible to the disap- 
pointed tailor, " there's one conclusion I've come to, and I'd 
advise you to turn it over in your own mind. You and me may 
be right in our idees of what's wrong and what ought to be 
changed, but we're not the men to set things right. I'm not 
Garrison, nor yet Wendell Phillips, nor you a — what's his 
name ? — ^that Frenchman ? — oh. Furrier, and neither of them^a 
done any thing yet but talk and write. We're only firemen on 
the trcdn, as it were, and if we try to drive the engine, we may 
just run every -thing to smash." 

The trying experience through which Merryfield had passed, 
was not without its good results. There was a shade more of 
firmness in his manner, of directness in his speech. The mere 
sentiment of the reform, which had always hung about him 
awkwardly, and sometimes even ludicrously, seemed to have 
quite disappeared ; and though his views had not changed — at 
least, not consciously so — they passed through a layer of re- 
awakened practical sense somewhere between the organs of 
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thought and speech, and thus assumed a different coloring. 
He was evidently recorering from that very prevalent disor- 
der — an actual paralysis of the reasoning faculties, which the 
victim persists in considering as their highest state of activity. 

Seth had no spirit to press any further advocacy of his sub- 
lime scheme. He merely heaved a sigh of coarse texture, and 
remarked, in a desponding tone : " There's not much satisfac- 
tion in seeing the Right, unless you can help to fulfil it. I may 
not have more than one talent, but I did not expect you to 
offer me a napkin to tie it up in.'' 

This was the best thing Seth ever said. It surprised him- 
self, and he repeated it so often afterwards, that the figure be- 
came as inevitable a part of his speeches, as the famous two 
horsemen, in a certain author's novels. 

Merryfield, seeing how completely he was vanquished, be- 
came the kind host again and invited him to stay for tea. 
Then, harnessing one of his ferm-horses, he drove into Ptolemy 
for his semi-weekly mail, taking Hannah Thurston with him. 
As they were about leaving, Mrs. Merryfield suddenly ap- 
peared at the gate, with a huge bunch of her garden flowers, 
and a basket of raspberries, for the Widow Thurston. She was, 
in reality, very grateful for the visit. It had dissipated a secret 
anxiety which had begun to trouble her during the previous 
two or three days. 

"Who knows" — she said to herself, sitting on the portico in 
the twilight, while a breeze from the lake shook the woodbines 
on the lattice, and bathed her in their soothing balm — " who 
knows but there are Mrs. Whitlows, or worse, ^Aere, too 1" 
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GHAPTER XXI. 

WlTli AN ENTLBE CHANGE OF SGBiNE. 

After leaving Lakeside, Maxwell Woodbury first directed 
bis <K)iirse to l^iagara, to refresh himself with its inexhaustible 
beauty, before proceeding to the great lakes of ihe North- 
west. His intention was, to spend six or eight weeks amdd 
the bracing atmosphere and inspiring scenery ^f the Northern 
frontier, both as a necessary change from his quiet life on the 
&rm, and in order to avoid the occasional intense heat of the 
Atauga Valley. From Niagara he proceeded to Detroit and 
Mackinaw, where, enchanted by the bold shores, the wild 
woods, and the marvellous crystal of the water, he remained 
for ten days. A change of the weather to rain and cold obli- 
ged him to turn his back on the attractions of Lake Superior 
and retrace his steps to Niagara. Thence, loitering down the 
northern shore of Ontario, shooting the rapids of the Thousand 
Isles, or delaying at the picturesque French settlements on the 
Lower St. Lawrence, he reached Quebec in time to take one 
of the steamboats to the Saguenay. 

At first, the superb panorama over which the queenly city is 
enthroned — ^the broad, undulating shores, dotted with the cot- 
tages of the Tiahitans — the green and golden fields of the Isle 
d'Orleans, basking in the sun — the tremulous silver veil of the 
cataract of Montmorency, fluttering down the dark rocks, and 
the blue ranges of the distant Laurentian mountains — absorbed 
all the new keenness of his faculties. Standing on the prow of 
the hurricane-dsck, he inhaled the life of a breeze at once 
resinous from interminable forests of larch and fir, and sharp 
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with the salt of the ocean, as he watched the grander sweep 
of the slowly separating shores. Except a flock of Qaebeckera 
on their way to Murray Bay and Riviere du Loap, there were 
bat few passengers on board. A professor from a college in 
New Hampshire, rigid in his severe propriety, looked through 
his gold-rimmed spectacles, and meditated on the probable 
geology of the headland of Les Eboolemens ; two Georgians, 
who smoked incessantly, and betrayed in their accent that of 
the negro children with whom they had played, commented, 
with unnecessary loudness, on the miserable appearance of the 
Canadian "peasants;" a newly married pair from Cincinnati 
sat apart from the rest, dissolved in tender sentiment; and 
a tall, stately lady, of middle age, at the stem of the boat, 
acted at the same time as mother, guide, and companion to two 
very pretty children — a girl of fourteen and a boy of twelve. 

As the steamboat halted at Murray Bay to land a number of 
passengers, Woodbury found time to bestow some notice on 
his fellow-tr&vellers. His attention was at once drawn to the 
lady and children. The plain, practical manner in which they 
were dressed for the journey denoted refinement and cultiva- 
tion. The Cincinnati bride swept the deck with a gorgeous 
purple silk; but this lady wore a coarse, serviceable gray 
cloak over her travelling-dress of brown hnen, and a hat of 
gray straw, without ornament. Her head was turned towards 
the shore, and Woodbury could not see her face; but the 
sound of her voice, as she spoke to the children, took familiar 
hold of his ear. He had certainly heard that voice, before ; 
but where, and when ? The boat at last backed away from 
the pier, and she turned her head. Her face was a long oval, 
with regular and noble features, the brow still smooth and 
serene, the dark eyes soft and bright, but the hair prematurely 
gray on the temples. Her look had that cheerful calmness 
which is the maturity of a gay, sparkling temperament of 
youth, and which simply reserves, not loses, its fire. 

Woodbury involuntarily struck his hand upon his forehead, 
with a sudden effort of memory. Perhaps noticing this action, 
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the lady looked towards him and their eyes met. Hers, too, 
betrayed surprise and semi-recognition. He stepped instantly ' 
forward. 

"I beg pardon," said he, "if I am mistaken, but I feel sure 
that I have once known you as Miss Julia Remington. Am I 
not right?" 

"That was my name fifteen years ago," she answered, slowly. 
" Why cannot I recall yours ? I remember your face." 

" Do you not remember having done me the honor to attend 

a soir6e which I gave, at the corner of Bowery and 

street?" 

"Mr. Woodbury!" she exclaimed, holding out both her 
hands: "how glad I am to see you again! Who could have 
dreamed that two old friends should come from Calcutta and 
St. Louis to meet at the mouth of the Saguenay ?" 

"St. Louis!" 

" Yes, St. Louis has been my home for the last ten years. 
But you must know my present name — Blake : wife of An- 
drew Blake, and mother of Josephine and George, besides 
two younger ones, waiting for me at Saratoga. Come here, 
Josey ; come, George — ^this is Mr. Woodbury, whom I used to 
know many, many years ago in New York. You must be 
good friends with him, and perhaps he will tell you of the 
wonderful ball he once gave." 

Woodbury laughed, and cordially greeted the children, who 
came to him with modest respect, but without embarrassment. 
Long before the boat had reached Riviere du Loup, the old 
friendship was sweetly re-established, and two new members 
introduced into its circle. 

Mrs. Blake had been spending some weeks at Saratoga, 
partly with her husband and partly alone, while he attended to 
some necessary business in New York and Philadelphia. This 
business had obliged him to give up his projected trip to the 
Saguenay, and it was arranged that his wife should make it in 
company with the two oldest children, the youngest being 
left, meanwhile, in the care of a faithful servant. 
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Woodbury had always held Miss Remington in gratefnl 
remembrance, and it was a great pleasure to him to meet her 
thus unexpectedly. He found her changed in outward appear- 
ance, but soon perceived that her admirable common sense, her 
faithful, sturdily independent womanhood, were still, as for* 
merly, the basis of her nature. She was one of those rare 
women who are at the same time as dear and correct as pos' 
sible in their perceptions, penetrating all the disguises and 
illusions of life, yet unerringly pure and true in instinct and 
feeling. Such are almosrt; the only women with whom thor- 
oughly developed and cultivated men can form those intimate 
and permanent friendships, in which both heart and brain 
find the sweetest repose, without the necessity of poatijig a 
single guard on any of the avenues ^hioh lead to dapgoi:. 
Few women, and still fewer /men, underatand a friendship of 
this kind, and those who possess it must brave suspicion and 
misunderstanding at every turn. 

The relation between Woodbury and Miss Remington had 
never, of course, attained this intimacy, but they now instino- 
tively recognized its possibility. Both had drunk of the cup 
of knowledge since their parting, and they met again on a 
more frank and confidential footing than they had previously 
known. Mrs. Blake was so imconsciously correct in her im- 
pulses that she never weighed and doubted, before obeying 
them. The wand of her spirit never bent except where the 
hidden stream was both pure and strong. 

That evening, as the boat halted at Riviere du Loup for the 
night, they walked the hurricane-deck in the long Northern 
twilight, and talked of the Past. Many characters had faded 
away from the sight of both ; others had either fallen from 
their early promise, or soared surprisingly fiar above it; but 
all, with their attendant loves, and jealousies, and hates, stood 
out sharp and dear in the memory of the speakers. Mrs. 
Blake, then, in answer to Woodbury's inquiries, gave him a 
rapid sketch of her own life. 

"I am quite satisfied," she said at the dose. "My husband 
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is not exactly the prefuaa chevalier I used to imagine, as a girl, 
but he is a true gentleman" — 

, "Tou never could have married him, if he were not,** 
Woodbury interrupted. 

— — « a true gentleman, and an excellent man of business, 
which is as necessary in this age as koighthood was in those 
famous Middle ones. Our married life has been entirely happy 
from the start, because, we mutually put aside our iQusions, 
and made charitable allowances for each other. We did not 
attempt to cushion the sharp angles, but courageously clashed 
them together until they were beaten into roundness." 

She broke into a pleasant, quiet laugh, and then went on : 
" I want you to know my husband. You are very different, 
but there are points of contact which, I think, would attract both. 
You have in common, at least, a clear, intelligent faculty of 
judgment, which is a pretty sure sign of freemasonry be- 
tween man and man. I don't like Carlyle as an author, yet I 
indorse, heart and soul, his denunciation of shams. But here 
I am at the end of my history : now tell me yours." 

She listened with earnest, sympathetic interest to Wood- 
bury's narrative, and the closing portion, which related to his 
life at Lakeside, evidently aroused her attention more than all 
the lazy, uneventful tropical years he had spent in Calcutta. 
When he had finished the outlines, she turned suddenly to- 
wards him and asked : " Is there nothing more ?" 

" What should there be ?" he asked in return, with a smile 
which showed that he understood her question. 

" What should be, is not, I know," said she ; " I saw that 
much, at once. You will allow me to take a liberty which 
I am sure cannot now give pain : sTie is not the cause of 
it, I hope?" 

She looked him full in the face, and felt relieved as she de- 
tected no trace of a pang which her words might have called 
up. The expression of his lips softened rather to pity as he 
answered : " She has long ceased to have any part in my life, 
and she has now very little in my thoughts. When I saw her 
12* 
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again, last winter, there was not a single fibre of my heart dift- 
tarbed. I will confess this much, however — another face, a 
more hopeless memory, long ago displaced hers. Both are 
gone, and I am now trying to find a third." 

ffis tone was apparently light and indifferent, but to Mrs. 
Blake's true ear it betrayed both weariness and longing. 
"Tou cannot be deceived the third time," she said, con- 
solingly. 

" I was not deceived the second time," he answered, ** but I 
wiU not tell you the story, just now. It is as completely at an 
end as if it had never happened. Can you help me to another 
trial?" 

She shook her head. ''It is strange that so few of the best 
men and women discover each other. Nature must be op- 
posed to the concentration of qualities, and continually striving 
to reconcile the extremes ; I cannot account for it in any other 
way. You are still young ; but do not carelessly depend on 
your youth ; you are not aware how rapidly a man's habits 
become ossified, at your age. Marriage involves certain mu- 
tual sacrifices, under the most favorable circumstances. Don't 
trust too long to your own strength." 

" Ah, but where is the girl with your clear sense, Mrs. Blake ?" 
asked Woodbury, pausing in his walk. " My wife must be 
strong enough to know her husband as he was and is. The de- 
ceits which so many men habitually practise, disgust me. Who 
would hear my confession, and th.en absolve me by love ?" 

"Who? Almost every woman that loves! No: I will 
make no exceptions, because the woman who would not do so, 
does not really love. Men are cowards, because they fancy 
that women are, and so each sex cheats itself through want of 
faith in the other. Is that a recent misgiving of yours ?" 

"You are a dangerous friend, Mrs. Blake. Your husband, 
I suspect, is forced to be candid, out of sheer despair at the 
possibility of concealing any thing from you. Yes, you have 
interpreted my thought correctly. I spoke with reference to 
one particular person, whom I am very far from loving, or even 
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desiring to love, but whose individuality somewhat interest? 
me. A woman's ideal of man, I am afraid, rises in proportioE 
to her intellectual culture. From the same cause, she is not so 
dependent on her emotions, and therefore more calculating and 
exacting. Is it not so ?" 

" No, it is not so !" replied Mrs. Blake, with energy. " Re- 
collect, we are not speaking of the sham women." 

" She does not belong to that class," said Woodbury. "She 
is, in many respects, a rare and noble character ; she possesses 
natural qualities of mind which place her far above the average 
of women ; she is pure as a saint, bold and brave, and yet 
thoroughly feminine in all respects save one — ^but that one 
exceptional feature neutralizes all the others." 

"What is it?" 

" She is strong-minded." 

" What !" exclaimed Mrs. Blake, " do you mean a second 
Bessie Stryker ?" 

" Something of the kind— so far as I know. She is one of 
the two or three really intelligent women in Ptolemy — ^but 
with the most singularly exaggerated sense of duty. Some 
persons would have censured me' more considerately for for- 
gery or murder than she did for smoking a cigar. I discussed 
the subject of Women's Rights with her, the last thing before 
leaving home, and found her as intolerant as the rankest Con- 
servative. What a life such a woman would lead one ! Yet, 
I confess she provokes me, because, but for that one fault, she 
would be worth winning. It is vexatious to see a fine creature 
eo spoiled." 

" With all her fanaticism, she seems to have made a strong 
Impression on you." 

"Yes, I do not deny it," Woodbury candidly replied. 
" How could it be* otherwise ? In the first place, she is still 
something of a phenomenon to me, and therefore stimulates 
my curiosity. Secondly, she is far above all the other girls of 
Ptolemy, both in intellect and in natural refinement. She 
makes the others so tame that, while I could not possibly love 
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her, she prevents me from loving any of them. What am I 
to do?" 

" A difficult case, upon my word. If I knew the characters, 
I might assist you to a solution. The only random sug^stion 
I can make is this : if the strong-minded woman sKould come 
to love you, in spite of her strength, it will make short work 
of her theories of women's rights. Our instincts are stronger 
than our ideas, and the brains of some of us run wild only 
because our hearts are unsatisfied. I should probably have 
been making speeches through the country, in a Bloomer 
dress, by this time, if I had not met with my good Andrew. 
You need not laugh : I am quite serious. And I can give you 
one drop of comfort, before you leave the confessional : I see 
that your feelings are fresh and healthy, without a shade of 
cynicism : as we say in the West, the latch-string of your 
heart has not been pulled in, and I predict that somebody wiH 
yet open the door. Good-night 1" 

Giving his hand a hearty, honest pressure of sympathy, 
Mrs. Blake went to her state-room. Woodbury leaned over 
the stem-railing, and gazed upon the sprinkles of reflected 
starlight in the bosom of the St. Lawrence. The waves 
lapped on the stones of the wharf with a low, liquid murmur, 
and a boatman, floating upwards with the tide, sang at a dis- 
tance : " Jamais je ne fouhlieraV^ Woodbury mechanically 
caught the melody and sang the words after him, till boat and 
voice faded together out of sight and hearing. It refreshed 
rather than disturbed him that the eye of a true woman had 
looked upon his heart. " Whatever may be the end," he said 
to himself, " she shall know the whole truth, one day. When 
we suspect that a seed of passion may have been dropped in 
our natures, we must quietly wait untU we feel that it has put 
forth roots. I did not tell her the whole truth. I am not 
sure but that I may love that girl, with all her mistaken views. 
Her face follows me, and calls me back. If each of us could 
but find the other's real self, then — why, then" 

He did not follow the thought further. The old pang arose, 
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tibe old hunger of the heart came over him, and brought with 
it those sacred yearnings for the tenderer ties which follow 
marriage, and which man, scarcely less than woman, craves. 
The red lights of two cigars came down the long pier, side by 
side : it was the Oeorgians, returning from a visit to the vil- 
laga The New Hampshire Professor approached him, and 
politely remarked : *' It is singular that the Old Bed Sandstone 
reappears in this locality." 

"Very singular," answered Woodbury. " Good-night, Sir I" 
and went to bed. 

The next morning the steamer crossed to Tadoussac, and 
entered the pitch-brown waters of the savage, the sublime, the 
mysterious Saguenay* The wonderful scenery of this river, 
or rather fiord^ made the deepest impression on the new-made 
friends. It completely banished from their minds the conver* 
sation of the previous evening. Who could speak or even 
think of love, or the tender sorrow that accompanies the 
memory of betrayed hopes, in the pres^fice of this stem and 
tremendous reality, Out of water which seemed thick and 
sullen as the stagnant Styqc, but broke into a myriad beads of 
dusky amber behind the steamer's paddles, leaped now and 
then a whit^ porpoise, weird and solitary as the ghost of a 
murdered fish. On either side rose the headlands of naked 
granite,. walls a thousand feet in height, cold, inaccessible, 
terrible ; and even where, split apart by some fore-world con- 
vulsion, they revealed glimpses up into the wilderness behind, 
no cheating vapor, no haze of dreams, softened the distant 
picture, but the gloomy green of the fir-forests darkened into 
indigo blue, and stood hard and cold against the gray sky. 
After leaving L'Anse & PEau, all signs of human life ceased. 
No boat floated on the black glass ; no fisher's hut crouched in 
the sheltered coves; no settler's axe had cut away a single 
feather from the ragged plumage of the hills. 

But as they rea^^ed the awful clifis of Trinity and Eternity, 
rising straight as plunomet falls from their bases, a thousand 
feet below the surface, to their crests, fifteen hundred feet in 
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the air, a wind blew out of the north, tearing and rolling 
away the gray covering of the sky, and allowing sudden floods 
of sunshine to rush down through the blue gaps. The hearts 
of the travellers were lifted, as by the sound of trumpets. 
Far back from between the two colossal portals of rook, like 
the double propylse of some Theban temple, ran a long, dee[ 
gorge of the wilderness, down which the coming Bunshine 
rolled like a dazzling inundation, drowning the forests in 
splendor, pouring in silent cataracts over the granite walls, 
and painting the black bosom of the Saguenay-with the blue 
of heaven. It was a sudden opening of the Gates of the 
North, and a greeting from the strong Grenius who sat en- 
throned beyond the hills, — ^not in slumber and dreams, like his 
languid sister of the South, cooling her dusky nakedness in the 
deepest shade, but with the sun smiting his unflinching eyes, 
with his broad, hairy breast open to the wind, with the best 
blood of the world beating loud and strong in his heart, and 
the seed of empires in his virile loins I 

Woodbury was not one of your " gushing" characters, who 
cry out " Splendid !" " Glorious !" on the slightest provocation. 
When most deeply moved by the grander aspects of Nature, 
he rarely spoke ; but he had an involuntary habit of singing 
sofbly to hunself, at such times. So he did now, quite uncon- 
sciously, and had got as far as : 

**Th7 heart is in the upper world, 
And where the chamois bound; 
Thy heart is where the mountain fir ' 
Shakes to the torrent's sound;" 

— when he suddenly checked himself and turned away with 
a laugh and a light blush of self-embarrassment. He had been 
picturing to himself the intense delight which Hannah Thurs- 
ton would have felt in the scene before him. 

Meanwhile the boat sped on, and soon reached the end of 
the voyage at Ha-ha Bay. Mrs. Blake and her children were 
delighted with their journey, to which the meeting with 
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Woodbury had given such an additional charm. As they 
descended the Saguenay in the afternoon, their eyes grew ac- 
customed to the vast scale of the scenery; loftier and grander 
arose the walls of granite, and more wild and awful yawned 
the gorges behind them. The St. Lawrence now opened in 
front with the freedom of the sea, and in the crimson light of 
a superb sunset they returned to Riviere du Loup. 

The companionship was not dropped after they had reached 
Quebec. Woodbury accompanied them to the Falls of the 
Montmorency and the Chaudi^re ; to the Plains of Abraham 
and the quaint French villages on the shores ; and their even- 
ings were invariably spent on Durham Terrace, to enjoy, 
over and over again, the matchless view. It was arranged 
that they should return to Saratoga together, by way of Cham- 
plain and Lake George ; and a few more days found them 
there, awaiting the arrival of Mr. Blake. 

He came at last ; and his wife had not incorrectly judged, 
in supposing that there were some points of mutual attraction 
between the two men. The Western merchant, though a 
shrewd and prudent man of business, was well educated, had 
a natural taste for art (he had just purchased two pictures by 
Church and Kensett), and was familiar with the literature of 
the day. He was one of those fortunate men who are capable 
of heartily enjoying such things, without the slightest ambition 
to produce them. He neither complained of his own vocation, 
nor did he lightly esteem it. He was not made for idle 
indulgence, and was sufficiently prosperous to allow himself 
proper recreation. His temperament, therefore, was healthy, 
cheerful, and stimulating to those with whom he came in con- 
tact. He was by no means handsome, and had a short, 
abrupt manner of speaking, which Woodbury's repose of 
manner threw into greater distinctness. His wife, however, 
knew his true value, as he knew hers, and their mutual con- 
fidence was absolute. 

Woodbury strongly urged them to spend a few days with 
him at Lakeside, on their return journey to St. Louis. In ad- 
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dition to the pleasure he derived from their society, he had ft 
secret desire that Mrs. Blake should see Hannah Thurston — ^a 
curiosity to know the impression which the two women would 
make on each other. What deeper motiye lurked behind this, 
he did not question. 

The discussion of the proposal reminded him that he had 
not heard from Lakeside since his departure. He immediately 
wrote to Arbutus Wilson, announcing his speedy return, and 
asking for news of the &rming operations. Six days after 
wards an answer came, not from Arbutus, but from Mr 
Waldo^an answer of a nature so unexpected, that he left 
Saratoga the same night. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

IN WHICH TBOITBLE COMES TO LAKESIDE. 

AsTEB Woodbury had left Lakeside for his summer tour, 
Mrs. Fortitude Babb resumed her ancient authority. " Kow," 
she said to Bute, as they sat down to supper on the day of 
his departure, " now we'll have a quiet time of it. A body'll 
know what to do without waitin' to be told whether it's jist 
to other people's likin's." 

" Why, Mother Forty," said Bute, " Mr. Max. is as quiet a 
man as you'll find anywhere." 

"Much you know about him, Bute. He lets you go on 
farmin' in y'r own way, pretty much ; but look at my gard'n — 
tore all to pieces I The curran' bushes away at t'other end — 
half a mile off, if you want to git a few pies — and the kersan- 
thums stuck into the yard in big bunches, among the grass ' 
What would she sBiy, if she could see it? And the little 
room for bed-clo'es, all cleaned out, and a big bathin' tub in 
the corner, and to be filled up every night. Thank the Lord, 
he can't find nothin' to say ag'in my cookin'. If he was to 
come pokin' his nose into the kitchen every day, I dunno what 
rddoT' 

"It's his own garden," said Bute, sturdily. "He's paid for 
it, and he's got a right to do what he pleases with it. J 
would, if 't'was mine." 

" Oh yes, f/ou I You're gittin' mighty independent, seems 
to me. I 'xpect nothin' else but you^ll go off some day with 
that reedic'lous thing with the curls." 

"Mother Forty 1" said Bute, rising suddenly from the 
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table, *^ don't you mention her name ag'in. I don't want to 
Bee her any more, nor I don't want to hear of her l** 

He strode out of the house with a fiery face. Mrs. Babb 
eat, as if thunderstruck. Little by little, however, a presenti- 
ment of the truth crept through her stiff brain : she drew her 
thin lips firmly together and nodded her head. The sense of 
relief which she first felt, on Bute's account, was soon lost, 
nevertheless, in an angry feeling toward Miss Carrie Dilworth. 
Utterly unaware of her own incon»stency, she asked herself 
what the little fool meant by turning up her nose at such a 
fine young fellow as Arbutus — the very pick of the farmers 
about Ptolemy, though she, Fortitude Babb, said it ! WhefQ 
would she find a man so well-built and sound, so honest and 
good-hearted? Everybody liked him; there were plenty of 
girls that would jump at the chance of having him for a hoch 
band — ^but no, he was not good enough for h&t. Ugh 1 the 
nasty, pert, stuck-up little hussy I That comes o' wearin' your 
hair like an Injun I But Arbutus mustn't mind ; there's as good 
fish in the sea as ever was ketched, and better too. 'Twas 
reasonable, after all, that he should marry some time ; a man's 
a man, though you brought him up yourself; and the best 
way is to take hold and help, when you can't hinder it. 

Thereupon, she set her wits to work to discover the right 
kind of a wife for her step«tep-sca:i. It was a perplexing sub* 
ject : one girl was slatternly, another was unhei^thy, a Uiird 
was too old, a fourth had disagreeable relatives, a fifth was aa 
poor as Job's turkey. Where was the compound of youths 
health, tidiness, thrift, and, most important of all, the proper 
respect for Mrs. Babb's faculties ? " Til find her yet I" she said 
to herself, as she sat at her knitting, in the ^owsy sunueiker after- 
noons. Meanwhile, her manner towards Bute grew kinder 
and more considerate — a change for which he was not in the 
least grateful. He interpreted it as the expression of her 
satisfaction with the disappointment under which he rtiU 
smarted. He became moody and silent, and bef<»re many days 
had dapsed Mrs, Babb was forced to confess to herself that 
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Lakeside was londy and tmcomfortable without the presence 
of Mr. Woodbury. 

As for Bute, though he felt that he was irritable and heavy, 
compared with his usual cheerful moOd, there was more the 
znatter with him than he supposed. The experience through 
which he had passed disturbed the quiet course of his blood. 
Like a mechanism, the action of which is even and perfectly 
balanced at a certain rate of speed, but tends to inevitable con- 
fasion when the speed is increased, his physical balance was 
sadly disarranged by the excitement <^ bis emotional nature 
and the sudden shock which followed it. Days of feverish 
activity, during which he did the work of two men without 
finding the comfort of healthy fatigue, were followed by days 
of weariness and apathy, when the strength seemed to be gone 
from his arm, and the good-will to lahor from his heart. His 
sleep was either restlesid and broken, or so unnaturally pro- 
found that he arose from it with a stunned, heavy head. 

Among the summer's work which Mr. Woodbury had or- 
dered, after wbeat4iarvest, was the draining of a swampy field 
which sloped towards Bearing Brook. An Irish ditcher had 
been engaged to work upon it, but Bute, finding that much 
more must be done than had been estimated, and resiles 
almost to nervousness, assisted with his own hands. Day 
after day, with his legs bare to the thighs, he stood in the oozy 
muck, plying pick and shovel under the burning sun. 'Night 
after night, he went to bed with a curiously numb and dead- 
^led feeling, varied only by nervous starts and thrills, as if the 
bed were suddenly sinldng under him. 

One mornings he did not get up at the usual hour. Mrs. 
Babb went on with her labors for breakfast, expecting every 
moment to see him come down and wash his face at the pump 
outside the kitchen-door. The bacon was fried, the coffee was 
boiled, and still he did not appear. She opened the door of 
the kitchen staircase, and caUed in her shrillest tones, one, 
two, three timies, until finally an answer reached her from 
the bedroom. Five minutes afterwards, Bute blundered 
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down the steps, and, seeing the table ready, took his accus- 
tomed seaf/. 

" Well, Arbutus, you have slep', sure enough. I s'pose you 
was tired from yisterday, though,'' said Mrs. Babb, as she 
transferred the bacon from the frying-pan to a queensware 
dish. Hearing no answer, she turned around. " Gracious 
alive I" she exclaimed, " are you a-goin' to set down to break- 
fast without washin' or combin' your hair? I do believe 
you're asleep yit." 

Bute said nothing, but looked at her with a silly smile which 
seemed to confirm her words. 

"Arbutus I" she cried out, "wake up I You don't know 
what you're about. Dash some water on your face, child; if 
I ever saw the like I" and she took hold of his shoulder with 
one of her bony hands. 

He twisted it petulantly out of her grasp. "Fm tired, 
Mike," he said : " if the swamp wasn't so wet, Fd like to lay 
down and sleep a spell." 

The rigid joints of Mrs. Babb's knees seemed to give way 
suddenly. She dropped into the chair beside him, lifted his 
face in both her trembling hands, and looked into his eyes. 
There was no recognition in them, and their wild, wandering 
glance froze her blood. His cheeks burned like fire, and his 
head dropped heavily, the next moment, on his shoulder. " This 
tussock'll do," he murmured, and relapsed into unconsciousness. 

Mrs. Babb shoved her chair nearer, and allowed his head to 
rest on her shoulder, while she recovered her strength. There 
was no one else in the house. Patrick, the field-hand, was at 
the barn, and was accustomed to be called to his breakfast. 
Once she attempted to do this, hoping that her voice might 
reach him, but it was such an unnatural, dismal croak, that she 
gave up in despair. Bute started and flung one arm around 
her neck with a convulsive strength which almost strangled her. 
After that, she did not dare to move or speak. The coffee-pot 
boiled over, and the scent of the scorched liquid filled the 
kitchen; the fat in the frying-pan, which she had thought- 
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lessly set on the stove again, on seeing Bute, slowly dried to 
a crisp, and she knew that the bottom of the pan would be 
ruined. These minor troubles strangely thrust themselves 
athwart the one great, overwhelming trouble of her heart, and 
confused her thoughts. Bute was deathly sick, and stark, 
staring mad, was tiie only fsLCt which she could realize ; and 
with her left hand, which was free, she gradually and stealth- 
ily removed his knife, fork, and plate, and pushed back the 
table-cloth as far as she could reach. Then she sat rigidly as 
before, listening to the heavy, irregular breathing of the inva- 
lid, and scorched by his burning head. 

Half an hour passed before Patrick's craving stomach 
obliged him to disregard the usual calL Perhaps, he finally 
thought, he had not hesurd it, and he then betook himself at 
once to the house. The noise he made in opening the kitchen^ 
door, startled Bute, who clinched his right fist and brought it 
down on the table. 

*' Holy mother I" exclaimed Patrick, as he saw the singula^ 
group. 

Mrs. Babb turned her head with difficulty, and shook it as 
a sign of caution, looking at him with wide, suffering eyes^ 
from whidi the tears now first flowed, when she saw that help 
and sympathy had come to her at last. 

"God preserve us I och, an' he isn't dead?" whispered 
Patrick, advancing a step nearer, and ready to burst into a 
loud waiL 

^' He's sick ! he's crazy !" Mrs. Babb breathed hoarsely, in 
reply : "hdp me to git him to bed 1" 

The Irishman supported Bute by the shoulders, while Mrs 
Babb gently and cautiously relieved herself from his choking 
arm. Without Pat's help \t is difficult to say what she would 
have done. Tender as a woman, and gifted with all the whimsi- 
cal cunning of his race, he humored Bute's delirious fancies to 
the utmost, soothing instead of resisting or irritating him, and 
with infinite patience and difficulty succeeded in getting him 
back into his bedroom* Here Mrs. Babb remade his bed, put^ 
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ting on fresh sheets and pillows, and the two undressed and laid 
him in it. The first thing she then did was to cut off his long 
yellow locks close to the head, and apply a wet doth ; beyond 
that, which she had heard was always used in such cases, she 
did not dare to go. 

The next thing was, to procure medical assistance. There 
were no other persons about the house, and both of them 
together, it seemed probable, would scarcely be able to man- 
age the patient, if a violent paroxysm should come on. Mrs. 
Babb insisted on remaining by him; but Patrick, who had 
seen similar attacks of fever, would not consent to this. He 
swore by all the saints that she would find Bute safely in bed 
on her return. She need not go farther than black Melinda's 
cabin, he said ; it was not over three-quarters of a mile. She 
could send Melinda for the doctor, and for Misther Merryfield 
too — that 'ud be better ; and then come directly back, hersel£ 

Mrs. Babb gave way to these representations, and hurried 
forth on her errand. Her stiff old joints cracked with the 
violence of her motion ; she was agitated by remorse as well 
as anxiety. She had been a little hard on the lad ; what if he 
should die without forgiving her, and should go straight to 
heaven (as of course he would) and tell his own mother and 
Jason Babb, who was so fond of him ? In that case, Jason 
would certainly be angry with her, and perhaps would not 
allow her to sit beside him on the steps of the Golden City, 
when her time came. Fortunately, she found old Melinda 
at home, and despatched her with the injunction to ^' go down 
to Merryfield's as hard as you can scoot, and tell him to ride for 
the doctor, and then you come directly back to the house." 
Melinda at once strode away, with her eyes fixed before her, 
muttering fragments of camp-meeting hymns. 

When Mrs. Babb returned, she found Bute still in bed, pant* 
ing from evident exhaustion. The wet cloth was on his head 
and the bed-clothes were straight. Patrick turned away his 
face from the light, and said : '' Sure, an' he's been as quiet as 
a lamb" — an assertion which was disproved the next day by 
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the multitude of indigo blotches, the marks of terrible blows, 
which appeared on his own face, breast, and arms. What hap- 
pened while they were alone, Patrick always avoided telling, 
except to the priest. To his mind, there was a sanctity about 
delirium, the secrets of which it would be criminal to betray. 

In two or three hours more the physician arrived, accom- 
panied by Merryfield. The former pronounced Bute to be 
laboring under a very dangerous attack of congestive fever, of 
a typhoid character. He bled him sufficiently to reduce the 
excitement of the brain, prescribed the usual medicines, a little 
increased in quantity, and recommended great care and exact- 
ness in administering them. When he descended the stairs, 
the housekeeper stole after him, and grasped his arm as he 
entered the halL 

" Doctor," she asked, in her stern manner, " I jist want to 
know the truth. Is he goin' to git over it, or isn't he ?" 

" The chances are about even, Mrs. Babb," the physician re- 
plied. " I will not disguise from you the fact that it's a very 
serious case. If his constitution were not so fine, I should feel 
almost like giving him up. I will only say this : if we can 
keep him for a week, without growing much worse, we shall 
get the upper hand of the fever. It depends on his nurses, 
even more than on me." 

" jT^ nuss him I" Mrs. Babb exclaimed, defiantly. "A week, 
did you say ? A week a'n't a life-time, and I can stand it. I 
stood more'n that, when Jason was sick. Don't be concerned 
about your orders, Sir : Tvb took 'bm to heabt, and that's 
enough said." 

The housekeeper went back to the kitchen, clinching her 
fists and nodding her head — ^the meaning of which was, that 
there was to be a fair stand-up fight between Death and her- 
self, for the possession of Arbutus Wilson, and that Death was 
not going to be the victor, no, not if he took herself instead, 
out of spite. Then and there she commenced her plan of de- 
fence. Those precautions which the physician had recommend- 
ed were taken with a Draconian severity : what he had forbid- 
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den ceased to have a possibility of eidstence. Quiet, of oonrsSn 
WM included in his orders, and neYor was a household ooo- 
ducted with so little noisa The sable Melinda, having let a 
pot-lid fall on the kitchen-floor, found her ana instantly grasp- 
ed in a bony vice, while an awful yoice whispered in her ear 
(Mrs. Babb had ceased to speak otherwise, even -vrhen she 
went to the garden) — " Don't you dare to do that ag'in I" She 
prepared and applied the blisters and poultices with her 
own hands; administered the medicines punotoally to the 
second, whether by day or by night ; and the invalid coold not 
turn in his bed but she seemed to know it, by some sort of 
clairvoyance, in whatever part of the house she might be al 
the time. At night, although Patrick and Mr. Merryfield v<fl- 
unteered to watch by turns, and tried to induce her to sleeps 
she never undressed, but lay down on her bed in an adjoining 
chamber, and made her appearance in the uck-room, tall, dark, 
and rigid, every half-hour. She would listen with a fearful 
interest to Bute's ravings, whether profane or passionate, 
dreading to hear some accusation of herself^ which, if he died, 
he would bear strtdght to Jason Babb. Her words, however, 
had made but the slightest surface-wounds on Bute's stordy 
nature. No accusation or reproach directed towards her 
passed his lips ; Miss Dilworth's name, it is true, was somei> 
times mentioned, but more in anger than in love ; but his mind 
ran principally on &rming matters, mixed with much incohe* 
rent talk, to which Patrick only appeared to have the due. 
The latter, at least, was generally able to exercise a guidance 
over his hallucinations, and to lead them from the more violent 
to the gentler phases. 

Half the week was gone, and no change could be detected 
m the invalid's condition. The powerM assault of disease 
had met as powerful a resisting nature, and the struggle con- 
tinued, with no marked signs of weariness on either side. 
Much sympathy was felt by the neighbors, when the news 
became known, and there were kind oikars of assistance. The 
physician, however, judged that the attendance was already 
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sufficient, and as the fever was contagions in n^any cases, he 
recommended that there shonld be as few nnrses as possible. 
The sympathy then took the form of recipes (every one of 
which was in&llible), dried herbs, jellies, oranges, and the like. 
Mr. Jones, the miller, even sent a pair of trout, which he had 
caught in Roaring Brook. The housekeeper received all these 
articles with stem thanks, and then locked them up in her 
cupboard, saying to herself, " 'Ta'n't time for sich messes yet : 
JTcan git all he wants, jist now." 

Slowly the week drew to a close, and Mrs. Babb grew more 
anxious and excited. The unusual strain upon her old frame 
began to tell ; she felt her strength going, and yet the ago- 
nizing suspense in regard to Bute's fate must be quieted be- 
fore she could allow it to give way altogether. Her back kept 
its straightness from long habit, but her knees tottered under 
her every time she mounted the stairs, and the muscles around 
her mouth began to twitch and relax, in spite of herself She 
no longer questioned the physician, but silently watched his 
face as he came from Bute's room, and waited for him to 
speak. 

On the seventh day, what little information he voluntarily 
gave afforded no relief to her mind, and for the first time the 
iron will which had upheld her thus far began to waver. A 
weariness which, it seemed to her, no amount of sleep could 
ever heal, assailed her during the night. Slowly she struggled 
on until morning, and through the eighth day until late in the 
afternoon, when the physician came. This time, as he left the 
sick-room, she detected a slight change in his expression. 
Walking slowly towards him, striving to conceal her weakness 
and emotion, she said, brokenly : 

" Can you tell me now ?" 

" I don't like to promise," he answered, " but there is a 
chance now that the fever will exhaust itself before quite all 
the power of rallying afterwards has been spent. He is not 
out of danger, but the prospects of his recovery are better 
than they were, two to one. If he gets well, your nursing, 
1ft 
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Mrs. Babb, will haT« saved him. I wish all my patients could 
have you.'* 

The housekeeper dropped into the nearest chair, and gave 
vent to her feelings in a single hoarse,, dry sob. Whem the 
doctor had gone, Melinda put the teapot on the table, amuiged 
the caps and saucers, and said : *' Oome, now, Miss Forty, 
you take a cup. I sure you needs um; you jiss' killin' yov^seli^ 
honey." 

Mrs. Babb attempted to comply : she lifted the sauotnr to 
her lips, and then set it down again. She felt, suddenly, very 
faint and sick, and the next moment an icy chill seised her, 
and shook her from head to foot : her lips were blue, and her 
seven ronaining teeth rattled violently together. Melinda, 
alarmed, flew to her assistance ; but she pushed her badk with 
her long, thin arm, saying, ^^ I knowed it must come so* One 
of us had got to go. He'll git well, now." 

^' Oh, Missus !" cried Melinda, and threw her apron over hsp 
head. 

^ Where's the use, Melindy ?" said the housekeeper, sternly. 
*" I guess she^ll be glad of it : she'd kind o' got used to bavin' 
me with her." 

Even yet, ^e did not wholly sucoumb to the attach "D^ 
liberately forcing herself to drink two cups of hot tea, in order 
to break the violence of the chill, she slowly crept up stairi to 
Bute's room, where Patrick was in attendance* Him she de- 
lipatched at once to Ptolemy, with a message to the Bev, Mr*' 
Waldo, whom she requested to oome at as early an hour as 
possible. She sent no word to the physioiani but the old Me- 
linda had shrewdness enough to discover this omission and 
supply it. 

Wrapped in a blanket, Mrs. Babb took her seat in the old- 
fashioned roddngtchair at Bute's bedside, and looked long 
and earnestly on his worn face, in the last light of day. What 
had become of the warm, red blood which had once pai^ted 
'^is round cheeks, showing itself defiantly through the tao 

all the suns of summer ? Blood and tw seemed to bav^ 
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sudde&ly vanished together, leaving a waxen paleness and a 
sunken, pinched expression, so muoh like deaths that his rest- 
less movements and mttttmngs comfcnrted her, because they 
denoted life. ** Yes^ there's life in him still T she whii^ered 
to h^self. Presently he opened his eyes^ and looked at her. 
The fierceness of his delirium had been broken, but his expres- 
sion was stiU Strange and i^oubled^ 

** I guess we'll begin the oats to-day, Pbt," he said, in a weak 
voice. 

** Arbutus 1" she cried, **look at mei DonH yon know 
Mother Forty no more?" 

^^Modier Forty's gittin' breakfast," said he, staring at her. 

•• Oh, Arbutus," she groaned, desperately ; " do try to know 
me this once^ I Tm mortal sick : Fm argoin' to die. If there's 
ftny thing on y^ mfaid ag'in me, can't you say you forgive me?" 
And the poor old creature began to ory in a noiseless way. 

^^ t fbrgive you. Hiss Carrie," answered Bute, catching at 
the Wo«d " fiwgive*" «^ Ta'n't worth mindin'. You're a little 
fed, and Fm a big one, that's alL" 

Mrs. Babb did not t^ again* She leaned back in the rock-* 
ing-K^uur, folding the blanket more closely around her, to keep 
Off the constantly recurring chills, and husbanding her failing 
stroigth to perform the slight occasional offices which the in-^ 
valid required^ Thus e&e sat until Patrick's return, when the 
negress helped her to bed. 

In the morning the physidan found her in a pitiable 
State of debUity^ but with a mind as clear and determined as 
ever. Her physiosl energies were completely broken, and the 
prospect of supporting them artificially until the fever should 
subside, seemed very slight. She understood the grave con- 
cern upon his face. " You needn't teU me, doctor," she said ; 
*^ I know fdl about it. I'll take the medicines, to make ^our 
mind easy ; but it's no use." 

Mr. Waldo arriving about the same time, she begged the 
physician to wait until she had had an interview with the 
former. He had been summoned for no other purpose than to 
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draw up her will, the signing of which she wished both gentle- 
men to witness. The doonment was soon prepared. She be- 
queath^ all she possessed to Arbutus Wilson, her adopted son, 
after deducting the expenses of her funeral, and a tombstone 
similar to that which she had erected to the memory of Jason 
Babb. 

Propped up in bed, she carefully went over the yarions 
sums, obliging Mr. Waldo to repeat them after her and read 
them aloud as he wrote them, in order that there might be no 
mistake. " There's the four hundred dollars Jason left me," 
said she, " out at interest with David Van Horn ; then the mor- 
gidge for a thousand dollars on Wilmot's store ; then the three 
hundred she willed to me, two hundred lent to Backus, and 
two hundred and fifty to Dan'el Stevens ; — ^let alone the int'rest 
what Fve saved. You'll find there'd ought to be twenty-seven 
hundred and four dollars and six shiUin's, altogether. The notes 
is all in my tin box, and the int'rest tied up in my weddin* 
stockins in the big trunk. I got it turned into gold: the banks is 
breakin' all the time. It's enough to give Arbutus a good start 
in the world — a heap better'n either me or Jason had. Put it 
into the will that he's to be savin' and keerful, for 'twas got by 
hard. work. I know he won't spend it for hisself, but he's to 
keep it out drawin' int'rest, and if he gits married, he mustn't 
let his wife put it onto her back. And you may put down my 
blessin', and that I've tried to bring him up in the right way 
and hope he won't depart from it." 

The will was finally completed. With a strong effort, she 
signed it with a cramped, but steady hand. The physician 
and clergyman affixed their signatures as witnesses. " Now 
I'm ready," whispered Mrs. Babb, sinking down on the pil- 
lows, and almost instantly fell asleep. 

As the two gentlemen issued fi:om the house, the physician 
said : " We must get somebody to take care of her." 

" Of course," answered Mr. Waldo. " She cannot be in- 
trusted to old Melinda. Leave it to me : I will see that there 
is a good nurse in the house before night." 
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CHAPTER ItYTTT, 

WmCH CONTAINS BOTH LOYlfi AKD D^Tfi. 

Good Mr. Waldo drove back to Ptolemy seriously trou* 
bled by the calamity which had come npon the hoasehold 
of Lakeside. Its helpless condition, now that the housekeeper 
was struck down, rendered immediate assistance necessary ; 
but whence was the help to come ? He could think of no 
woman at the same time willing and competent to render it— 
except his wife — and on her rested the entire care of his own 
house, as they were unable to afford a servant. The benevo- 
lent clergyman actually deliberated whether he should not let 
her go, and ask the hospitality of one of his parishioners during 
her absence, in case no other nurse could be found. 

As he turned into the short private lane leading to his 
stable, a rapid little figure, in pink muslin, entered the front 
yard. It was Miss Caroline Dilworth, who had just returned 
from a farm-hous6 on the road to Mulligansville, where she 
had been sewing for a fortnight past. She entered the plain 
little sitting-room at the same moment with Mr. Waldo. The 
clergyman's wife greeted her with astonishing brevity, and 
turned immediately to her husband* 

^ What was the matter ?" she asked ; " is Bute so much 
worse P* 

" Bute worse !** ejaculated Miss Dilworth, opening her eyes 
in amazement. 

*' No,'^ said Mr. Waldo, answering his wife, *' the doctor 
thinks his chance is a little better, though he is still out of his 
head ; but she has the fever now, and her case seems worse 
than his. I am distressed about them : there is nobody there 
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except the old negro woman, and Mrs. Babb needs a careful 
nurse immediately." 

" What is it ? Do tell me what it is ?" cried Miss Dilworth, 
catching hold of the clergyman's arm with both hands. 

He explained the case to her in a few words. To the aston- 
ishment of both, the little sempstress burst into a violent flood 
of tears. For a minute or two the agitation was so great that 
she was unable to speak. 

" It's d-dreadful I" she sobbed at last. " Why— why didn't 
you send w-word to me ? But I'll g-go now : don't put out 
your horse : take — take me there I" 

" Carrie I do you really mean it ?" s^d Mrs. Waldo. 

Miss Caroline Dilworth actually stamped her foot. " Do 
you think Fd make fun about it ?" she cried. " Tea, I mean 
to go, if I must go a-foot. He — ^they must have aom^ody^ and 
there's nobody can go so well as I can." 

" I think she is right, wife," said the clergyman. 

Mrs. Waldo hesitated a moment. "I know you would 
be kind and careful, Carrie," she said at length, ^^ and I could 
come every day, and relieve you for a while. But are you sure 
you are strong enough for the task ?" 

Miss Dilworth dried her eyes with her handkerchief and 
answered : " If I'm not, you'll soon find it out. Pm going 
over to Friend Thurston's to get some of my things to take 
along." 

" m call for you in a quarter of an hour, with the buggy," 
said Mr. Waldo. 

The little sempstress was off without saying good-by. As 
she went down the plank walk towards the Widow Thurston's 
cottage, she pushed her tangled curls behind her ears, and then 
held her hands clenched at her side, too much in earnest to 
give her head a single toss or allow her feet a single mincing 
step. All the latent firmness in her lithe figure was suddenly 
developed. It spoke in her rapid, elastic gait, in the com- 
pression of the short red lips, and the earnest forward glance 
of her eyes, under their uplifted lids. During the spring and 
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summer she had been gradually coming to the conyiction that 
she had treated Bute Wilson shanjefully. The failure of the 
little arts which she had formerly employed with so much suc- 
cess had hastened this conviction. The softest drooping of her 
eyes, the gentlest drawl of her voice, ceased to move him from 
his cold, grave indifference. She began to feel that these 
charms only acquired their potency through the sentiments of 
those upon whom they were exercised. Had she not again 
and again cast them forth as nets, only to haul them in at last 
without having entrapped the smallest fish ? 

Besides, in another way, her ambition had suffered a severe 
check. The mistress of the school at Mulligansville having 
fallen sick. Miss Dilworth took her place for a fortnight. Her 
first sense of triumph in having attained what she considered 
to be her true mission, even as the proxy of another, did not 
last long. For a day or two, the novelty of her appearance 
kept the school quiet ; but, one by one, the rude country chil- 
dren became familiar with her curls, with her soft green eyes, 
and her unauthoritative voice. They grinned in answer to her 
smile and met her frown with unconcealed derision ; they ate 
green apples before her very face ; pulled each other's hair or 
tickled each other under the arms ; drew pictures on, their 
slates and upset the inkstands over their copy-books. The 
bigger boys and girls threw saucy notes at each other across 
the whole breadth of the school-room. They came to her with 
" sums" which she found herself unable to solve ; they read 
with loud, shrill voices and shocking pronunciation ; and when 
the hour for dismissal came, instead of retiring quietly, they 
sprang from their benches with frightful whooping and rushed 
tumultuously out of the house. The " beautiful humanity" of 
the occupation, which she had heard so extolled, burst like a 
painted bubble, leaving no trace ; the '^ moral suasion," on 
which she relied for maintaining discipline, failed her utterly ; 
the " reciprocal love" between teacher and pupil, which she 
fancied she would develop in the highest degree, resolved it- 
self into hideous contempt on the one side and repugnance on 
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the othe)*< She was finally mdebted to otie of the biggest ftUid 
eoarsest of the boys — a fellow who almost made her trembto 
every time he came near her^-for sufficient help to prevent 
the school frotn falling into chaos before the fortnight came to 
an end. This boy, who was the bully of the school, and whoM 
Yoioe had a cracked hoars^iess denoting the phase of develop^ 
tident through which he was passings was impressed with a 
vague reispect for her curls md her coiftplexion, and chivalroiUh 
ly threw his induenoe^ including his Asts, on h^r side. It was 
not pleasant, however, to hear the oldef girls giggle and whis- 
pet when he came : ^^ There's the mistfess's beau T 

Bute, also, increased in Value in proportion as he became 
inaccessible. She confessed to herself that no masculine eyes 
had ever looked at her with such honest t^derness as his : and 
ihey were handsome eyes, whatever his nose might be. She 
had always liked to hear his voice, too, in the old time: now 
it was no longer the same. It was changed to Aer, and she 
had not imagined that the change oOttld make hei* so f estless 
and unhappy. Stilly she did not a^nit to herself that she really 
loved him : their intercourse had had none Of that sentimental 
poetic coloring— that aijnosphere Of sighs, mnrmurs, thrills^ and 
silent raptures-^which she fancied should accompany Love. 
He was even coarsely material enough to sneer at the idea of * 
** kindred spirits !" Yet he loved hef , foi* all that ; she fdt it 
in his altered manner, as she had never f<^t it before* 

The unexpected shock of the news which Mr^ Waldo com- 
municated to her was a sudden betrayal of herself. Had she 
possessed the least powei* of introversion, she would have been 
!unazed at it* Bui h^ natm*e was not broad enough to em- 
brace more than a single sensation. The burst of tears and 
the impulse to offer hei^ Services oame together, and all that 
she felt was: ^'If Bute dies^ I shall be wretched/' She con- 
tinued to repeat this to hefsel^ oa her way to the Widow 
Thurston's, adding 5 <*ril do my best to save him and his 
stepmother, and I don't care Who loiOWS it, and I don't care 
what they say." 
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" Why, what's the matter, child ?" exclaimed the widow, as 
jSfiss Dilworth walked into the sitting-room, erect, determined, 
and with a real expression on her usually vapid face. 

The latter explained her purpose, not without additional 
tears. " Nobody else would be likely to go," she said : "they 
would be afraid of catching the fever. But I'm not afraid : 
I've seen the like before : I may be of use, and I ought to be 
there now." 

The widow looked at her with a gentle scrutiny in her eyes, 
which made Miss Dilworth drop her lids for the first time and 
bring forward her curls from behind her ears. The glance 
changed to one of tender sympathy, and, checking a sigh which 
would have brought a memory with it, the old woman said : 

"I think thee's right." 

Thus encouraged, the necessary preparations were soon 
made, and in an hour from that time Miss Carrie Dilworth was 
at Lakeside. 

The negress, who knew her, received her with a mixture of 
rejoicing and grief: "Bress de Lord, honey!" she exclaimed; 
" things is goin' bad. I'se mighty glad you come. Somebody's 
got to see to 'um, all de time, an' de cookin' mu^ be 'tended 
to, ye knows." 

Mrs. Babb, after a long sleep, was again awake, but in a 
state of physical prostration which prevented her from leaving 
her bed. Her anxiety lest Arbutus should not receive the 
proper care, aggravated her condition. She kept his medicines 
on a chair by her bedside, and demanded constant reports of 
him, which neither Patrick nor Melinda could give with suf- 
ficient exactness to satisfy her. 

Miss Dilworth, somewhat nervously, ascended the kitchen 
stairs and entered the housekeeper's room. But the sight of 
the haggard, bony face, the wild restlessness in the sunken 
eyes, and the thin gray hair streaming loosely from the queer, 
old-fashioned night-cap, restored her courage through the in- 
spiration of pity. She went forward with a quick, light step, 
and stooped down beside the bed. 
13* 
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«*I have come to help, Mm. Babb," ihe said. 

^'Help, eh?" anawered the hoasekeeper^ in A weak) liiidty 
voice ; " well — Tye got to take any help that comes. Hiard 
pushed, it seema. Thought you didn't keer about none of us. 
•What are you good for, anyhow ?'* 

I ^* rye helped nurse before, Mrs. Babb. FQ do iny b^at, if 
you'll let me try. Which medioind do you take ?*' 

The housekeeper lay silent for a while, with her eyes ofii thd 
sempstress's £sice« She was so weak that neither her first 
feeling of astonishment nor her gecond feeling of repugn«ice 
possessed a tithe of their usual force; the sense of her owii 
helplessness OTcrpowered them both. ^* That bottle wit^ thd 
red stu^" she said at last. ^^ A tea4poonM every two hottr». 
Three o'clock, next. Take keer I" she gasped, as Miss Bil- 
worth moved to the chair, ** you'll knock every thing dowii 
with that hair o' youm I" 

The medicines were at last carefully arranged on a ftmaU 
table, the tea-spoonftd administered, the pillows (Shaken up and 
smoothed, and, the invalid having declared herself comfortable^ 
Miss Bilworth slipped out of the rooni« When she returned, 
ten minutes afterwsurds, her lunr wad drawn over her templed 
in masses as smooth as its former condition would allow, and 
fastened in a knot behind. The change was nevertheless an • 
advantageous one ; it gave her an air of ik>ber womanhood 
which she had never before exhibited. The old woman 
noticed it at once, but said nothing. Her eyes continually 
Wandered to the door, and she was growing restless. 

" Shall I go and see how he is ?" whispered Miss Carrie. 

A strong expression of dislike passed over the housekeeper *a 
ftce. For a few minutes she did not Bpeak ; then, as no one 
oame, she finally grojkued : "I can't go myself." 

Miss Carrie opened the door of Bute's room with a beating 
heart. The curtains Were down, to keep out the afternoon 
sun, and a dim yellow light filled the chamber. The air was 
dose, i^d impregnated with a pungent etherous smell. In an 
old arm-chair, near the bed, sat Patrick, dozing* But that 
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shorn head, that palo, thin &oe, and lean, hanging armt did 
they really belong to Bute? She approached on tiptoe, 
holding her breath, and stood beside him. A rush of tender- 
ness, such as she had never felt towards any man, oame oyer 
her. She longed to lay the wasted head on her bosom, and 
brmg back color into the cheeks from the warmth of her own 
heart. He turned and muttered, with half<<slosed eyes, as if 
neither asleep nor awake, and even when she gently took the 
hand that lay on the coverlet, the listless fingers did not ac- 
knowledge hw touch. Once be looked full in her face, but 
vacantly, as if not even seeing h^. 

A horrible fear came over her. ^^ Is he worse ?" she whis- 
pered to the Irishman. 

"No, he*s no wurrse. Miss— ^naybe a bit better than he 



** When must he have his medicine ?" 

^ I've jist guv* it to him. He'll be quieter now. Could ye 
stay here and luve me go to the barm for an hour, jist ?'' 

Miss Oarrie reported to the housekeeper, and then relieved 
Patrick. She noiselessly moved the arm-chair nearer the bed, 
seated herself, and took Bute's feverish hand in her own. 
From time to time she moistened his parched lips and cooled 
his throbbing temples. His restless movements ceased and be 
lay still, though in a state of torpor, apparently, rather than 
sleep. It was pitiful to see him thus, stripped of his lusty 
strength, his red blood &ded, the strong fibres of his frame 
weak and lax,, and the light of human intelligence gone from 
his eye. His helplessness and unconsciousness now, brought 
into strong relirfthe sturdy, homely qualities of his mind and 
heart : the solemn gulf between the two conditions disclosed 
his real value. Miss Dilworth felt this without thinMng it, 
as she sat beside him, yearning, with all the power of her 
limited nature, for one look of recognition, though it expressed 
no kindness for her ; one rational word, though it might not 
belong to the dialect of love. 

No such look, no such word, came. The hour slowly 
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dragged oat its length ; Patrick came back and she retnmed 
to the housekeeper's room. The physician paid a second visit in 
the evening, expressed his satisfaction with her nursing, thus 
&r, and intrusted her with the entire care of administering 
the medicines. He advised her, however, not to be wasteful ' 
of her strength at the outset, as the patients would not soon 
be able to dispense with careful watching. It was arranged 
that the old negress should occasionally relieve her at night. 
In regard to the invalids, he confessed that he had some hope 
of Bute's recovery; in a day or two the crisis of the fever 
would be over ; but Mrs. Babb, though her attack was much 
less violent, inspired him with solicitude. The apathetic con- 
dition of her system continued, in spite of all his efforts, and 
the strong will which might have upheld her, seemed to be 
suddenly broken. 

Miss Dilworth flilfilled her duties with an astonishing 
patience and gentleness. Even the old housekeeper, no longer 
seeing the curls and drooping eyelids, or hearing the childish 
affectation of the voice, appeared to regard her as a different 
creature, and finally trusted the medicines implicitly to her 
care. On the day after her arrival, Bute, whose wan fece and 
vacant eyes haunted her with a strange attraction, fell into 
a profound sleep. All that night he lay, apparently lifeless, 
but for the faint, noiseless breath that came from his parted 
lips. He could not be aroused to take his medicines. When 
this was reported to Mrs. Babb, she said, as sternly as her 
weakness would permit: ''Let him alone I It's the tumin' 
p'int ; he'll either die or git well, now." 

This remark only increased Miss Dilworth's anxiety. Fifty 
dmes during the night she stole into his room, only to find 
him motionless, senseless as before. Patrick took advantage 
of the quiet to sleep, and snored loud and hard in his arm- 
chair. Once, moved by an impulse which she could not 
resist, she stooped down and kissed the sick man's forehead. 
The touch of her lips was light as a breath, but she rose, 
trembling and blushing at herself, and slipped out of the room. 
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" Quiet— nothing but quiet as long m he deeps l" said the 
physician, next morning. Patrick was excluded from the 
room, because, although he pulled off his boots, there were 
two or three planks in the floor which creaked under his 
weight. Miss Dilworth silently laid a row of bed-room rugs 
from the door to the bedside, and went and came as if on 
down, over the enormous tufted roses. No sound entered the 
room but that of the summer wind in the boughs of the 
nearest elm. Hour after hour of the clouded August day 
went by, and still no change in the sleeper, unless an 
increascMi sofibness in his listless hand^ as she cautiously 
touched it. 

Towards sunset, after a restless day, Mrs. Babb fell asleep^ 
and Miss Dilworth went into Bute's room and seated herself 
in the ehabr. The prolonged shunber frightened her. " Oh," 
she said to herself^ ^ what would I do if he was to die. I've 
treated him badly, and he would never know that Tm sorry 
for it — never know that — that I love him I Yes, I know it 
now when it's too late. If he were well, he^s done loving me 
as he used to— but he won't get wdl : he'll die and leave me 
wretched !" 

As these words jmssed through her mind, while she leaned 
forward, with her face close to that of the invalid, she sudr 
denly noticed a (^ange in his breathing. Its faint, regular 
character was interrupted: it ceased a moment, and then his 
breast heaved with a deeper inspiration. " Oh, he's dying I" 
she whispered to herself in despair. Stooping down, she 
kissed his fcrehead passionately, while her tears dropped iast 
upon it. His arm moved ; she rose, and met the glance of his 
open eyee— dear, tender, happy, wondering, but not with the 
blank wonder of delirium. It was Bute's sdf that looked at her 
— ^it was Bute's first, faithful love that first came to the surface 
from the very depth of his heart, before any later memory 
could thrust itself between. He had felt the kiss on his fore- 
head : his eyes drew iier, she knew not how, to his lips. His 
right arm lifted itself to her neck and held the kiss a moment 
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£Eist: then it stid back agsdn, and she sank into the chair, 
covering her &ce with her hands, and weeping. 

After a while Bute's voice came to her — weak and gentle, 
bat with its natural tone. *^ Carrie," said he, ^^ what is it ? 
What's happened?" 

** Oh, Bute," she answered, ** you've been very sick : you've 
been out of your head. And Mrs. Babb's sick too, and Pve 
come to take care of you both. I thought you were going to 
die, Bute, and now you're going to get well, and Fm so glad — 
BO happy !" 

" Why are you glad, Carrie ? Why did you come ?" he 
asked, with an echo of the old reproach in his voice. The 
memory of his disappointment had already returned. 

Nothing was further from Miss Dilworth's mind than a re- 
sort to her former arts. She was too profoundly and solenmly 
moved: she would tell the truth, as if it were her own dying 
hour. She took her hands from her face, lifted her head, and 
looked at him. " Because I have treated you badly, Bute," 
she said: ''because I trifled with you wickedly. I wanted 
to make some atonement, and to hear you say you forgive 
me." 

She paused. EQs eyes were fixed on hers, but he did not 
answer. 

" Can you forgive me, Bute ?" she faltered. " Try to do it, 
because I love you, though I don't expect you to love me any 
more." 

'' Carrie!" he cried. A new tint came to his face, a new 
light to his eye. His hand wandered towards her on the 
coverlet. 

" Carrie," he repeated, feebly grasping her hand with his 
fingers and drawing her towards him, " once't more, now /" In 
the kiss that followed there was forgiveness, answering love, 
and a mutual compact for the ftituVe. 

"You've brought me back ag'in to life," he murmured, 
closing his eyes, while two bright tears crept out from under 
the lids. She sat beside him, holding his hand. He seemed 
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too weak to say more, and thus ten minutes silently -^assed 
away. 

"TeU me how it happened," said Bute, finally. "Where's 
Mother Forty?" 

" I must go to her at once !" cried Miss Dil worth, starting 
up. " She's worrying herself to death on your account. And 
the doctor said if you got awake you were to keep quiet, and 
not talk. I must go, Bute : do lie still and try to sleep till 
I come back. Oh, we oughtn't to have said any thing !" 

" What we've said won't do me no harm," he murmured, 
with a patient, happy sigh. "Go, then, Carrie: Til keep 
quiet." 

Miss Dilworth went into the housekeeper's room so much 
more swiftly than usual that the latter was awakened by the 
rustling of her dress. She started and turned her head with 
a look of terror in her eyes. 

"Oh, Mrs. BabbI" cried the sempstress: "Bute's awake 
at last. And his mind's come back to him I And he says he'U 
get well I" 

The old womian trembled visibly. Her bony hands were 
dasped under the bed-clothes and her lips moved, but no 
audible words came from them. Then, fixing her eyes on the 
face of the kneeling girl, she asked : " What have you been 
Srsayin' to him?" 

Miss Dilworth involuntarily drooped her lids and a deep 
color came into her face. " I asked him," she answered, " to 
forgive me for my bad behavior towards him." 

"Nothin'else?" 

" Tes, Mrs. Babb, I said he could do it now, because I love 
him." 

"You do, do ye?" 

" Tes, and he has forgiven me." 

"Hnhl" 

With this, her customary snort, when she was not prepared 
to express a decided opinion, the housekeeper closed her eyes 
and seemed to meditate. Presently, however, she turned her 
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head, and Bfdd, rather sternly, though without any signs of 
bitteraess : 

** Go Vay now, gal I I want to be alone a apelL'' 

Miss Dilworth obeyed. When she returned, at the time 
appointed for administering the medicine, Mrs. Babb had re- 
sumed her state of passiye patience. She made no further 
mquiries about the conyersation which had taken plaoe, nor 
about any which took place afterwards. A change had come 
over her whole nature. She lay for hours, with her eyes open, 
without speaking, evidently without suffering, yet keenly 
aHve to every thing that took place. She took her medicines 
mechanically, with an idr of listless obedience to the orders of 
the physician, and without any apparent result. Stimulants 
and sedatives alike fidled to produce their customary eflfeot 
From day to day she grew weaker, and the physidan finally 
declared that, unless she could be roused and stirred in soma 
way, to arrest the increasing prostration, he could do nothing 
for her. As the knowledge of the &vorable change in Bute's 
case had left her as before, there was little hope that any 
further source of excitement remained. 

As for Bute, he rallied with a rapidity which amazed ths 
physician, who ascribed to an unusual vitality of his own the 
life which the invalid had really drawn from another. Th« 
only difficulty now was, to retard his impatient convaleacence^ 
and Miss Dilworth was obliged to anticipate her conjugal au- 
thority and enjoin silence when he had still a thousand happy 
questions left unasked and unanswered. When that authority 
failed, she was forced to absent herself from the room, on the 
plea of watching Mrs. Babb. His impatience, in such case, 
was almost as detrimental as his loquacity, and the little 
sempstress was never at ease except when he slept. 

After passing a certain stage in the fever, the housekeeper 
began to sink rapidly. Her mind, nevertheless, made feeble 
efforts to retain its ascendency — efforts which reacted on her 
body and completed the ruin of its &culties. One day she as- 
tonished Miss Dilworth by rising in hei^ bed with a violent effort. 
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'^I must go and see him I" she said: ^'help me into his 
room I" 

"Oh, you cannot!" cried Mss DU worth, supporting her 
with one arm around her waist. "lie down: you are not 
strong enough. He will be able to come to you in a day or 
two." 

"No, no I to-day I" gasped the housekeeper. "laVt cer- 
tain o' knowin' him to-morrow, or o' bein* able to say to 
him what Tve got to say." Thereupon her temporary 
strength gave way, and she sank down on the bed in a fitt- 
ing state. 

After she had somewhat revived, Miss Dilworth took coim- 
sel with herself, and soon came to a decision. She went down 
stairs and summoned Patrick, who carefully wrapped up Bute 
and placed him in the arm-chair. She herself then assisted in 
carrying him into the housekeeper's room, and placing him. by 
the bedside. A look of unspeakable fondness came over Mrs. 
Babb's haggard face ; the tears silently flowed from her eyes 
and rolled down the wrinkles in her hollow cheeks. 

" Cheer up. Mother Forty," said Bute, who was the first to 
speak. "Pm gittin' on famous' and '11 soon be round again." 

"It's as it should be. Arbutus," she whispered, hoarsely, 
catching her breath between the words ; "the old 'un '11 go 
and the young 'un '11 stay. T had to be one of us." 

" Don't say that ; we'll take care of you — Carrie and me. 
Won't we, Carrie ?" 

" Yes, Bute," said Carrie, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Babb looked from one to another, but without any 
sign of reproof. She feebly shook her head. " What must be 
must," said she; "my time's come. P'raps I sha'n't see you 
no more. Arbutus. Maybe I ha'n't done my duty by you 
always ; maybe Pve seemed hard, once't and a while, but I 
meant it for your good, and I don't want you to have any hard 
thoughts ag'in me when Pm gone." 

" Mother Forty 1" cried Bute, his eyes filling and overflow- 
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kigy ^ God koaws I baVt nothin' ag'in jon I YoaVe been 
as good to me as yon knowed how ; it's me that^s been rougli, 
und forgitfiil o' hoir jon took oare a' me when I was a little 
boy. Don't talk that a^way now, doa't ?* 

'( Do yoQ really mean it, Arbntos ? Do yon f^giye me mf 
trespasses, as I forgive them that trespass agi'n me ? Can I go 
to Jsifioa and say Fve done my dnty by yoa?^ 

Bute oould noit answer : he was crying like a ohild. He 
slid forward in the obair. Miss Dilworth put her ana aroinid 
hm waist to steady him^ and they sank down together on tb^ 
knees beside the bed. Bute's head fell forward on the coYwIet. 
Tb» housekeeper placed both her hands upon it. 

^'Take my blessin', diildl" she ssdd, in a feebler roiee. 
" Tou've been a good boy. Arbutus. TU tell Aer, and M tell 
your mother. Maybe FU have a seat betwixt her and Jason* 
AQ I have'U be yourn. But you mustn't stay here : say good- 
by to me and go.'* 

" Will you bles» me, with him ?" faltered Miss Carrie. 

The lefb hand slowly mored to her head, and rested thei^; 
^' Be a good wife to him when the lime ocHoes, and PH bless 
you alwaya. There a'n't many like him, and I hope yoo 
kaow it" 

" I do kaow it,"^ she sobbed ; " there'a nobwfy like him.'*' 

'' I want yoQ to lesre the money where it is," said ^e 
housekeeper, *^emA enly draw the interest. You'll ha^ne an 
easier time of it in your old days than what Pvebad; but I 
don't begrudge it to you. 1%^ time y<m were goia'^Hsay 
good-hy, child!" 

The sesapetrese, smaJl aa she was, lifted Bute until his feeler- 
mother could catch MEid hold hie head to her bosom. Tk^i^ 
for the first time in his ronemtonee, she kissed iam, once, 
twice, not with any yiolent outl^urst of feeMng, but with a 
tender grimtj as if it were a necessary duty, the omission ci 
which would not be agreeable to Jaeoo Balob. Then die 
turned over on the pillow, saying ** Amen !" and was silent. 
Patrick waa summoned and Bute was q>eedHy replaced in his 
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own bed, where Miss Dilworth left him to resnme her place 
by the housekeeper's side. 

But that same night, about midnight, Mrs. Babb died. 
She scarcely spoke again after her interview with Bute, except 
to ask, two hours later, whether he seemed to be any the 
worse on account of it. On being told that he was sleeping 
quietly, she nodded her bead, straightened her gaunt form as 
well as she was able, and clasped her fingers together over her 
breast. Uras she lay, as if already dead, her strong eyebrows, 
her hooked nose, and her sharp chin marking themselves with 
ghastly distinctness as the cheeks grew more hdlow and the 
dosed eyes sank deeper in th^r sockets. Towards midnight a 
change in her breatMsg alarmed Miss Dihrortb. She hastily 
called the old negress, who was sleeping on the kitchen settee. 

•' Honey," said the latter, in an awe-struck whisper, as i^ 
stood by the bedside, ^bM^ a-goin* ^t. 8be sooo see da 
glory. Don't you wish far her to stay, 'case dat'll interfere 
wid her goin^" 

Her breath grew fainter, and came at loBger intervals, but 
the moment when it ceased passed unnoticed by either of the 
watchers. Melinda first recognized the presence of Death. 
•* Ton go an* lay down," she said to Miss Carrie. " You csoiH 
do no good now. I'll stay wid her till momin'.'* 

The sempstress obeyed, for she was, m truth, wretchedly 
weary. For the remainder ot the night Mdinda sat on a low 
dtair beside the eorpse^ swingrag her body backwards and 
forwards as she erooned, in a h>w voice: 

** De strteta is pvrad wid gold, 
Obor OB dft uddar slion." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

▼ASIOTTS CHANGES, BUT UTTLB PBOGBBSS IN THB BTOBT. 

As soon as the news of Mrs. BabVs death became known, 
the neighbors hastened to Lakeside to offer their help. The 
necessary arrangements for the funeral were qoietlj and 
speedily made, and, on the second day afterwards, the body of 
the housekeeper was laid beside that of Jason Babb, in the- 
Presbyterian churchyard at Ptolemy, where he had been 
slumbering for the last twenty-three years. The attendance 
was very large, for all the farmers' wires in the valley had 
known Mrs. Babb, and still held her receipts for cakes, pre- 
serves, and pickles in high esteem. The Reverends Styles 
and Waldo made appropriate remarks and prayers at the 
grave, so that no token of respect was wanting. All the 
neighbors said, as they drove homewards, "The funeral was a 
credit to her.'' Her spirit must have smiled in stem satis&o- 
tion, even from its place by Jason's side, and at the feet of 
Mrs. Dennison, as it looked down and saw that her last un- 
conscious appearance among mortals was a success. 

Miss Dil worth took counsel of her friends, Hannah Thurston 
and Mrs. Waldo, on the day of the funeral. She confessed to 
them, with returning misgivings, what had taken place be- 
tween Bute Wilson and herself, and was a little surprised at 
the hearty gratification which they both expressed. 

"How glad I ami" cried Mrs. Waldo; "it is the very 
thing!" 

" Yes," said Hannah Thurston, in her grave, deliberate man- 
nei*, " I think you have made a good choice, Carrie," 
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If any spark of Miss Caroline Dilworth's old ambition still 
burned among the ashes of her dreams, it was extingoished at 
that moment. The prophets of reform were thenceforth dead 
to her. She even took a consolation in thinking that if her 
wish had been fulfilled, her foture position might have had its 
embarrassments. She might have been expected to sympa- 
thize with ideas which she did not comprehend — ^to make use 
of new shibboleths before she had learned to pronounce them 
— to counterfeit an intelligent appreciation when most con- 
scious of her own incompetency. Now, she would be at ease. 
Bute would nevet discover any deficiency in her. She spoke 
better English and used finer words than he did, and if she 
made a mistake now and then, he wouldn't even notice it. 
With the disappearance of her curls her whole manner had 
become more simple and natural. Her little affectations broke 
out now and then, it is true, but they had already ceased to be 
used as bidts to secure a sentimental interest. There was even 
hope that her attadmient to Bute would be the means of de- 
veloping her somewhat slender stock of common-sense. 

*^ Bute says we must be married as soon as he gets well,'* 
she said : " he won't wait any longer. Is there any harm in 
my staying here and taking care of him until he's entirely out 
of danger ?" 

Mrs. Waldo reflected a moment. "Certainly none until 
Mr. Woodbury returns," she said. " Mr. Waldo has answered 
his letter to Bute, which came this morning. If he leaves 
Saratoga at once, he will be here in three or four days. The 
doctor says you are an admirable nurse, and that is reason 
enough why you should not leave at present." 

"The oUier reason oug^h^ to be enough," said Hannah 
Thurston. "She owes a wife's duty towards him now, when 
he needs help which she can give. I am sure Mr. Woodbury 
will see it in the same light. He is noble and honorable." 

"Why, Hannah!" cried Mrs. Waldo, "I thought you and 
be were ae far apart as the opposite poles I" 

" Perhaps we are^ in our views of certain subjects," was the 
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qniet reply. ^' I can, nevertheleBs, properly estimate his ohai 
acter as a man." 

Mrs. Waldo suppressed a sigh. ^'If you could only esti 
mate your own trae character as a woman I'' she thought. 

Miss Dilworth's duties were now materially lightened. Hu 
danger of further contagion had passed, and some one of the 
neighhors came every day to assist her. Bute only reqnired 
stimulating medicines, and the usual care to prevent a relapse, 
of which there seemed to be no danger. He began to recover 
bib healthful sleep at night, and his nurse was thus enabled to 
keep up her strength by regular periods of rest. Once or 
twice a day she allowed him to talk, so long as there was no 
appearance of excitement or fatigue. These half-hours were 
the happiest Bute had ever known. To the delicious languor 
and peace of convalescence, was added the active, ever-renewed 
bliss of his restored love, and the promises which it whispered* 
He delighted to call Miss Carrie, in anticipation, '^Little 
wife !" pausing, each time he did so, to look for the blush 
which was sure to come, and the smile on the short red lips, 
which was the sweetest that ever visited a woman's face. Of 
course it was. 

One day, nevertheless, as he lay looking at her, and think- 
ing how much more steady and sensible she seemed since her 
curls were gathered up — ^how much more beautiful the ripples 
of light brown hair upon her temples — a cloud came over his 
face. "Carrie," he Baid, "there's one thought worries me, and 
I want you to put it straight, if you can. S'pose I hadn't got 
sick, — s'pose I hadn't lost my senses, would you ever ha' come 
to your'n ?" 

She was visibly embarrassed, but presently a flitting roguish 
expression passed over her face, and she answered : ^' Would 
you have given me a chance to do it, Bute ?" 

"Likely not," said he. "You spoke plain enough last win- 
ter, and 'twasn't for me to say the first word, after that. 
When a man's burnt his fingers once't, he keeps away from 
the fire. But I want to know why you come to take keer o' 
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me.and Mother Forty. Was it only because you were sorry, 
and wanted to pay me for my disappointment in that way? 
Can you lay your hand on your heart and say there was any 
thing more ?" 

Miss Carrie inmiediately laid her hand on her heart " Yes, 
Bute," she said, '^ there was something more. I was begin- 
ning to find it out, before, but when I heayd you were so bad, 
it came all at once." 

"Look here, Carrie," said Bute, still very earnestly, although 
the cloud was beginning to pass away, "some men have hearts 
hke shuttlecocks, banged back and forth from one gal to an- 
other, and none the wuss of it. But I a'n't one of 'em. When- 
ever I talk serious, I 'xpect to be answered serious. I believe 
what you say to me. I believed it a'ready, but I wanted to be 
double sure. Tou and me have got to live together as man 
and wife. Twon't be all skylarkin' : we've got to work, and 
help one another, and take keer o' others besides, if things goes 
right. What'U pass in a gal, won't pass in a married woman : 
you must get shut o' your coquettm' ways. I see you've took 
the trap out o' your hair, and now you must take it out o' your 
eyes. Ta'n't that it'll mean any thing any more — ^if I thought 
it did, rd feel like killin' you — but it won't look right." 

"Tou mustn't mind my foolishness, Bute," she answered, 
penitently, " and you mustn't think of Seth Wattles 1" 

"Seth be — con-sarridr Bute exclaimed. "When I see you 
pickin' up dead frogs, FU believe you like to shake hands with 
Seth I Fve got agreeabler thoughts than to have him in ray 
head. Well — ^I don't bear no grudge ag'in him now ; but I 
can't like him." , 

" I don't like him either. Fancy such a fellow as he think- 
ing himself good enough for Hannah Thurston I There's no 
man good enough for her I" | 

" like enough she thinks herself too good for any man,' 
Bute remarked. " But them a'n't the women, Carrie, that a 
man wants to marry. It'll be a lucky woman that gits Mr. 
Max." 
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^Oh, I mofft go and see to Mr. Woodbmy's foomr' cried 
Hjai Dil worth, starting up. ^ Perbaps heU oome thu very 
day. Then I suppose I most go away. Bate." 

^I hope not, Carrie. I wouldn't mind bein' a Ut sicker fiv 
s day or two, o' purpose to keep you here. What! are you 
goin' away in that £sishion. Little Wife?" 

Miss Dilworth darted back to the bedside, stooped down, 
like a humming-bird presenting its bill to a rather large flow- 
er, and was about to shoot off again, when Bute caught her by 
the neck and substituted a broad, firm kiss, fuU ci oooaial&acy 
and flavor, for the little sip she had given him. 

^ Hiat's comforting" said he. ^^ I thank the Lord my mouth 
aVt as little as your'n," 

Before night, Mr. Woodbury arrived, having taken a carriage 
at Tiberius and driven rapidly over the hills. Mr. Waldo's letter, 
announcing Bate's dangerous condition and Mrs. Babb's death, 
had greatly startled and shocked hinu Bis summer tour was 
nearly at an end, and he at once determined to return to Lake- 
aide for the autumn and winter. He was not surprised to find 
his household in charge of JtCsa Dilworth, for the news had 
already been communicated to him. She met him at the door, 
blasbing and slightly embarrassed, for she scaredy felt herself 
entitled to be ranked among his acquaintances, and the cahn 
reserve of his usual manner had always overawed her. 

^' I am very glad to find yon still here. Miss Dilworth," he 
said, pressing her hand warmly; ^how can I repay you for 
your courage and kindness ? Bute — ?" 

''He is much better. Sir. He is e xp ec ting you: will you 
walk up and see him ?" 

<' Immediately. I sappose I ought not to carry all this dust 
with me. I will go to my room first." 

<' It is ready, Sir," said Miss Dilworth. *^ Let me have your 
ooat." 

Before Woodbury had finished washing his foce and handS) 
and brushing the white dost of the highway out of his hair, 
there was a light tap on the door. He opened it and beheld 
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his coat, neatly dusted and folded, confronting liim on the back 
of a chair. Bute's room he found in the most perfect order. 
The weather had been warm, dry, and still, and the window 
furthest from the bed was open. The invalid lay, propped up 
with two extra pillows, awaiting him. Woodbury was at first 
shocked by his pale, wasted fece, to which the close-cut hair 
gave a strange, ascetic character. His eyes were sunken, but 
still bright and cheerful, and two pale-blue sparks danced in 
them as he turned his head towards the door. 

" Bute, my poor fellow, how are you ? I did not dream this 
would have happened," said Woodbury, taking the large, 
spare hand stretched towards him. 

. *' Oh, Fm doin' well now, Mr. Max. 'Twas queer how it 
come — all 't once't, without any warnin'. I knowed nothin' 
about it till I was past the danger.*' 

"And Mrs. Babb^was she sick long? Did she suffer 
much?" 

"I don't think she suffered at all: she was never out of her 
head. She seemed to give up at the start, I'm told, and all 
the medicines she took was no use. She jist made up her mind 
to die, and she always had a strong will, you know, Mr. Max." 
Bute said this quietly and seriously, without the least thought 
of treating the memory of his foster-mother lightly. 

" She had a good nurse, at least," said Woodbury, " and you 
seem to be equally fortunate." 

" Well, I guess I am," answered Bute, his face on a broad 
grin, and with more color in it than he had shown for many 
days. "I've had the best o' nussin', Mr. Max. Not but 
what Pat and Mr. Merryfield was as kind as they could be — 
'twasn't the same thing. And I may as well out with it 
plump : there's no nuss quite ek'l to a man's own wife." 

** Wife I" exclaimed Woodbury, in amazement. 

" Well — no — ^not jist yit," stammered Bute ; "but she will 
be as soon as I git well enough to marry. I'd been hankerin' 
after her for these two years, Mr. Max., but it mightn't ha' 
come to nothin' ii' I hadn't got sick." 
14 
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" You mean Miss Dilworth, of course?'* 

Bute nodded his head. 

'' Tou astonish me, Bute. I scarcely know her at all, but I 
think you have too much good sense to make a mistake. I 
wish you joy, with all my heart ; and yet" — ^he continued in a 
graver tone, taking Bute's hand, ^^ I shall be ahnost sorry for 
it, if this marriage should deprive me of your services on the 
form." 

" How ?" cried Bute, instantly recovering his former pale- 
ness, ^' do you mean, Mr. Max., that you wouldn't want me 
afterwards ?" 

" No, no, Bute ! On the contrary, I should be glad to see 
you settled and contented. But it is natural, now, that you 
should wish to have a farm of your own, and as Mrs. Babb's 
legacy wiU enable you to buy a small one, I thought——" 

" Bless you, Mr. Max. I" interrupted Bute, *' it tootdd be a 
small one. What's a few hundred dollars ? Tve no notion o' 
goin' into farmiu' on a ten-acre lot." 

" Mr. Waldo tells me that her property amounts to about 
twenty-seven hundred dollars." 

*' TboerUy — seven — hundred P^ and Bute feebly tried to 
whistle. ** Well — ^Mother Forty always was a cute 'un — ^who'd 
ha' thought it ? And she's left it all to me — she keered a 
mighty sight more for me than she let on." Here something 
rose in his throat and stopped his voice for a moment. ** PU 
do her biddin' by it, that I will 1" he resumed. '' I shaU leave 
it out at interest, and not touch a cent of the capital. Time 
enough for my children to draw that. Oh, Mr. Max., now the 
Lord may jist send as many youngsters to me and Carrie, as 
Jle pleases I" 

A dim sensation, like the memory of a conquered sorrow, 
weighed upon Woodbury's heart for an instant, and passed 
away. 

** I know when I'm well off," Bute went on. " Fm content- 
ed to stay as I am : every thing on the farm — the horses, th' 
oxen, the pigs, the fences, the apple-trees, the timber-land -- 
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Beems to me as much mine as it is your'n. If I had a farm o' 
my own, it'd seem strange like, as if it belonged to somebody 
else. I've got the hang of every field here, and know )ist what 
it'll bring. I want to make a good livin' : I don't deny that; 
but if I hold on to what I've got now, and don't run no resks, 
and put out th' interest ag'in every year, it'll roll up jist about 
as fast and a darned sight surer, than if I was to set up for my- 
self. If you're willin', Mr. Max., we can fix it somehow. If 
the tenant-house on the 'Naoreon road was patched up a little, 
it'd do for the beginnin'." 

" We can arrange it together, Bute," said Woodbury, rising. 
"Now you have talked long enough, and must rest. I wUl 
see you again before I go to bed." 

As Miss Dil worth, at his request, took her seat at the table 
and poured out the tea, Woodbury looked at her with a new 
interest. He had scarcely noticed her on previous occasions, and 
hence there was no first impression to be removed. It seemed 
to him, indeed, as if he saw her for the first time now. The 
ripples in her hair caught the light ; her complexion was un- 
usually fair and fi'esh; the soft green of her eyes became 
almost brown under the long lashes, and the mouth was infan- 
tine in shape and color. A trifle of affectation in her manner 
did not disharmonize with such a face ; it was natural to her, 
and would have been all the same, had she bein eighty years 
old instead of twenty-six. With this affectation, however, 
were combined two very useful qualities — a most scrupulous 
neatness and an active sense of order. " Upon my soul, it is 
Lisette herself," said Woodbury to himself, as he furtively 
watched her airs and movements. Who would have expected 
to find so many characteristics of the Parisian grisette in one 
of our staid Ajnerican communities ? And how astonishing, 
could he have known it, her ambitious assumption of Hannah 
Thurston's views I It was a helmet of Pallas, which not only 
covered her brow, but fell forward over her saucy retrous86 
nose, and weighed her slender body half-way to the earth. 

She fdt his scrutiny, and performed her tea-table duties with 
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two spots of bright color in her cheeks. Woodbury knew 
that she saspected what Bute's principal communication to 
him had been, and, with his usual straightforward way of 
meeting a delicate subject, decided to speak to her at once. 
She gave a little start of confusion — ^not entirely natural — as 
he commenced, but his manner was so serious, frank, and re- 
spectM, that she soon felt ashamed of herself and was drawn, 
to her own surprise, to answer him candidly and naturally. 

"Bute has told me. Miss Dilworth," said he, "of your 
mutual understanding. I am very glad of it, for his sake. 
He is an honest and faithful fellow, and deserves to be happy. 
I think he is right, also, in not unnecessarily postponing the 
time, though perhaps I should not think so, if his marriage 
were to deprive me of his services. But he prefers to con- 
tinue to take charge of Lakeside, rather than buy or lease a 
farm for himself I hope you are satisfied with his decision ?" 

"Yes, Mr. Woodbury,*' she answered: "I should not like 
to leave this neighborhood. I have no relatives in the country, 
except an aunt in Tiberius. My brother went to Iowa five 
years ago." 

"Bute must have a home," Woodbury continued. "He 
spoke of my tenant-house, but besides being old and ruinous, 
it is not well situated, either for its inmates, or for the needs 
of the farm. I had already thought of tearing it down, and 
building a cottage on the knoll, near the end of the lane. 
But that would take time, and ^" 

" Oh, we can wait, Mr. Woodbury I" 

He smiled. " I doubt whether Bute would be as ready to 
wait as you, Miss Dilworth. I am a&aid if I were to propose 
it, he would leave me at once. No, we must make some 
other arrangement in the mean time. I have been turning the 
matter over in my mind and have a proposition to make to 
you." 

"To me 1" 

" Yes. Mrs. Babb's death leaves me without a housekeeper. 
My habits are very simple, the household is small, and I see 
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already that you are capable of doing all that will be required. 
Of course you will have whatever help you need ; I ask no- 
thmg more than a general superintendence of my domestic 
affairs until your new home is ready. If you have no ob- 
jection of your own to make, will you please mention it to 
Bute?" 

" Bute will be so pleased !" she cried. " Only, Mr. Wood- 
bury, if it isn't more than I am capable of doing ? K Fm 
able to give you satisfaction !" 

"I shall be sure of your wish to do so, Miss iDilworth,'* 
said "Woodbury, rising from the table ; " and I have the fhr- 
ther guarantee that you will have Bute to please, as well as 
myself." 

He went into the library and lighted a cigar. "Lucky 
f^ow 1" he said to himself with a sigh. ** He makes no in- 
telleotu^ requirements from hia wife, and he has no trouble in 
picking up a nice little creature who is no doubt perfection in 
his eyes, and who will be faithful to him all his days. If she 
doesn't know major from minor ; if she confuses tenses and 
doubles negatives ; if she eats peas with her knife, and trims 
her bonnet with colors at open war with each other ; if she 
never heard of Shakespeare, and takes Petrarch to be the name 
of a mineral — what does he care ? She makes him a tidy 
home ; she understands and soothes his simple troubles ; she 
warms his lonely bed, and suckles the vigorous infants that 
spring from his loins ; she gives an object to his labor, a con- 
tented basis to his life, and a prospect of familiar society in 
the world beyond the grave. Simple as this relation of the 
sexes is for him, he feels its sanctity no less than I. His es- 
pousals are no less chaste ; his wedded honor is as dear, his 
paternal joys as pure. My nature claims all this from woman, 
but, alas 1 it claims more. The cultivated intelligence comes 
in to question and criticize the movements of the heart. Here, 
on one side, is goodness, tenderness, fidelity ; on the other, 
grace, beauty, refinement, intellect — ^both needs must be ful- 
filled. How shall I ever reach this double marriage, except 
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through a blind chance ? Yet here is one woman in wham It 
would be nearly fulfilled, and a strange delusion into wMcA 
she bas fallen warns me to think of her no more I" 

The conscious thread of his thoughts broke o% atid 
loosened themselves into formless reverie. As he roeo to 
visit Bute^s chamber, he paused a moment, thinking : ^' TbaC 
I can analyze her nature thus deliberately, is a proof that I 
not love her." 

Bute was delighted with the new arrangement which Wood- 
bury had proposed to Miss Dilworth. The latter would leave 
in a few days, he said, and spend the subsequent two or three 
weeks before the wedding could take place, at the Widow 
Thurston's. 

"After it's aU over, Mr. Max.," said Bute, "she sliall stay 
here and tend to the house jist as long as you want ; but — 
you won't mind my sayin' it, will you? — ^there's only one 
right kind of a housekeeper for yoi$f and I hope you won't be 
too long a-findin' her." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



JS WHICH HANNAH THTJBSTON MAKES A NEW ACQTTAINTANOB. 



In another week, Bute was able to dispense with the grate- 
iraing which had more than reconciled him to the con- 
of his sick-room. He required no attendance at 
od was able to sit, comfortably pillowed, for a great 
he day. He consumed enormous quantities of chicken- 
ad drank immoderately of Old Port and Albany Ale. 
)ihvorth, therefore, made preparations to leave : she was 
■"obliged to sew for herself, and a proper obedience to cus- 
r required that she should not remain at Lakeside during 
'last fortnight of her betrothal. 

>n the morning of her departure, Woodbury called her 
! lo the library. " You have done me a great service, Miss 
^ /il worth " said he, " and I hope you will allow me to acknowl- 
tdge it by furnishing you with one article which I know will 
nave to be provided." With these words he opened a paper 
parcel and displayed a folded silk, of the most charming tint 
of silver-gray. 

The little sempstress looked at it in speechless ecstasy. 
" It's heavenly I" she at last cried, clasping her hands. " Vm 
obliged to you a thousand times, Mr. Woodbury. It's too 
much, indeed it is 1" 

"Bute won't think so," he suggested. 
She snatched the parcel, and darted up-stairs in three 
bounds. " Oh, Bute I" she cried, bursting into his room, " only 
look at this 1 It's my wedding-dress ! And he's just given it 
to me I" 
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"It's the prettiest thing I ever laid my eyes on," said Bute, 
looking at the silk reverently but not daring to teach it. 
"That's jist like Mr. Max. — ^what did I always tell you about 
him?" 

After Miss Dilworth's departure, the housekeeping was 
conducted, somewhat indifferently, by the old negress. She 
had, however, the one merit of being an admirable cook, and 
Woodbury might have managed to live with her assistance, 
for a fortnight, but for one awkward circumstance. He re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Blake, saying that her husband had 
completed his business in the East and they were preparing 
to leave Saratoga. Would it be still convenient for bJ TP to 
entertain them for a few days at Lakeside, on tlieir return to 
St. Louis? If the illness in his household, which had caUed 
him home so suddenly, still continued, they would, of course* 
forego the expected pleasure ; but if not, they would be the 
more deUghted to visit him, as it was probable they would 
not come to the East the following summer. Would he 
answer the letter at once, as they were nearly ready to leave P 

Woodbury was uncertain what to do in this emergency. 
There was no longer the slightest fear of contagion, and he 
particularly desired the offered visit ; but how could he ent^- 
tain his friends without a housekeeper ? He finally decided 
that it must be arranged, somehow; wrote an affirmative ai^ 
swer, and rode into Ptolemy to post it without delay, first 
calling at the Cimmerian Parsonage to ask tjie advioe of a 
sensible female friend. 

" You see," said he, after stating the diiepcmia to Mrs. Wal- 
do, " now that my tyrant has gone, I widi her back again. A 
despotism is better than no government at all." 

'* Ah, but a republic is better than a despotism 1" she repHed. 
"Do you take my meaning? Fm not certain, after all, that 
the figure is quite correct. But the thing is to find a tempo- 
rary housekeeper. I know of no single disengaged woman in 
Ptolemy, unless it is Miss Ruhaney Gk>odwin, and her mourzir 
ful countenance and habit of sighing, would be very diseouiv 
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aging to your guests, even if she were willing to go. Mrs. Bue 
is a complete intelligence office for Ptolemy servants. Tour 
only chance is to see her." 

"And if that fails?" 

"Then there is no hope. I shall be vexed, for I want to see 
this Mrs. Blake. If it were not for taking care of my good 
husband, I should myself be willing to act as mistress of Lake- 
side for a few days." 

" I knew you would be able to help me !" cried Woodbury, 
joyfully. "Let me add Mr. Waldo to the number of my 
guests. I shall be delighted to have him, and the change may 
be refreshing to him. Besides, you will have us all at the 
Cimmerian Church, if the Blakes remain over a Sunday." 

" You are mistaken, if you supposed that any thing of the 
kind was in my thoughts," said Mrs. Waldo. '* But the pro- 
posal sounds very pleasantly. I am sure we both should enjoy 
it very much, but I cannot accept, you know, before consulting 
with my husband." 

" Leave Mr. Waldo to me." 

The matter was very easily arranged. The clergyman, faith- 
ful to the promise of his teeth, appreciated a generous diet. 
His own table was oftentimes sparely supplied, and he was 
conscious of a gastric craving which gave him discouraging 
views of life. There was no likelihood of any immediate birth 
or death in his congregation, and it was not the season of the 
year when menabers were usually assailed by doubts and given 
to backsliding. More fortunate clergymen went to the water- 
ing places, or even to Europe, to rest their exhausted lungs ; 
why should he not go to Lakeside for a week ? They had no 
servant, and could shut up the parsonage during their absence : 
but the old horse ? 

" Wife, we must get somebody to look after Dobbin," he 
B^d, thoughtfully. 

" Bring Dobbin along," Woodbury laughed, " my old Dick 
will be glad to see him." 

Although neither he nor the Waldos were aware that they 
4* 
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ha<l 8]>o1ven to any one on the subject, the arrangement thai 
had been made was whispered to everybody in Ptolemy be- 
fore twenty-four hours were over. Nothing was known of 
the Blakes, except that they were "fashionable," and those 
who would have been delighted to be in the place of the poor 
clergyman and his wife, expressed their astonishment at the 
conduct of the latter. 

" It's what I call very open communion," said the Rev. Mr. 
Pinchman, of the Campbellite Church. 

Miss Ruhaney Goodwin heaved three of her most monmfhl 
sighs, in succession, but said nothing. 

" Merry-makings so soon after a death in the honse," re- 
marked Mrs. Hamilton Bue : " it's quite shocking to think oL^ 

" Our friend is getting very select," said the Hon. Zeno 
Harder, in his most pompous manner, thereby implying that 
he should not have been overlooked. 

Mr. Grindle, of course, improved Uie opportunity on every 
possible occasion, and before the Blakes had been two days 
at Lakeside, it was reported, in temperance circles, that they 
had already consumed one hundred dollars' worth of wine. 

Had these rumors been known to the pleasant little com- 
munity of Lakeside, they would have added an additional 
hilarity to the genial atmosphere which pervaded the honse. 
But it was quite removed from the clatter of the village gos- 
sip, and by the time such news had gone its rounds, and been 
conveyed to the victim by sympathizing friends, the occasion 
which gave rise, to it had entirely passed away. In our small 
country communities, nothing is so much resented as an indi« 
rect assumption of social independence. A deviation from the 
prevailing habits of domestic life — a disregard for prevailing 
prejudices, however temporary and absurd they may be — a 
visit from strangers who excite curiosity and are not made com- 
mon social property : each of these cu^cumstances is felt as an 
act of injustice, and constitutes a legitimate excuse for assault. 
Since the railroad had reached Tiberius, and the steamer on 
Atauga Lake began to bring summer visitors to Ptolemy, 
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ibis species of despotism had somewhat relaxed, bnt it now 
and then flamed up with the old intensity, and Woodbury 
was too cosmopolitan in his nature not to provoke its ex- 
ercise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo reached Lakeside the day before the 
arrival of the Blakes, and the latter took immediate and easy 
possession of her temporary authority. In addition to Me- 
linda, than Whom no better cook, in a limited sphere of dishes, 
could have been desired, Woodbury had hit upon the singular 
expedient of borrowing a chamber-maid from the Ptolemy 
House. Mrs. Waldo's task was thus rendered light and 
agreeable — ^no more, in fact, than she would have voluntarily 
assumed in any household rather than be idle. It was more 
than a capacity — it was almost a necessity of her nature, to 
manage something or direct somebody. Li the minor details 
her sense of order may have been deficient ; but in regulating 
departments and in general duties she was never at fault. 
Her subordinates instantly felt the bounds she had drawn for 
them, and moved instinctively therein. 

The Blakee were charmed with Lakeside and the scenery 
of the Atauga Valley. Between the boy George and Bute, 
who was now able to sit on the shaded veranda on still, dry 
days, there grew up an immediate friendship. Miss Josephine 
was beginning to develop an interest in poetry and romances, 
and took almost exclusive possession of the library. Mr. 
Blake walked over the fiunn with Woodbury in the forenoons, 
each developing theories of agriculture equally original and 
impracticable, while the Mesdames Waldo and Blake improved 
their acquaintance in house and garden. The two ladies un- 
derstood each other from the start, and while there were some 
points, in regard to which — as between any two women that 
maybe selected — each commiserated the other's mistaken views, 
they soon discovered many reasons for mutual sympathy and 
mutual appreciation. Mrs. Blake had the greater courage, 
Mrs. Waldo the greater tact. The latter had more natural 
grace and pliancy, the former more acquired refinement of 
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maimer. They were alike in the correctness of their instinetfl, 
but in Mrs. Blake the faculty had been more ezqivffltely de- 
vclopedf throagh her greater social experience. It was the 
same air, in the same key, but played an octave higher. Mr& 
Waldo was more inclined to receive her enjoyment of life 
through impulse and immediate sensation ; Mrs. Blake through 
a philosophic discrimination. Both, perhaps, wonld have 
borne misfortune with like calmness ; but the resignation of 
one would have sprung from her temperament, and of the 
other from her reason. The fact that the resemblances in their 
matured womanhood were developed from different bases of 
character, increased the interest and respect which they 
mutually felt. 

On one point, at least, they were heartily in accord ; namely, 
their friendship for Woodbury. Mrs. Blake was familiar,, 
as we have already described, with his early manhood in New 
York, and furnished Mrs. Waldo many interesting particnlars • 
in return for the description which the latter gave of his life 
at Lakeside. They were also agreed that there was too much 
masculine sweetness in him to be wasted on the desert air, and 
that the place, beautiful as it was, could never be an actual 
home until he had brought a mistress to it. 

" He was already chafing under Mrs. Babb's rule," said Mrs. 
Waldo, as they walked up and down the broad garden-alley, 
"and he will be less satisfied with the new housekeeper. 
Bute's wife — as she will be — ^is a much more agreeable per- 
son, and will no doubt try to do her best, but he will get very 
tired of her face and her silly talk. It will be all the worse 
because she has not a single characteristic strong enough for 
him to seize upon and say : This offends me ! You know what 
I mean ?" 

" Perfectly ; and your remark is quite correct. Mr. Wood- 
bury is one of those men who demand positive character, of 
some kind, in the persons with whom they associate. He likes 
fast colors, and this new housekeeper, from your description, 
must be a piece that will fade the longer it is used. In that 
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cose, she will become intderable to lam, though she may riM 
possess one serious fault." '^ 

" That characteristic of his,? said Mrs^ Waldo, '*^is the very 
reason, I think, why it will be difficult for him to find a wife*** 

" By the by," asked Mrs. Blake, pausing in her walk, ** he 
spoke to me, when we m»t on the Saguenay, of one woman, 
here, in your neighborhood, who seems to have made a strong 
impression upon his mind." 

^' It was certainly Hannah Thurston 1" 

'^ He did not give me her name. He seemed to admire her 
sincerely, except in one fatal particular — she is strong-minded." 

" Yes, it is Hannah !" exclaimed Mrs. Waldo. " She is a 
noble girl, and every way worthy of such a man as he — that is, 
if she were not prejudiced against all men." 

"You quite interest me about her. I heard Bessie Stryker 
once, when she lectured in St* Louis, and must confess that, 
while she did not convince mcj I could see very well how 
she had convinced herself. Since then, I have been rather tole- 
rant towards the strong-minded class. The principal mistakes 
they make arise from the fact of their not being married, or of 
having moral and intellectual milksops for husbands. In either 
case, no woman can understand our sex, or the opposite." 

" I have said abnost the same thing to Hannah Thurston," 
Mrs. Waldo remarked. " If she would only take one step, 
the true knowledge would come. But she won't." 

"I suspect she has not yet found her Fate," said Mrs. Blake. 
" Was she ever in love, do you think ?" 

" No, I am sure of it. She has refused two good offers 
of marriage to my knowledge, and one of them was from a 
man who believed in the doctrine of Women's Rights. I can't 
understand her, though I love her dearly, and we have been 
intimate for years." 

** Can you not contrive a way for me to make her acquaint- 
ance ?" 

" Whenever you please. I have no doubt she remembers 
the story Mr. Woodbury told us last winter. I am hostess, 
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now, yon know, and I can invite her to dinner to-morrow, only 
I must ask somebody else. I have it I Mr. Woodbury most 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Styles. It will not do for him to show too 
much partiality to our little sect, and that will keep up the bal- 
ance of civility." 

Woodbury accepted the proposition with more satisfaction 
than he judged proper to express. It was the very object he 
desired to accomplish, yet which he could not himself mention 
vrithout exciting suspicions in the tninds of both the ladies. 
He had not seen Hannah Thurston since his return, and felt a 
strange curiosity to test his own sensations when they should 
meet again. Under the circumstances, the invitation could be 
given and accepted without in the least violating the social 
propriety of Ptolemy. 

The disturbing emotion which had followed her last inter- 
view with Woodbury had entirely passed away from Hannah 
Thurston's mind. Her momentary resolution to avoid seeing 
him again, presented itself to her as a confession of weakness. 
A studied avoidance of his society would be. interpreted as 
springing from a hostility which she did not feel. On the con- 
trary, his culture attracted her : his bearing towards her was 
gratefully kind and respectful, and she acknowledged a certdn 
intellectual pleasure in his conversation, even when it assailed 
her dearest convictions. Her mother's health, always fluctu- 
ating with the season and the weather, had somewhat improved 
in the last calm, warm days of August, and she could safely 
leave her fqr a few hours in Miss Dilworth's charge. The lat- 
ter, indeed, begged her to go, that she might bring back a 
minute account of Bute's grade of convalescence. In short, 
there was no plausible excuse for declining the invitation, had 
she been disposed to seek one. 

It was a quiet but very agreeable dinner-party. Mr. and Mrs. 
Styles were both amiable and pleasantly receptive persons, and 
Mrs. Waldo took care that they shoidd not be overlooked in 
the lively flow of talk. Hannah Thurston, who was seatedbeside 
Mr. Blake and opposite his wife, soon overcame her first timid- 
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ity, and conversed freely and naturally with her new acquaint- 
ances. Woodbury's reception of her had been frank and kind, 
but he had said less to her than on former occasions. Never- 
theless^ she occasionally had a presentiment that his eyes were 
upon her — ^that he listened to her, aside, when he was engaged 
m conversing with his otJher guests. It was an absurd fancy, of 
course, but it constantly returned. 

After dinner, the company passed out upon the veranda, or 
seated themselves under the old oaks, to enjoy the last mellow 
sunshine of the afternoon. Mrs. Blake and Hannah Thurston 
found themselves a little apart from the others — an opportunity 
which the former had sought. Each was attracted towards 
the other by an interest which directed their thoughts to the 
same person, and at the same time restrained their tongues 
from uttering his name. Hannah Thurston had immediately 
recognized in her new acquaintance the same mental poise and 
self-possession, which, in Woodbury, had extorted her unwil- 
ling respect, while it so often disconcerted her. She knew 
that the two were natives of the same social climate, and was 
curious to ascertain whether they shared the same views of 
life — whether, in fact, those views were part of a conventional 
creed adopted by the class to which they belonged, or, in each 
case, the mature conclusions of an honest and truth-seeking 
nature. With one of her own sex she felt stronger: and better 
armed to defend herself Mrs. Blake was not a woman of un- 
usual intellect, but what she did possess was awake and active, 
to its smallest fibre. What she lacked in depth, she made up 
in quickness and clearness of vision. She did not attempt to fol- 
low abstract theories, or combat them, but would let fall, as if 
by accident, one of the sharp, positive truths, with which both 
instinct and experience had stored her mind, and which never 
failed to prick and let the wind out of every bubble blown to- 
wards her. This faculty, added to the advantage of sex, made 
her the most dangerous antagonist Hannah Thurston could 
have met. But the latter, unsuspecting, courted her fate. 
The conversation, commencing with the beauties of the 
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Landscape, brandling thenoe to Ptolemy and its inhabitants, to 
their character, their degree of Uterary cnltiYation, and the 
means of enlightenment which they enjoyed, rapidly and 
naturally approached the one important topic TTftnTifth Thnrs- 
ton mentioned, among other things, the meetings which were 
held in the interest of Temperance, Anti-Slayery, 19'on-Resist^ 
ance, and Women's Rights ; Mrs. Blake gare her impressions 
of Bessie Stryker^s lecture: Hannah Thurston grasped the 
whole gauntlet where only the tip of a finger had been pre- 
sented, and both women were soon in the very centre of the 
debatable ground. 

^^ What I most object to,'' said Mrs. Blake, ^ is that women 
should demand a sphere of action for which they are incapaci- 
tated — understand me, not by want of intellect, but by ser.*' 

^'Do you overlook aU the examples which History fur- 
nishes?'' cried Hannah Thurston. ^What is th^e that Wo- 
man has not done ?" 

" Commanded an army." 

"Zenobia!" 

*^ And was brought in chains to Roma Founded an em- 
pire?" 

" She has ruled empires 1" 

" After they were already made, and with the help of men. 
Established a religion ? Originated a system of philosophy ? 
Created an order of architecture ? Developed a science ? In- 
vented a machine ?" 

^'I am sure I could find examples of her having distin- 
guished herself in all these departments of intellect," Hannah 
Thurston persisted. 

"Distinguished herself I Ahl yes, I grant it. After the 
raw material of knowledge has been dug up and quarried out, 
and smelted, and hewn into blocks, she steps in with her fine 
hand and her delicate tools, and assists man in elaborating the 
nicer details. But she has never yet done the rough work, 
and I don't believe she ever will." 

" But with the same education — ^the same preparation-^the 
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same advantages, irom birth, which man possesses ? She is 
taught to anticipate a contracted sphere — she is told that these 
pursuits were not meant for her sex, and the determination to 
devote herself to them comes late, when it comes at all, Those 
intellectual muscles which might have had the same vigor as 
man's, receive no early training. She is thus cheated out of 
the very basis of her natural strength : if she has done so 
much, fettered, what might she not do if her limbs were free ?'» 
Hannah Thurston's face glowed : her eyes kindled, and her 
voice came sweet and strong with the intensity of a faith that 
would not aUow itself to be shaken. She was wholly lost in 
her subject. 

After a pause, Mrs. Blake quietly said : " Yes, if we had 
broad shoulders, and narrow hips, we could no doubt wield 
sledge-hammers, and quarry stone, and reef sails in a storm." 

Again the same chill as Woodbury's conversation had some- 
times invoked, came over Hannah Thurston's feelings. Here 
was the same dogged adherence to existing facts, she thought, 
the same lack of aspiration for a better order of things I The 
assertion, which she would have felt inclined to resent in a 
man, saddened her in a woman. The light faded from her 
face, and she said, mournfully : *' Yes, the physical superiority 
of man gives him an advantage, by which our sex is overawed 
and held in subjection. But the rule of force cannot last for* 
ever. If woman would but assert her equality of intellect, 
and claim her share of the rights belonging to human intelli- 
gence, she would soon transform the world.^' 

Mrs. Blake instantly interpreted the change in countenance 
and tone ; it went fer towards giving her the key to Hannah 
Thurston's nature. Dropping the particular question which 
had been started, she commenced anew. " When I lived in 
New York," said she, " I had many acquaintances among the 
artists, and what I learned of them and their lives taught me 
this lesson — ^that there can be no sadder mistake than to mis- 
calculate one's powers. There is very little of the ideal and 
imaginative element in me, as you see, but I have learned its 
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Dfitare fi'om observation. I have never met any man who in* 
spired rae with bo much pity as a painter whom I knew, who 
might have prodnced admirable tavern-signs, but who per- 
sisted in giving to the world large historical pictures, which 
were shocking to behold. No recognition came t6 th« man, 
for there was nothing to be recognized. . If he had moderated 
his ambition, he might at least have gained a living, hat he 
was ruined before he could be brought to perceive the truth, 
and then died, I am sure, of a broken heart." . 

"And you mean," said Miss Thurston, slowly, ** that I-^ 
that we who advocate the just claims of our sex, are maMog 
the same mistake." 

" I mean," Mrs. Blake answered, " that you should be very 
careful not to over-estimate the capacity of our sex hy your 
own, as an individual woman. You may be capable^— nnder 
certain conditions — of performing any of the special intel- 
lectual employments of Man, but to do so you must sacrifice 
your destiny as a woman — ^you must seal up the wells from 
which a woman draws her purest happiness." 

"Why?" 

" Ah, my dear," said Mrs. Blake, tenderly, " if your hair 
were as gray as mine, and you had two such creatures about 
you as Josey and George yonder, you would not ask There 
are times when a woman has no independent life of her own 
—when her judgment is wavering and obscured — when her 
impulses are beyond h^v control The business of the world 
must go on, in its fixed order, whether she has her share in it 
or not. Congresses cannot be adjourned nor trials postponed, 
nor suffering patients neglected, to await her neoesMtJes. The 
prime of a man's activity is the period of her subjection. She 
must then begin her political career in the decline of her 
faculties, when she will never be able to compete anccessfully 
with man, in any occupation which he has followed from 
youth." 

Hannah Thurston felt that there must be truth in these 
words. At least it was not for her, in her muden ignori^noe. 
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to contradict them. But she was sure, nevertheless, that Mrs. 
Blake's statement was not sufficient to overthrow her theory 
of woman's equality. She reflected a moment before she 
spoke again, and hei' tone was less earnest and confident than 
"isnal. 

" The statesmen and jurists, the clergymen, physicians, and 
men of science,^' she said, " comprise but a small number of 
the men. Could not our sex spare an equal number ? Would 
not some of us sacrifice a part of our lives, if it were 
necessary ?" 

"And lose the peace and repose of domestic life, which 
consoles and supports the public life of man !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Blake, '* It is not in his nature to make this sacrifice^still 
less is it in ours. You do not think what you are saying. 
There is no true woman but feels at her bosom the yearning 
for a baby's lips. The milk that is never sucked dries into a 
crust around her heart. There is no true woman but longs, 
in her secret soul, for a man's breast to lay her head on, a 
man's eyes to give her the one look which he gives to no- 
body else in the world !" 

Hannah Thurston's eyes fell before those of Mrs. Blake. 
She painfully felt the warm flush that crept over neck, and 
cheek, and brow, betraying her secret, but betraying it, for- 
tunately, to a noble and earnest-hearted woman. A silence 
ensued, which neither knew how to break. 

" What are you plotting so seriously ?" broke in Wood- 
bury's voice, close behind them. " I must interrupt this Ute- 
d-tetey Mrs. Blake. See what you are losing ?" 

They both rose and turned, in obedience to the movement 
of his hand. The son had sunk so low that the shade of the 
western hill filled all the bed of the valley, and began to creep 
up the eastern side. A light blue film was gathering over the 
marsh at the head of the lake, where it divided into two lines, 
pointing up the creeks. But the patches of woodland on the 
East Atauga hill, the steep fields of tawny oat-stubble, and the 
fronts of white farm-houses and bams in the distance, were 
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drown^l in a bdth o( airy gold, slowlj deepeniDg into flame- 
eolor m jIm ti/ie-tnark rose bigber on the hflls. Over Ptolemy 
a mountain of fire divided the forking Talleya, which receded 
on eithcT ' band, iioathward, into dim depths of amethyst. 
Higli^rr and bigber crept the splendor, nntil it blazed like a 
fririgo on tbe topmost forests and fields : then it suddenly went 
out and was transferred to a rack of broken clond, overhead. 

Mm, Styles presently made her appearance, bonneted for 
the return to Ptolemy. Hannah Thnrston was to accompany 
her. But as they drove homewards through the cool evening 
air, through tbe ripe odors of late-flowering grasses, and the 
goldon-rodn on the road-banks and the enpatoriums in the 
meadows, it was tbe passionate yearning of the woman, not 
the ambition of the man, which had entire possession of her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IN WEOCa ± WEDDING TAKES FLAGB. 

"Do you know, Mr. Woodbury," said Mrs. Blake, the saine 
eyeuiug, as they w«re all gathered together in the library, 
" that I have taken an immense liking to your strong-minded 
woman ?'^ 

" Indeed 1" he remarked, with assumed indifference. 

" Yes. I had s serious talk with her. I employed a moral 
probe, and what do you think I found ?" 

"What ?" he repeated, turning towards her with an expres- 
sion of keen interest. 

" No, it would pot be fair," tantalizingly answered Mrs. Blake, 
in her most deliberate tones. " I shall not betray any discoveries 
I have accidentally made. She is too earnest and genuine a 
nature to be disposed of with a pleasantry. I will only say 
this — ^as far as she is wrcmg — ^which, of course, is admitting 
that she is partly right, I, woman as I am, would undertake 
to convince her of it. A man, therefore, ought to be able to 
restore her to the true fidUi more easily. Yet you have been 
living at Lakeside nearly a year and have not succeeded" 

" I have never tried, my friend," said Woodbury. 

"Really?" 

" Of course not. Why should I ? She is relentless in her 
prejudices, even in those which spring from her limited knowl- 
edge of life. The only cure for such is in a wider experience. 
She cannot understand that a humane and liberal tolerance of 
all varieties of habit and opinion is compatible with sincerity 
of character. She would make every stream turn some kind 
of a mill, while I am willing to see one now and then dash 
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itself to pieces over the rocks, for the sake of the spray and 
the rainbows. I confess, though, that I do not think this 
j moral rigidity is entirely natural to her ; but the very fact that 
she has slowly reasoned herself into it, and so intrenched and 
defended herself against attack from all quarters, makes it so 
much the more difficult for her to strike her flag. If you 
were to approach her position disarmed and propose a truce, 
she would look upon it as the stratagem of an enemy." 

"No, no !" cried Mrs. Blake, shaking her head, with a- mis- 
chievous sparkle in her eyes; "that is not the way at all! 
Don't you know that a strong woman can only be overcome 
by superior strength? No white flags — ^no proposals of 
truce — ^but go, armed to the teeth, and fire a train to the 
mine which shall blow her fortress to atoms in a moment I" 

" Bravo ! What a commander is lost to the world in you I 
But suppose I don't see any train to the mine ?'* 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed Mrs. Blake, turning away in mock 
contempt. " You know very well that there is but one kind 
of moral gunpowder to be used in such cases. I am going to 
drive into Ptolemy this afternoon with Mrs. Waldo, Mid I 
shall make a call at the Thurston cottage. Will you go with 
us?" 

" Thank you, not to-day. Mr. Blake and I have arranged 
to take a boat on the Lake and fish for pickerel It is better 
sport than firing trains of moral gunpowder." 

The two ladies drove into Ptolemy as they had proposed. 
Mrs. Blake made herself quite at home at the Cinmierian 
Parsonage, where she recognized the Christus Consolator as 
an old friend out of her own bedroom, and went into raptures 
over Hannah Thurston's bouquet of grasses. She mentally 
determined to procure from the donor a similar ornament for 
her boudoir in St. Louis, and managed the matter, indeed, 
with such skill that Miss Thurston innocently supposed the 
offer to make and forward the bouquet came spontaneously 
from herself. 

To the Widow Thurston's cottage lilrs. Blake came like a 
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strong, refreshing breeze. In other households, her sharp, 
clear, detective nature might have uncomfortably blown 
away the drapery from many concealed infirmities, but here it 
encountered only naked tmthfiilness, and was welcome. She 
bowed down at once before the expression of past trials in 
the old woman's face, and her manner assumed a tenderness all 
the sweeter and more fascinating that it rarely came to the 
surface. She took Miss Dil worth's measure at a single glance, 
and the result, as she afterwards expressed it to Mrs. Waldo, 
was much more favorable than that lady had anticipated. 

" He could not have a better housekeeper than she, just at 
present." 

" Why, you astonish me I" Mrs. Waldo exclaimed ; " why 
do you think so ?" 

" I have no particular reason for thinking so," Mrs. Blake 
answered ; " it's a presentiment." 

Mrs. Waldo turned away her eyes from Dobbin's ears 
(which she always watched with some anxiety, although the 
poor old beast had long since forgotten how to shy them back), 
and inspected her companion's face. It was entirely grave 
and serious. " Oh," she said at last, in a puzzled tone, " that's 
all?" 

"Yes, and therefore you won't think it worth much. 
But my presentiments are generally correct : wait and see." 

The Blakes remained over a Sunday, and went, as it was 
generally surmised they would, to the Cimmerian Church. 
The attendance was unusually large on that day, embracing, 
to the surprise of Mrs. Waldo, the Hamilton Bues and Miss 
Ruhaney Goodwin. On tue entrance of the strangers into 
the church, a subdued rustling sound ran along the benches 
(pews were not allowed by the Cimmerians), and most of the 
heads turned stealthily towards the door. The imme- 
diate silence that followed had something of disappointment 
in it. There was nothing remarkable in the tall, keen-eyed 
lady in plain black silk, or the stout, shrewd-faced, gray- 
whiskered man who followed her. Miss Josephine's flat straw 
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hat and blao silk mantilla attracted maoh more attentioH 
among the younger members of the congregation. After tikd 
hymn had been given out, however, and the first bars of the 
triumphant choral of "Wilmot" (according to the xmisic- 
books, but Carl Maria Von Weber in the world of Art) w^re 
heard, a new voice gradually took its place in the midst oT 
the accustomed and imperfectly according sounds, and very 
soon assumed the right of a ruler, forcing the others to keep 
step with it in the majestic movement of the choral. NM 
remarkably sweet, but of astonishing strength and metal- 
lic sonority, it pealed like a trrtmpet at the head of the ill- 
disciplined four battalions of singers, and elevated them to a 
new confidence in themselves. 

The voice was Mrs. Blake's. She professed to be no singer, 
for she knew her own deficiencies so well, that she never at- 
tempted to conceal them; but her voice had the one rai^ 
element, in a woman, of power, and was therefore admirably 
effective in a certain range of subjects. In society she rarely 
sang any except Scotch songs, and of these especially such as 
dated firom the rebellion of 1745 — ^those gloriously defiant 
lays, breathing of the Highlands and the heather and bonnie 
Prince Charlie, which cast an immortal poetic gleam over the 
impotent attempt to restore a superannuated dynasty. Had 
she lived in those days Mrs. Blake might have sung the slogan 
to the gathering clans : as it was, these songs were the only 
expression of the fine heroic capacity which was latent in her 
nature. She enjoyed the singing fully as much as her auditors 
the hearing, and, if the truth could be distinctly known, it is' 
quite probable that she had prompted Mr. Waldo in his se- 
lection of the hymn. Her participation in it threw the whole 
Cimmerian congregation on her side, and the Hamilton Baes 
privately expressed their belief that the clergyman had taken 
an undue advantage of his opportunities as a guest at Lake- 
side, to instil his heretical ideas of baptism into the minds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake. It transpired afterwards, however, that, 
the latter were Episcopalian, both by faith and inheritance. 
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The day at last arrived for the breaking up of the new 
household, to the great regret of all its members. Miss Jose- 
phine tore herself with difficulty from the library, only par- 
tially consoled by the present of *' Undine" and "Sintraim," 
George wanted to stay with Bute and learn to trap musk-rats 
and snare rabbits. Mr, Waldo half sheathed his teeth with 
his insufficient lips and went back to his plain fare with a sigh 
of resignation. The ladies kissed each other, and Woodbury 
would assuredly have kissed them both if he had known how 
charitably they would have received the transgression. Bute 
was embarrassed beyond all bis previous experience by the 
present of half a dozen silver tea-spoons which Mrs. Blake 
had bought in Ptolemy and presented to him through her boy 
George. 

. ** You are going to begin housekeeping, I hear," said she, 
" and you must let George help you with the outfit." 

Bute colored like a young girl. "^ They're wuth more'n the 
silver, comin' to us tJiat-arway," he said at last. " I'll tell 
Carrie, and we sha'n't never use 'em, without thinkin' o' you 
and George." 

The farewells were said, and Lakeside relapsed into its ac- 
customed quiet. The borrowed chambermaid was returned to 
the Ptolemy House, and the old Melinda alone remained in 
the kitchen, to prepare her incomparable corn-cake and broiled 
chicken. Bute was now able, with proper precautions, to 
walk about the farm and direct the necessary labor, without 
taking part in it. Woodbury resumed his former habit of 
horseback exercise, and visited some of his acquaintances in 
Ptolemy and the neighborhood, but the departure of his 
pleasant guests left a very perceptible void in his life. He 
had sufficient resources within himself to endure solitude, 
but he was made, like every healthily-constituted man, for 
society. 

Thus a few days passed away, and Bute's convalescence 
began to take the hue of absolute health. He now visited 
Ptoieray every day or two, to watch the progress made in a 
15 
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certain silver-gray dress, and to enjoy the exquiaite noTelty d 
consulting Miss Dilworth about their fntore household a^ 
rangements. The latter sometimes, from long habit, reassuined 
her former air of coquetry, but it was no longer tantalinng, 
and an earnest word or look sufficed to check her. A Ghana- 
ing humility took the place of her affected superiority, and 
became her vastly better, as she had sense enoagh to disoen. 
Her ringlets had disappeared forever, and her eyelids gnd> 
uall} recovered strength for an open and steady glance. In 
fact, her eyes were prettier than she had supposed. Hieir 
pale beryl-tint deepened into brown at the ed^es, and when 
the pupU expanded in a subdued light, they might almost bare 
been called hazel. In Spain they would have been song as 
^' qfos verdes'^ by the poets. On the whole, Bute had chosoi 
more sensibly than we supposed, when we first made "Miw 
Dilworth's acquaintance. 

The arrangements for the wedding were necessarilj few and 
simple. Woodbury first proposed that it should be solemmied 
at Lakeside, but Mrs. Waldo urged, that, since her husband 
was to officiate on the occasion, it would be better for many 
reasons— one of which was Mrs. BabVs recent death — »t>«t it 
should take place at the parsonage. Miss Dilworth was se- 
cretly bent on having a bridesmaid, who should, of cou^e, be 
Hannah Thurston, but was obliged to relinquish her project, 
through the unexpected resistance which it encoontered on 
the part of Bute. '^None of the fellows that I could ask to 
stand up with me would do for her^^ said he. 

" Why not Mr. Woodbury?" suggested Mss Carrie. 

^* He ! Well — he'd do it in a minute if I was to ask him, bol 
I wonH. Between you and me, Carrie, they can't bear eacii 
other ; they're like cats and dogs." 

** Bute I a'n't you ashamed?" 

"What? Cy tellin' the truth ? No, nor a'nH likely to ba 
See here, Carrie, why can't we let it alone ? Mr. Waldoll tie 
us jist as tight, all the same, and when it's over you ir«»\ 
know the difference." 
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"But — ^Bute," Miss Carrie persisted, "I think she expects 
it of me." 

" She ha'n't set her heart on it, Til be bound. Til ask her. 
Miss Hannah 1" 

The two were in the open air, at the comer of the cottage 
nearest the garden. The window of the Kttle sitting-room 
was open, and Bute's call brought Miss Thurston to it. 

" Oh, Bute, don't I" pleaded Miss Dilworth, ready to cry, 
but he had already gone too far to stop. " Miss Hannah," 
said he, " we're talkin' about the weddin'. I'm thinkin' it'll 
be jist as well without waiters. Carrie'd like to have you for 
bridesmaid, and Tm sure I'd be glad of it, only, you know, 
you'd have to stand up with somebody on my side, and there's 
nobody I could ask but Mr. Max, and — and I'm afraid that 
wouldn't be agreeable, like, for either o' you." 

" Bute I" cried Carrie, in real distress. 

Bute, however, was too sure of the truth of what he had 
said to suspect that he could possibly give pain by uttering it. 
The first rude shock of his words over, Hannah Thurston felt 
greatly relieved. '* You were right to tell me, Arbutus," said 
she ; " for, although I should be quite willing, at another time, 
to do as Carrie wishes, no matter whom you might choose as 
your nearest friend, I think it best, at present, that there 
should be as little ceremony as possible. I will talk with you 
about it afterwards, Carrie." And she moved away from the 
window. 

At length the important day arrived. Bute woke when the 
cocks crowed three o'clock, and found it impossible to get to 
sleep again. His new clothes (not made by Seth Wattles) 
were in the top drawer of the old bureau, and Melinda had 
laid some sprigs of lavender among them. He tried to 
imagine how he would look in them, how he would feel during 
the ceremony and afterwards, how curious it must be to have 
a wife of your own, and everybody know it. He pictured to 
himself bis friends on the neighboring farms, saying : *' How's 
your wife, Bute?" when they met, and then he thought of 
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Mother Forty, and what a pity that she had not lived long 
enough to know Carrie Wilson — ^who, of course, would be a 
very different creature from Carrie Dilworth ; but he always 
came back to the new clothes in the top bureau-drawer, and 
the duty of the day that was beginning to dawn. Then, he 
heard Pat.'s voice among the cattle at the bam ; then, a stir- 
ring in the kitchen under him, and presently the noise of the 
coffee-mill — and still it was not light enough to shave ! More 
slowly than ever before the sun rose ; his toilet, which usually 
lasted five minutes, took half an hour ; he combed his hair in 
three diffbrent ways, none of which was successful ; atid finally 
went down to breakfast, feeling more awkward and Unconh 
fortable than ever before in his life. 

Woodbury shook hands with him and complinlented him on 
his appearance, after which he fblt more composed. The 
preparations for the ride to Ptolemy, nevertheless, impressed 
him with a certain solemnity, as if he were a culprit awaiting 
escecution or a corpse awaiting bnrial. A feeling of helpless- 
ness came over him: the occasion seemed to have been 
brought about, not so much by his own will as by an omnipo- 
tent fate which had taken him at his word. Presently Pat. 
came up grinning, dressed in his Sunday suit, and annoonoed : 
" The hosses is ready, Misther Bute, and it'll be time we're 
off" After the ceremony Pat. was to drive the happy pair to 
Tiberius, where they proposed spending a honeymoon of two 
days with the bride's old aunt. He wore a bright blue coat 
with brass buttons, and Melinda had insistjsd on pinning a 
piece of white ribbon on the left Inppel, " Kase," as she re- 
marked, " down Souf ole Missus always had 'urn so." 

Woodbury mounted his horse and rode off, in advance, 
through the soft September morning. At the parsonage he 
found every thing in readiness. Mrs. Waldo, sparkling with 
satisfaction, rustled about in a dark-green silk (turned, and 
with the spots carefully erased by camphene), vibrating inces- 
santly between the little parlor wher^ the oerdmony was to 
take place, and the bedroom upstairs, where the bride 
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being arrayed under the direction of Hannah Thurston. 
Nothing, as she candidly confessed, enlisted her sympathies so 
completely as a wedding, and it was the great inconvenience 
of a small congregation that her husband had so few occasions 
to officiate. 

''Promise me, Mr. Woodbury," she said, as she finally 
paused in her movements, from the impossibility of finding 
any tiling else to do, " that you will be married by nobody but 
Mr. Waldo." 

" I can safely promise that," he answered : " but pray don't 
ask me to fix the time when it shaSl take place." 

" If it depended on me, I would say to-morrow. Ah, there 
is Bute I How nicely he looks I" With these words she went 
to the door and admitted him. 

Bute's illness had bleached the tan and subdued the defiant 
ruddiness of his skin. In black broadcloth and the white silk 
gloves (white kids, of the proper number, were not to be 
found in Ptolemy) into which he had been unwillingly persuaded 
to force his large hands, an air of semi-refinement overspread 
the strong masculine expression of his face and body. His 
hair, thinned by fever and closely cut, revealed the shape 
of his well-balanced head, and the tender blue gleam in his 
honest eyes made them positively beautiful. Mrs. Waldo 
expressed her approval of his appearance, without the least 
reserve. 

Soon afterwards, a rustling was heard on the stairs ; the 
door opened, and Miss Carrie Dil worth entered the parlor with 
blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, followed by Hannah 
Thurston, in the white muslin dress and pearl-colored ribbons 
which Woodbury so well remembered. The bride was really 
charming in her gray, silvery silk, and a light-green wreath 
crowning her rippled hair. Orange-blossoms were not to be 
had in Ptolemy, and there were no white garden-fiowers in 
bloom except larkspurs, which of course were not to be 
thought of.' Hannah Thurston, therefore, persuaded her to 
content herself with a wreath of the myrtle-leaved box, as the 
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nearest approach to the conveDtioiial bridal diadem, and tlU 
effect was simple and becoming. 

Each of the parties was agreeably surprised at the other's 
appearance. Bute, not a little embarrassed as to how he 
should act, took Miss Dil worth's hand, and held it in his own^ 
deliberating whether or not it was expected that he should 
kiss her then and there. Miss Dilworth, finding that he did 
not let it go, boldly answered the pressure and clung to him 
with a natural and touching air of dependence and relianoe. 
Nothing could have been more charming than the appearance 
of the two, as they stood together in the centre of the little 
room, he all man, she all woman, in the most sacred moment 
of life. They expressed the sweetest relation of the sexes, he 
yielding in his tenderness, she confiding in her trust. No 
declaration of mutual rights, no suspicious measurement of 
the words of the compact, no comparison of powers granted 
with powers received, but a blind, unthinking, blissful, recapro* 
oal self-bestowal. This expression in their attitude and their 
faces did not escape Hannah Thurston's eye. It forced upon 
her mind doubts which she would willingly have avoided, but 
which she was only strong enough to postpone. 

Pat. had already slipped into the room, and stood awkwardly 
in a comer, holding his hat in both hands. The only other 
Stranger present was Miss Sophia Stevenson, who had kindly 
assisted the bride in the preparation of her wardrobe, and who 
differed from her sister spinster, Miss Ruhaney Goodwin, in 
the fact that she was always more ready to smile than sigk. 
All being assembled, Mr. Waldo came forward and performed 
the simple but impressive ceremony, following it with an 
earnest prayer. Miss Carrie lifted up her head and pronounced 
the '^ I will" with courage, but during the prayer she bent it 
again so that it partly rested against Bute's shoulder. When 
the final ** Amen 1" was said, Bute very gently and solemnly 
kksed his wife, and both were then heartily congratulated by 
the clergyman, who succeeded in dosing his Mps' suffidentiy 
to achieve the salute which an old fiiend might take withoot 
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blame. Then there were hearty greetmgs all round : the cer- 
tificate of marriage was signed and given to the wife for safe- 
keeping, as if its existence were more important to her than 
to the husband; and finally Mrs. Waldo prepared what the 
Hon. Zeno Harder would have cidled a " coe-lation." Wood- 
bury had been thoughtful enough to send to the parsonage a 
bottle or two of the old Dennison Madeira, rightly judging 
that if Mrs. Babb had been alive, she would have desired it 
for the reason that *' «A«" would have done the same thing. 
On Una oooasion all partook of the pernicious beverage except 
Hannah Thurston, and even she was surprised to find but a 
very mild condemnation in her feelings. The newly-wedded 
couple beamed with a mixture of relief and contentment; 
Carrie was delighted at hearing herself addressed as ''Mrs. 
Wilson," and even Bute found the words " your wife," after 
the first ten minutes^ not the least strange or embarrassing^ 

Presently, however, the wife slipped away to reappear in a 
pink gingham and a plaid shawl. The horses were ready at the 
door, and Pat. was grinning, whip in hand, as he stowfed away 
a small carpet-bag, containing mingled male and female articles, 
under the seat. A few carious spectators waited on the plank 
side^walk, opposite, but Bute, having gone through the grand 
ordeal, now felt courage to &oe the world. As they took 
their seats, and Pat. gave a preliminary flourish of his whip, 
Mrs Waldo produced an ancient slipper of her own, ready to 
hurl it at the right moment. The horses started ; the slipper 
flew, whizced between their beads and dropped into the bot- 
tom of the carriage. 

'' Don't look hmck I" she cried ; but there was no danger of 
that The road mast have been very rough, for Bute was 
obliged to put his arm around his wife's waist, and the dust 
must have been very dense, for she had raised her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

" Will you tdkd oaf e of mo to-day ?" said Woodbury to the 
Waldos. '' I shall not go hwck to Lakeside until evening." 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

DESCBIBINO CEBTAIN TBOIJBLES OP MB. WOOI>BTJBY. 

When they returned to Mrs. Waldo's parlor, the conversa- 
tion naturally ran upon the ceremony which had Just been sol- 
emnized and the two chief actors in it There was but one 
judgment in regard to Bute, and his wife, also, had gained 
steadily in the good opinion of all ever since her betrothal 
beside the sick-bed. 

" I had scarcely noticed her at all, before it happened," said 
Woodbury, " for she impressed me as a shallow, ridiculous, 
little creature — one of those unimportant persons who seem 
to have no other use than to fill up the cracks of society. But 
one little spark of affection gives light and color to the most 
insipid character. Who could have suspected the courage and 
earnestness of purpose which took her to Lakeside, when the 
fever had possession of the house ? Since then I have heartily 
respected her. I have almost come to the conclusion that no 
amount of triumphant intellect is worth so much reverence as 
we spontaneously pay to any simple and genuine emotion, 
common to all human beings." 

'* I am glad to hear you say so 1" exclaimed Mrs. Waldo. 
'* Because then you will never fail in a proper respect to our 
sex. Hannah, do you remember, when you lent me Long- 
fellow's Poems, how much I liked that line about * affection ?' 
I don't often quote, Mr. Woodbury, because Tm never sure of 
getting it exactly right; but it's this : 

" ' What I esteem in woman 
Is her affection, not her intellect^' 

" And I believe all men of sense do." 
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" I cannot indorse the sentiment, precisely in those words,'* 
Woodbury answered. " I esteem both affection and intellect 
in woman, but the first quality must be predominant. Its ab- 
sence in man may now and then be tolerated, but to woman it 
is indispensable." 

" Might not woman make the same requirement of man ?" 
Hannah Thurston suddenly asked. 

" Certainly," he answered, " and with full justice. That is 
one point wherein no one can dispute the equal rights of the 
sexes. But the capacity to love is a natural quality, and there 
is no true affection where the parties are continually measuring 
their feelings to see which loves the most. Bute and his wife 
will be perfectly happy so long as they are satisfied with the 
simple knowledge of giving and receiving." 

"That's exactly my idea!" cried Mrs. Waldo, in great 
delight. " Husband, do you recollect the promises we made 
to each other on our wedding-day ? There's never a wedding 
happens but I live it all over again. We wore Navarino bon- 
nets then, and sleeves puffed out with bags of down, and you 
vsould lay your head on one of them, as we drove along, just 
like Bute and Carrie to-day, on our way to Father Waldo's. 
I said then that I'd never doubt you, never take back an atom 
of my trust in you — and I've kept my word from that day to 
this, and I'll keep it in this world and the next !" 

Here Mrs. Waldo actually burst into tears, but smiled 
through them, like the sudden rush of a stream from which 
spray and rainbow are bom at the same instant. ^' I am a 
silly old creature^" she said : " don't mind me. Half of my 
heart has been in Carrie's breast all morning, and I knew I 
should make a fool of myself before the day was out." 

" You're a good wife," said Mr. Waldo, patting her on the 
head as if she had been a little girl. 

Hannah Thurston rose, with a wild, desperate feeling in her 

heart. A pitiless hand seemed to clutch and crush it in her 

bosom. So, she thought, some half-drowned sailor, floating 

on the plank of a wreck, must feel when the sail that pronused 

15* 
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him deliverance, tacks with the wind and slides out of his 
horizon. The waves of life, which had hitherto only stirred 
for her with the grand tidal pulse which moves in their depths, 
now heaved threateningly and dashed their bitter salt in her 
fiwe at every turn. Whence came these ominous disturb- 
ances? What was there in the happy marriage of two 
ignorant and contented souls, to impress her with such vague, 
intolerable foreboding ? With the consciousness of her in- 
ability to suppress it came a feeling of angry shame at the 
deceitfulness of her own strength. But perhaps — ^and this 
was a gleam of hope — ^what she experienced was the dis- 
appointed protest of an instinct common to every human be- 
ing, and which must therefore be felt and conquered by others 
as well. 

She stole a glance at Woodbury. His face was abstracted 
but it expressed no signs of a struggle akin to her own. The 
large browii eyes were veiled with the softness of a tender, 
subdued longing ; the full, regular lips, usually closed with all 
the firmness and decision of his character in their line of 
junction, were slightly parted, and the comers drooped with 
an expression unutterably sad. Even over cheeks and brow, 
a soft, warm breath seemed to have blown. He appeared to 
her, suddenly, under a new aspect She saw the misty shadow 
which the passion of a man's heart casts before it, and turned 
away her eyes in dread of a deeper revelation. 

As she took leave of the Waldos, he also rose and gave her 
his hand. The tender cloud of sadness, had not entirely passed 
from his face, and she avoided meeting his gaze. Whether it 
was the memory of a lost, or the yearning for an absent love, 
which had thus betrayed itself, she felt that it gave him the 
temporary power to discern something of the emotion which 
had mastered her. Had he done so, she never could have 
met him again. To this man, of all men, she would continue 
to assert her equality. Whatever weaknesses others might 
discover, he at least should only know her in her strength. 

The rest of the day passed rather tamely to Woodbury, and 
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as he rode down the valley duriog the sweet and solemn 
coming-on of the twilight, he was conscious of a sensation 
which he had not experienced since the days of his early trials 
in New York. He well remembered the melancholy Sabbath 
evenings, when he walked along the deserted North River 
piers, watching the purple hills of Staten Island deepen into 
gray as the sunset faded — when all that he saw, the quiet 
?essels, the cold bosom of the bay, the dull red houses on the' 
shores and even the dusky heaven overhead, was hollow and 
unreal — when theire was no joy in the Present and no promise 
in the Future. The same hopeless chill came over him now. 
AH the life had gone out of the landscape ; its colors were 
cold and raw, the balmy tonic odor of the golden-rods and 
meadow marigolds seemed only designed to conceal some 
rank odor of decay, and the white front of Lakeside greeted 
him with the threat of a prison rather than the welcome of a 
home. 

On the evening of the second day Bute returned, as de- 
lighted to get back as if he had made a long journey. The 
light of his new life still lay upon him and gave its human 
transfiguration to his face. Woodbury studied the change, un- 
consciously to its subject, with a curiosity which he had never 
before acknowledged in similar cases. He saw the map's su- 
preme content in the healthy clearness of his eye, in the light, 
elastic movement of his limbs, and in the lively satisfaction with 
which he projected plans of labor, in which he was to perform 
the principal part. He had taken a fresh interest in life, and 
was all courage and activity. In Carrie, on the other hand, 
the trustful reliance she had exhibited appearied now to have 
assumed the form of a willing and happy submission. She 
recognized the ascendency of sex, in her husband, without 
being able to discern its nature. Thus Bute's plain common- 
fiense suddenly took the form of rough native intellect in her 
eyes, and confessing (to herself, only) her own deficiency, 
her affection was supported by the pride of her respect. Her 
old aunt had whispered to her, before they left Tiberius : 
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" Carrline, you're a lucky gal. Vr husband's a proper nice 
man as ever I see, and so well set-up, too. Ton*ll both be 
well to do, afore you die, if you take keer o' what you've got^ 
and lay up what it brings in. I shouldn't wonder if you was 
able to send your boys to OoUidge." 

This suggestion opened a new field for her ambition. The 
thought seemed still a soarcely permitted liberty, and she did 
not dare to look at her face in the glass when it passed 
through her mind ; but the mother's instinct, which kirks, un- 
suspected, in every maiden's breast, boldly asserted its ex- 
istence to the young wife, and she began to dream of the 
future reformers or legislators whom it might be her for- 
tunate lot to cradle. Her nature, as we have already more 
than once explained, was so shallow that it could not contain 
more than one set of ideas at a time. The acquired affec- 
tations by which she had hitherto been swayed, being driyen 
from the field, her new faith in Bute possessed her wholly, 
and she became' natural by the easiest transition in the world. 
Characters like hers rarely have justice done to them. Gen- 
erally, they are passed over as too trivial for serious inspeo- 
tion : their follies and vanities are so evident and transparent, 
that the petit verre is supposed to be empty, when at the 
bottom may lie as potent a drop of the honey of human love, 
as one can find in a whole huge ox-horn of mead. 

Now began for Woodbury a life very different from what 
he had anticipated. Bute took possession of his old steward- 
ship with the joyous alacrity of a man doubly restored to the 
world, and Mrs. Carrie Wilson fidgeted about from morning 
until night, fearful lest some neglected duty in her department 
might be seen. The careful respect which Woodbury ex- 
ercised towards her gave her both courage and content in her 
new position, while it preserved a certain distance between 
them. She soon learned, not only to imderstand but to share 
Bute's exalted opinion of his master. In this respect, Wood- 
bury's natural tact was unerring. Without their knowledge, 
be guided those who lived about him to the exact places. 
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which he desired them to filL In any European household 
such matters would have settled themselves without trouble ; 
but in America, where the vote of the hired neutralizes that 
of the hirer, and both have an equal chance of reaching the 
Presidential chair — where the cook and chambermaid may . 
happen to wear more costly bonnets than their mistress, and 
to have a livelier interest in the current fashions, it requires 
no little skill to harmonize the opposite features of absolute 
equality and actual subjection. Too great a familiarity, ao- 
cordiog to the old proverb, breeds contempt; too strict an 
assertion of the relative positions, breeds rebellion. 

The man of true cultivation, who may fraternize at will 
with the humblest and rudest of the human race, reserves, 
nevertheless, the liberty of selecting his domestic associates. 
Woodbury insisted on retaining his independence to tlii^ ex- 
tent, not from an assumption of superiority, but from a resist- 
ance to the dictation of the uncultivated in every thing that 
concerned his habits of life. He would not have hesitated to 
partake of a meal in old Melinda's cottage, but it was always 
a repugnant sensation to him, on visiting the Merryfields, 
when an Irish laborer from the field came in his shirt-sleeves, 
or a strapping mulatto woman, sweating from the kitchen fire, 
to take their places at the tea-table. Bute's position was 
above that of a common laborer, and Woodbury, whose long 
Indian life had not accustomed him to prefer lonely to social 
meals, was glad to have the company of his wedded assistants 
at breakfast and dinner, and this became the ordinary habit ; 
but he was careful to preserve a margin sufficient for his own 
freedom and convenience. Carrie, though making occasional 
mistakes, brought so much good-will to the work, that the 
housekeeping went on smoothly enough to a bachelor's eyes. 
If Mrs. Blake's favorable judgm^it had reference to this aspect 
of the case, she was sufficiently near the truth, but in another 
respect she certainly made a great mistake. 

It was some days before Woodbury would confess to him- 
self the disturbance which the new household, though so con- 
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veniently regulated, occasioned him. The sight of Bute's 
clear morning face, the stealthy glance of delight with which 
he followed the movements of his beaming little wife, as she 
prepared the breakfast-table, the eager and absurd manoBuvres 
which she perpetrated to meet him for just one second (long 
enough for the purpose), outside the kitchen-door as be re- 
turned from the field — all these things singularly annoyed 
Woodbury. The two were not openly demonstrative in their 
nuptial content, but it was constantly around them like an 
atmosphere. A thousand tokens, so minute that alone they 
meant nothing, combined to express the eternal joy which 
man possesses in woman, and woman in man. It pervaded 
the mansion of Lakeside from top to bottom, like one of those 
powerful scents which cling to the very walls and cannot be 
washed out. When he endeavored to avoid seeing it or sur- 
mising its existence, in one way, it presented itself to him in 
another. When, as it sometimes happened, either of the 
parties became conscious that he or she had betrayed a little 
too much tenderness, the simulated indifference, the unnatural 
gravity which followed, made the bright features of their new 
world all the more painfully distinct by the visible wall which 
it built up, temporarily, between him and them. He was 
isolated in a way which left him no power of protest. They 
were happy, and his human sympathy forbade him to resent it; 
they were ignorant and uncultivated, in comparison to himself, 
and his pride could give him no support ; they were sincere, 
and his own sincerity of character was called upon to recog- 1 
nize it ; their bond was sacred, and demanded his reverence. 
Why, then, should he be disturbed by that which enlisted all 
his better qualities, and peremptorily checked the exercise of 
the opposite ? Why, against all common-sense, all gentle in- 
stincts, all recognition of the loftiest human duty, should he 
in this new Paradise of Love, be the envious serpent rather 
than the protecting angel ? 

The feeling was clearly there, whatever might be its expla- 
nation. There were times when he sought to reason it away 
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as the imaginary jealousy of a new landed proprietor, who 
presents to himself the idea of ownership in every pos- 
sible form in order to enjoy it the more thoroughly. Lake- 
side was his, to the smallest stone inside his boundary fence, 
and the mossiest shingle on the barn-roof; but the old house 
— the vital heart of the property — ^now belonged more to 
others than to himself. The dead had signed away their in- 
terest in its warmth and shelter, but it was haunted in every 
chamber by the ghosts of the living. The new-made husband 
and wife filled it with a feeling of home, in which he had no 
part. They had usurped his right, and stolen the comfort 
which ought to belong to him alone. It was their house, and 
he the tenant. As he rode down the valley, in the evenings, 
and from the bridge over Roaring Brook glanced across the 
meadows to the sunny knoll, the love, which was not his own, 
looked at him from the windows glimmering in the sunset and 
seemed to say : " You would not ask me to be your guest, but 
I am here in spite of you !" 

Woodbury, however, though his nature was softened by the 
charm of a healthy sentiment, was notusually imaginative. He 
was not the man to endure, for any length of time, a mental or 
moral unrest, without attempting to solve it. His natural pow- 
ers of perception, his correct instincts, his calm judgment, and 
his acquired knowledge of life, enabled him to interpret him- 
self as well as others. He never shrank from any revelation 
which his own heart might make to him. If a wound smarted, 
he thrust the probe to the bottom with a steady hand. The 
pain was none the less, afterwards, perhaps, but he could esti- 
mate when it would heal. He possessed, moreover, the virtue, 
so often mistaken for egotism, of revering in himself the aspi- 
rations, the sacrifices, and the sanctities which he revered in 
other men. Understanding, correctly, his nature as a man, 
his perceptions were not easily confused. There are persons 
whose moral nature is permanently unhinged by the least 
license : there are others who may be led, by circumstance, 
into far graver aberrations, and then swing back, without 
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eiTort, to their former integrity. He belonged to the latter 
elass. 

It was not long, therefore, before he had surveyed the whole 
ground of his disturbance. Sitting, late into the night, in hk 
library, he would lay down his book beside the jods-stick, 
which smouldered away into a rod of white ashes in its boat, 
and quietly deliberate upon his position. He recalleld every 
sensation of annoyance or impatience, not dii^aisin^ its injiis^ 
tice or concealing from himself its inherent selfishness, whilo 
on the other hand he admitted the powerful source from which 
it sprang. He laid no particular blame to his nature, from the 
fact that it obeyed a universal law, and deceived himself by do 
promise of resistance. Half the distress of the race is caused 
by their fighting battles which can never be decided. Wood- 
bury's knowledge simply taught him how to conceal his trouble, 
and that was all he desired. He knew that the ghost which 
had entered Lakeside must stay there until he should bring 
another ghost to dislodge it. 

Where was the sweet phantom to be found ? If, in some 
impatient moment, he almost envied Bute the possession of the 
attached, confiding, insipid creature, in whom the former was 
so unspeakably content, his good sense told him, the next^ 
that the mere capacity to love was not enough for the needs 
of a life. That which is the consecration of marriage does not 
alone constitute marriage. Of all the women whom he knew, 
but one could ofier him the true reciprocal gifts. Towards 
her, he acknowledged himself to be drawn by an interest much 
stronger than that of intellect — an interest which might grow, 
if he allowed it, into love. The more he saw or learned of 
this woman, the more admirably pure and noble his heart 
acknowledged her to be. He had come to look upon her errors 
with a gentle pity, which taught him to avoid assailing them, 
whenever the assault might give her pain. Was the hard, 
exacting manner in which she claimed delusive rights — ^not, 
indeed, specially for herself, but for all her sex-^he result of 
her position as a champion of those rights, or was it au inte 
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gral part of herself? This was the one important question 
which it behooved him to solve. To what extent was the false 
nature superimposed upon the true woman beneath it ? 

Supposing, even, that he should come to love her, and, im- 
probable as it might seem, should awaken an answering love 
in her heart, would she unite her fate, unconditiondUy^ to his ? 
Would she not demand, in advance, security for some unheard- 
of domestic liberty, as a partial compensation for the legal 
rights which were still withheld ? One of her fellow-champi- 
onesses had recently married, and had insisted on retaining her 
maiden name. He had read, in the newspapers, a contract 
drawn up and signed by the two, which had disgusted him by 
its cold business character. He shuddered as the idea of 
Hannah Thurston presenting a similar contract for his signa- 
ture, crossed his mind. " No !" he cried, starting up : " it is 
incredible!" Nothing in all his intercourse with her sug- 
gested such a suspicion. Even in the grave dignity of her 
manner she was entirely woman. The occasional harshness 
of judgment or strength of prejudice which repehed him, were 
faults, indeed, but faults that would melt away in the light of 
a better knowledge of herself She was at present in a posi- 
tion of fancied antagonism, perhaps not wholly by her own 
action. The few men who agreed with her gave her false ideas 
of their own sex : the others whom she knew misunderstood 
and misrepresented her. She thus stood alone, bearing the 
burden of aspirations, which, however extravagant, were splen- 
didly earnest and unselfish. 

Mrs. Blake's words came back to Woodbury's memory and 
awakened a vague confidence in his own hopes. She was too 
clear-eyed a woman to be easily mistaken in regard to one of 
her sex. Her bantering proposition might have been intended 
to convey a serious counsel. " A strong woman can only be 
overcome by superior strength." But how should this strength 
(supposing he possessed it) be exercised? Should he crush 
her masculine claims under a weight of argument ? Impossi- 
ble: if she were to be convinced at all, it must be by the 
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knowledge that comes through love. There was another form 
of strength, he thought — a conquering magnetism of presence, 
a force of longing which sapplants will, a warmth of passion 
which disarms resistance — ^but such strength, again, is simply 
Love, and he must love before he could exercise it. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was at last narrowed to this : should he cherish 
the interest he already felt until it grew to the passion he pre- 
figured, and leave to fate its return, free as became a woman 
or fettered with suspicious provisions? 

This, however, was a question not so easy to decide. Were 
he sure of exciting a reciprocal interest, the venture, he felt> 
would be justified to his own heart; but nothing in her man- 
ner led him to suspect that she more than tolerated him — ^in 
distinction to her former hostile attitude — and there is no man 
of gentle nature but shrinks from the possibility of a failure. 
" Ah," said he, " I am not so young as I thought. A young 
man would not stop to consider, and doubt, and weigh proba- 
bilities. K I fail, my secret is in sacred keeping ; if I win, I 
must win every thing. Am I not trying to keep up a youthful 
fitculty of self-illusion which is lost forever, by demanding an 
ideal perfection in woman ? No, no ! I must cease to cheat 
myself: I must not demand a warmer flame than I can give." 

Sometimes he attempted to thrust the subject from his 
mind. The deliberations in which he {lad indulged seemed to 
him cold, material, and unworthy the sanction of love. They 
had the effect, however, of making Hannah Thurston's image 
an abiding guest in his thoughts, and the very familiarity with 
his own doubts rendered them less formidable than at first. A 
life crowned with the bliss he passionately desired, might re- 
ward the trial K it failed, his future could not be more bar- 
ren and lonely than it now loomed before him : how barren, 
how lonely, every sight pf Bute's face constantly resuggestod. 

The end of it all was a determination to seek Hannah 
Thurston's society — ^to court a friendly intimacy, in which he 
should not allow his heart to be compromised. So far he 
might go with safety to himself and in no case, according to 
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his views, could there be danger to her. His acquaintance 
with the widow, which had been kept up by an occasional 
brief visit, and the present condition of the latter' s health, gave 
him all the opportunity he needed. The Catawba grapes were 
already ripening on the trellises at Lakeside, and he would 
take the earliest bunches to the widow's cottage. 

The impression, in Ptolemy society, of a strong antagonism 
between himself and Hannah Thurston, was very general. 
Even Mrs. Waldo, whose opportunities of seeing both were 
best of all, fancied that their more cordial demeanor towards 
each other, in their later interviews, was only a tacitly under- 
stood armistice. Woodbury was aware of this impression, and 
determined not to contradict it for the present. 

Thus, tormented from without and within, impelled by an 
outcry of his nature that would not be silenced, without con- 
sciousness of love, he took the first step, knowing that it might 
lead him to love a woman whose ideas were repugnant to all 
his dreams of marriage and of domestic peace. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

IN WHICH HANITAH THTTBSTON, ALSO, HAS HEB TBOUBLBS. 

When Woodbury made his first appearance at the cottage, 
the Widow Thurston, who had not seen him since his return 
from the Lakes, frankly expressed her pleasure in his society. 
It was one of her favorable days, and she was sitting in her 
well-cushioned rocking-chair, with her feet upon a stool. She 
had grown frightfully thin and pale during the summer, but 
the lines of physical pain had almost entirely passed away 
from her face. Her expression denoted great weakness and 
languor. The calm, resigned spirit which reigned in her eyes 
was only troubled, at times, when they rested on her daughter. 
She had concealed from the latter, as much as possible, the 
swiftness with which her vital force was diminishing, lest she 
should increase the care and anxiety which was beginning to 
tell upon her health. She knew that the end was not far off: 
she could measure its approach, and she acknowledged in her 
heart how welcome it would be, but for her daughter's sake. 

" It's very kind of thee to come. Friend Woodbury," said 
she. " I've been expecting thee before." 

"Iour;ht to have come sooner," said he, "but there have 
been changes at Lakeside." 

" Yes, I know. The two guests that will not be kept out 
have come to thy home, as they come to the homes of others. 
We must be ready for either. The Lord sends them both." 

"Yes," said Woodbury, with a sigh, "but one of them is 
long in coming to me." The sweet serenity and truth of the 
old woman's words evoked a true reply. All that she said 
''sme from a henrt too sincere for disguise, and spoke to his 
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nndisgiused self. There would have been something approach- 
ing to sacrilege in an equivocal answer. 

She looked at him with a sad, serious inquiry in her glance, 
" I see thee's not hasty to open thy doors/' she said, at 
last, " and it's well. There's always a blessing in store for 
them that wait. I pray that it may come to thee in the Lord's 
good time." 

" Amen I" he exclaimed, earnestly. An irresistible impulse^ 
the next moment, led him to look at Hannah Thurston. She 
was setting in order the plants on the little flower-stand before 
the window, and her face was turned away from him, but there 
m as an indefinable intentness in her attitude which told him 
tnat no word had escaped her ears. 

Presently she seated herseli^ and took part in the conversa- 
tion, which turned mainly upon Bute and his wife. The light 
from the south window fell upon her face, and Woodbury 
noticed that it had grown somewhat thinner and wore a weary^ 
anxious expression. A pale violet shade had settled under the 
dark-gray eyes and the long lashes drooped their fringes. "No 
latent defiance lurked in her features : her manner was grave, 
almost to sadness, and in her voice there was a gentle languor, 
like that which follows mental exhaustion. 

In all their previous interviews, Woodbury had never been 
able entirely to banish from his mind the consciousness of her 
exceptional position, as a woman. It had tinged, without his 
having suspected the fact, his demeanor towards her. Some- 
thing of the asserted independence of man to man had modi- 
fied the deferential gentleness of man to woman. She had, 
perhaps, felt this without being able to define it, for, though 
he had extorted her profound respect he had awakened in her 
H disposition scarcely warmer than she gave to abstract quali- 
iSm* Now, however, she presented herself to him under a 
at aspect. He forgot her masculine aspirations, seeing 
the faithful, anxious daughter, over whom the 
approaching loss deepened from day to day. 
rf his presence did not return, but in its place 
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a subtle warmth seemed to radiate from him. Before, his 
words had excited her intellect : now, they addressed them- 
selves to her feelings. As the conversation advanced, she re- 
covered her usual animation, yet still preserved the purely 
feminine character which he had addressed in her. The posi- 
tions which they had previously occupied were temporarily 
forgotten, and at parting each vaguely felt the existence of 
unsuspected qualities in the other. 

During this first visit, Hannah Thurston indulged without 
reserve, in the satisfaction which it gave to her. She always 
found it far more agreeable to like than to dislike. Wood- 
bury's lack of that enthusiasm which in her soul was an ever 
burning and mounting fire — ^his cold, dispassionate power of 
judgment — ^his tolerance of what she considered perverted 
habits of the most reprehensible character, and his indifference 
to those wants and wrongs of the race which continually appeal- 
ed to the Reformer's aid, had at first given her the impression 
that the basis of his character was hard and selfish. She had 
since modified this view, granting him the high attributes of 
truth and charity ; she had witnessed the manifestation of his 
physical and moral courage ; but his individuality still pre- 
served a cold, statuesque beauty. His mastery over himself, 
she supposed, extended to his intellectual passions and his 
affections. He would only be swayed by them so far as 
seemed to him rational and convenient. 

His words to her mother recalled to hei mind, she knew 
not why, the description of her own father's death. It was 
possible that an equal capacity for passion might here again be 
hidden under a cold, immovable manner. She had sounded, 
tolerably well, the natures of the men of whom she had seen 
most, during the past six or eight years, ard had found that 
their own unreserved protestations of feeling were the measure 
of their capacity to feel. There was no necessity, indeed, to 
throw a plummet into their streams, for they had egotistically 
set up their own Nilometers, and the depth of the current 
was indicated at the surface. She began to suspect, now, that 
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she bad been mistaken in judging Woodbury by the same test. 
The thought, welcome as it was from a broad, humane point 
of view, nevertheless almost involved a personal humiliation. 
Her strong sense of justice commanded her to rectify the mis 
take, while her recognition of it weakened her faith in her- 
self 

In a few days Woodbury came again, and as before, on aii 
errand of kindness to her mother. She saw that his visits gavt 
pleasure to the latter, and for that reason alone it was her duty 
to desire them, but on this occasion she detected an independ- 
ent pleasure of her own at his appearance. A certain friendly 
familiarity seemed to be already established between them. 
She had been drawn into it, she scarcely knew how, and could 
not now withdraw, yet the consciousness of it began to agitate 
her in a singular way. A new power came from Woodbury's 
presence, surrounded and assailed her. It was not the chill of 
his unexcitable intellect, stinging her into a half-indignant re- 
sistance. It was a warm, seductive, indefinable magnetism, 
which inspired her with a feeling very much like terror. Its 
weight lay upon her for hours after he had gone. Whatever 
it was, its source, she feared, must lie in herself; he seemed 
utterly unconscious of any design to produce a particular im- 
pression upon her. His manner was as frank and natural as 
ever : he conversed about the books which he or she had re- 
cently read, or on subjects of general interest, addressing much 
of his discourse to her mother rather than herself. She no- 
ticed, indeed, that he made no reference to the one question 
on which they differed so radically; but a little reflection 
showed her that he had in no former case commenced the dis- 
cussion, nor had he ever been inclined to prolong it when 
started. 

Their talk turned for a while on the poets. Hannah Thurs- 
ton had but slight acquaintance with Tennyson, who was 
Woodbury's favorite among living English authors, and he 
promised to bring her the book. He repeated the stanzas de- 
scriptive of Jephtha's Daughter, in tthe "Dream of Fait 
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Women," the majestic rhythm and superb Hebrew spirit of 
which not only charmed her, but her mother also. The old 
woman had a natural, though very uncultivated taste for 
poetry. She enjoyed nothing which was purely imaginative : 
verse, for her, must have a devotional, or at least an ethical 
character. In rhythm, also her appreciation was limited. She 
delighted most in the stately march of the heroic measure, and 
next to that, in the impetuous rush of the dactylic. In yontL 
her favorite poems had been the *' Davidis" of Thomas Elwood, 
Pope's " Essay on Man," and the lamenting sing-song of Re- 
fine Weeks, a Nantucket poet, whom history has forgotten. 
The greater part of these works she knew by heart, and would 
often repeat in a monotonous chant, resembling that in which 
she had formerly preached. Hannah, however, had of late 
years somewhat improved her mother's taste by the careful 
selection of poetry of a better character, especially Milton's 
" Christmas Hymn," and the works of Thomson and Cow- 
per. 

Woodbury returned the very next day, bringing the prom- 
ised volumes. He was about to leave immediately, but the 
widow insisted on his remaining. 

" Do sit down a while, won't thee ?" said she. " I wish thee 
would read me something else : I like to hear thy voice." 

Woodbury could not refuse to comply. He sat down, 
turned over the leaves of the first volume, and finally selected 
the lovely idyll of " Dora," which he read with a pure, dis- 
tinct enunciation. Hannah Thurston, busy with her sewing at 
a little stand near the eastern window, listened intently. At 
the close she turned towards him with softened eyes, and ex- 
claimed : " How simple 1 how beautifal I" 

" I'm greatly obliged to thee. Maxwell," said the widow, 
addressing Woodbury for the first time by his familiar name. 
"It is always pleasant," she added, smiling, "to an old 
woman, to receive a kindness from a young man." 

" But it ought to be the young man's pleasure, as it is his 
uty, to give it," he answered. " I am glad that you like my 
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&vorite author. I have brought along 'The Prmcesa, alfio, 
Miss Thurston ; you have certainly heard of it ?" 

" Oh yes," said she, " I saw several critical notices of it 
when it was first published, and have always wished to 
read it." 

'< It gives a poetical view of a subject we have sometimes 
discussed," he added playfully, ^' and I am not quite sure that 
you will be satisfied with the close. It should not be read, 
however, as a serious argument on either side. Tennyson, I 
suspect, chose the subject for its picturesque effects, rather 
than from any intentional moral purpose. I confess I think he 
is right. We may find sermons in poems as we find them in 
stones, but one should be as nnconsdous of the fact as the 
other. It seems to me that all poetry which the author de* 
signs, in advance, to be excessively moral or pious, is more or 
less a failure." 

" Mr. Woodbury I Do you reaUy think so?" exdfflmed 
Hannah Thurston, in surprise. 

" Yes ; but the idea is not original with me. I picked it up 
somewhere, and finding it true, adopted it as my own. There 
was a fanciful illustration, if I recollect rightly — ^that poetry is 
the blossom of Literature, not the fruit ; therefore that while 
it suggests the fruit — while its very odor foretells the future 
flavor — it must be content to be a blossom and nothing more. 
The meaning was this : that a moral may breathe through a 
poem from beginning to end, but must not be plumply ex- 
pressed. I don't know the laws which govern the minds of 
poets, but I know when they give me most pleasure. Apply 
the test to yourself: I shall be interested to know the result. 
Here, for instance, is * The Princess,' which, if it has a par- 
ticular moral, has one which you may possibly reject, but I am 
sure your enjoyment of pure poetry will not thereby be 
lessened.'' 

" I shall certainly read the book with all the more interest 
from what you have said," she frankly replied. " You hare 
very much more literary cultivation than I, and perhaps it is 
16 
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presumptuous in me to dispute your opinion ; but my nature 
leads me to honor an earnest feeling tor truth and hnmanity, 
even when its expression is not in accordance with literary 
laws." 

*' 1 honor such a feeling also, whenever it is genuine, how 
ever expressed," Woodbury answered, "but I make a dis- 
tinction between the feeling and the expression. In other 
words, the cook may have an admirable character, and yet the 
roast may be spoiled. PoUok is considered orthodox and 
Byron heretical, but I am sure you prefer the * Hebrew Melo- 
dies' to the " Course of Time.' " 

" Hannah, I guess thee'd better read the book first," said 
the widow, who did not perceive how the conversation had 
drifted away from its subject. " It is all the better, perhaps, 
if our friend differs a little from thee. When we agree in 
every thing, we don't learn much from one another." 

" You are quite right. Friend Thurston," said Woodbury, 
rising. " I should be mistaken in your daughter if she ac- 
cepted any opinion of mine, without first satisfying her own 
mind of its truth. 6ood-by I" 

He took the widow's hand with a courteous respect, and 
then extended his own to Hannah. Hers he held gently for a mo- 
ment while he said : *^ Remember, I shall want to kiiow what 
impression the poem makes on your mind. Will yon tell me ?" 

" Thank you. I will tell you," she said. 

Strange to say, the boldest eulogiums which had ever reached 
Hannah Thurston's ears, never came to them with so sweet a 
welcome as Woodbury's parting compliment. N"ay, it was 
scarcely a compliment at all ; it was a simple recognition of 
that earnest seeking for truth which she never hesitated to 
claim for herself. Perhaps it was his supposed hostile attitude 
which gave the words their value, for our enemies always have 
us at a disadvantage when they begin to praise us. Politicians 
go into obscurity, and statesmen fall from their high places, 
ruined, not by the assaults but by the flatteries of the opposite 
party. 
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She could no longer consider Woodbury in the light of an 
enemy. His presence, his words, his self-possessed manner 
failed to excite the old antagonism, which always marred her 
intellectual pleasure in his society. One by one the discord- 
ant elements in her own nature seemed to be withdrawn, or 
rather, she feared, were benumbed by some new power whi(5h 
he was beginning to manifest. She found, with dismay, that 
instead of seeking, as formerly, for weapons to combat his 
views, her mind rather inclined to the discovery of reasons for 
agreeing with them. It mattered little, perhaps, which course 
she adopted, so long as the result was Truth ; but the fact that 
she recognized the change as agreeable gave her uneasiness. 
It might be the commencement of a process of mental sub- 
jection — ^the first meshes of a net of crafty reasoning, designed 
to ensnare her judgment and lead her away from the high aims 
she prized. Then, on the other hand, she reflected that such 
a process presupposed intention on Woodbury's part, and 
how could she reconcile it with his manly honesty, his open 
integrity of character ? Thus, the more enjoyment his visits 
gave her while they lasted, the greater the disturbance which 
they left behind. 

That new and indescribable effluence which his presence gave 
forth not only continued, but seemed to increase in power. 
Sometimes it affected her with a singular mixture of fascination 
and terror, creating a physical restlessness which it was almost 
impossible to subdue. An oppressive weight lay upon her 
breast ; her hands burned, and the nerves in every limb trem- 
bled with a strange impulse to start up and fly. When, at night, 
in the seclusion of her chamber, she recalled this condition, her 
cheeks grew hot with angry shame of herself, and she clenched 
her hands with the determination to resist the return of such 
weakness. But even as she did so, she felt that her power of 
will had undergone a change. An insidious, corrosive doubt 
seemed to have crept over the foundations of her mental lif(j : 
the forms of faith, once firm and fair as Ionic pillars under the 
cloudless heaven, rocked and tottered as if with the first me 
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nacing throes of an earthquake. When she recalled her past 
labors for the sacred cause of Woman, a mocking demon now 
and then whispered to her that even in good there were the 
seeds of harm, and that she had estimated, in vanity, the fruits 
of her ministry. *' God give me strength I" she whispered — 
" strength to conquer doubt, strength to keep the truth for 
which I have lived and which must soon be my only life, 
strength to rise out of a shameful weakness which I cannot 
tmderstand !" 

Then, ere she slept, a hope to which she desperately clung, 
came to smooth her uneasy pillow. Her own future life must 
differ from her present. The hour was not far off, she knew, 
when her quiet years in the cottage must come to an end. 
She could not shut her eyes to the fact that her mother's time 
on earth was short ; and short as it was, she would not cloud 
it by anxiety for the lonely existence beyond it. She resolute- 
ly thrust her own future from her mind, but it was nevertheless 
always present in a vague, hovering form. The uncertainty of 
her fate, she now thought, — the dread anticipation of coming 
sorrow— had shaken and unnerved her. No doubt her old, 
steadfast self reliance and self-confidence would assert them* 
selves, after the period of trial had been passed. She must only 
have patience, for the doubts which she could not now answer 
would then surely be solved. With this consolation at her 
heart — with a determination to possess patienae^ which she 
found much more easy than the attempt to possess herself of 
loUl^ she would close her aching eyes and court the refreshing 
oblivion of sleep. 

But sleep did not always come at her call. That idea of 
the sad, solitary future, so near at hand, would not be exor- 
cised. If she repelled it, it came back again in company with 
a still more terrible ghost of the Past — ^her early but now 
hopeless dream of love. When she tried to call that dream a 
delusion, all the forces of her nature gave her the lie — all the 
fibres of her heart, trembling in divinest harmony under the 
touch of the tormenting angel, betrayed her, despairingly, to 
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her own self. The crown of independence which she had won 
bruised her brows ; the throne which she claimed was carved 
of ice ; the hands of her sister women, toiling in the same 
path, were grateful in their help, but no positive pulse of 
strength throbbed from them to her heart. The arm which 
alone could stay her must have firmer muscle than a woman's ; 
it must uphold as well as clasp. Why did Heaven give her 
the dream when it must be forever vain ? Where was the 
man at the same time tender enough to love, strong enough to 
protect and assist, and just enough to acknowledge the equal 
rights of woman ? Alas I nowhere in the world. She could 
not figure to herself his features ; he was a far-off unattaina- 
ble idea, only; but a secret whisper, deep in the sacredest 
shrine of her soul, told her that if he indeed existed, if he 
should find his way to her, if the pillow under her cheek were 
his breast, if his arms held her fast in the happy subjection 
of love — ^but no, the picture was not to be endured. It was 
a bliss, more terrible in its hopelessness, than the most awful 
grief in its certainty. She shuddered and clasped her hands 
crushingly together, as with the strength of desperation, she 
drove it from her bosom. 

Had her life been less secluded, the traces of her internal 
struggles must have been detected by others. Her mother, 
indeed, noticed an unusual restlessness in her manner, but at- 
tributed it to care for her own condition. With the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Waldo, they saw but few persons habitually. 
Miss Sophia Stevenson or even Mrs. Lemuel Styles occasionally 
called, and the widow always made use of these occasions to 
persuade Hannah to restore herself by a walk in the open air. 
When the former found that their visits were thus put to good 
service, they benevolently agreed to come regularly. The 
relief she thus obtained, in a double sense, cheered and invig- 
orated Hannah Thurston. Her favorite walk, out the Mulli- 
gansville road, to the meadows of East Atauga Creek, took 
her in a quarter of an hour from the primly fenced lots and 
stiff houses of the village to the blossoming banks of the 
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Winding stream^ to the sweet breath of tbe scented grass, at!<^ 
the tangled thickets of alder, over which bittersweet and 
clematis ran riot and strove for the monopoly of support. 
Here, all her vague mental troubles died away like the memory 
of an oppressive dream ; she drew resignation from every as* 
pect of Nature, and confidence in herself from the crowding 
associations of the Past which the landscape inspired. 

Mrs. Waldo, of course, soon became aware of Woodbury's fre- 
quent visits. He had made no secret of them, as he always called 
at the Parsonage at the same time, and she had shated equally 
in the ripening vintage of Lakeside. But he had spoken much 
more of the Widow Thurston than of her daughter, and the 
former had been equally free in expressing her pleasure at his 
visits, so that Mrs. Waldo never doubted the continuance of 
the old antagonism between Hannah and Woodbury. Their 
reciprocal silence in relation to each other confirmed her in 
this supposition. She was sincerely vexed at a dislike which 
seemed not only unreasonable, but unnatural, and grew so im» 
patient at the delayed conciliatioa that she finally spoke her 
mind on the subject. 

" Well, Hannah," she said, one day, when Woodbury's 
niime had been incidentally mentioned, ^ I really think it is time 
that you and he should practise a little charity towai^s each 
other. I've been waiting, and waiting, to see your prejudices 
begin to wear away, now thai you know him better. You 
can't think how it worried me that two of my best iriendsi 
who are so right and senmble in all other acts l>f their lives, 
should be so stubbornly set against each other." 

'< Prejudices ? Does he tihink I am stubbornly set against 
him?" Hannah Thurston toied, the warm color mounting into 
her face. 

**Not he! He says nothing about you, and that's the worst 
of It. You say nothing about him, either. But anybody can 
Bee it. There, I've vexed you, and I suppose I ought not to 
have opened my mouth, but I love you so dearly, Hannah — ^I 
love him, too, as a dear friend<^and I can't lor the life of sh» 
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see why you are blind to the truth and goodness in each other 
that I see in both of you." 

Here Mrs. Waldo bent over her and kissed her cheek as a 
mother might have done. The color faded from Hannah 
Thurston's face, as she answered :" I know you are a dear, 
good friend, and as such you cwonot vex me. I do not know 
whether you have mistaken Mr. Woodbury's feelings: you 
certainly have mistaken mine. I did his character, at first, in- 
justice, I will confess. Perhaps I may have had a prejudice 
against him, but I am not aware that I have one now. I 
honoi him as a noble-minded, just, and unselfish man. We 
have different views of life, but in this respect he has taught 
me, by his tolerance towards me^ to be at least equally tolerant 
towards him." 

"You make me happy!" cried Mrs. Waldo, in unfeigned 
delight ; but the next instant she added, with a sigh : "But, in 
spite of all, you don't seem to me like friends." 

This explanation added another trouble to Hannah Thurs- 
ton's mind. It was very possible that Woodbury suspected 
her of cherishing an imfriendly prejudice against him. She 
had assuredly given him catuse for such a suspicion, and if the 
one woman in Ptolemy, who, after her mother, knew her best, 
had received this impression, it would not be strange if he 
shared it. In such case, what gentle consideration, what for- 
giving kindness had he not exhibited towards her ? What 
other man of her aoqoaintaiioe would have acted with the same 
magnanimity? Was it not her duty to undeceive him — ^not 
by words, but by meeting him frankly and gratefully — by ex- 
hibiting to him, ra some indirect way, her confidence in his 
nobiUty of charaetear? 

Thus, every thing oooH^ired to make him the centre of her 
thoughts, and the more she struggled to regain her freedom, 
the more helplessly she entangled bersdf in the web which hia 
presence had spun atoitnd her. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN WHICH A OBISIS APPBOACHES. 

One cannot play with fire without burning one's fingers. 
Woodbury supposed that he was pursuing an experiment, 
which might at any moment be relinquished, long after a deep 
and irresistible interest in its object had taken full possession 
of him. Seeing Hannah Thurston only as a daughter — con- 
versing with her only as a woman — ^her other character ceased 
to be habitually present to his mind. After a few visits, the 
question which he asked himself was not : " Will I be able to 
love her ?" but : " Will I be able to make her love me ?" Of 
his own ability to answer the former question he was entirely 
satisfied, though he steadily denied to himself the present ex- 
istence of passion. He acknowledged that her attraction for 
him had greatly strengthened — that he detected a new pleasure 
in her society — that she was not unfemininely cold and hard, 
as he had feared, but at least gentle and tender : yet, with all 
this knowledge, there came no passionate, perturbing thrill to 
his heart, such as once had heralded the approach of love. She 
had now a permanent place in his thoughts, it is true : he 
could scarcely have shut her out, if he had wished : and all 
the new knowledge which he had acquired prompted him to 
stake his rising hopes upon one courageous throw, and trust 
the fixture, if he gained it, to the deeper and truer develop- 
ment of her nature which would follow. 

At the next visit which he paid to the cottage after Mrs. 
Waldo's half-reproachful complaint, the firiendly warmth with 
which Hannah Thurston received him sent a delicious throb 
of sweetness to his heart. Poor Hannah 1 In her anxiety to 
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be just, sLe had totally forgotten what her treatment of Seth 
Wattles, from a similar impulse, had brought upon her. She 
only saw, in Woodbury's face, the grateful recognition of her 
manner towvds him, and her conscience became quiet at once. 
The key-note struck at greeting gare its character to the inter- 
view, which Woodbury prolonged much beyond his usual 
habit. He had never been so attractive, but at the same time, 
his presence had never before caused her such vague a arm. 
All the cold indifference, which she had once imagined to be 
his predominant characteristic, had melted like a snow-wreath 
in the sunshine : a soft, warm, pliant grace diffused itself over 
his features and form, and a happy under-current of feeling 
made itself heard in his lightest words. He drew her genuine 
self to the light, before she suspected how much she had 
allowed him to see : she, who had resolved that he should only 
know her in her strength, had made a voluntary confession of 
her'weakness I 

Hannah Thurston was proud as she was pure, and this weird 
and dangerous power in the man, wounded as well as dis- 
turbed her. She felt sure that he exercised it unconsciously, 
and therefore he was not to be blamed ; but it assailed her in- 
dividual freedom — her coveted independence of other minds — 
none the less. It was weakness to shrink from the encounter : 
it was humiliation to acknowledge, as she must, that her 
powers of resistance diminished with each attack. 

Woodbury rode home that evening very slowly. For the 
first time since Bute^s marriage, as he looked across the mead- 
ows to a dusky white speck that glimmered from the knoll in 
the darkening twilight, there was no pang at his heart. '^ I 
foresee/' he said to himself, '^ that if I do not take care, I shall 
love this girl madly and passionately. I know her now in her 
true tenderness and purity ; I see what a wealth of woman 
hood is hidden under her mistaken aims. But is she not too 
loftily pure — too ideal in her aspirations — for my winning? 
Can she bear the knowledge of my life ? I cannot spare her 
the test. If she oomes to me at last, it must be with eveey 
16* 
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veil of the Past lifted. There dare be no mystery between 
us — no skeleton in our cupboard. If she were less true, less 
noble — ^but no, there can be no real sacrament of marriage, 
without previous confession. I am laying the basis of relations 
that stretch beyond this life. It would be a greater wrong to 
shrink, for her sake, than for my own. It must come to this, 
and God give her strength of heart equal to her strength of 
mind ! " 

Woodbury felt that her relation to him had changed, and 
he could estimate, very nearly, the character which it had now 
assumed. Of her struggles with herself— of the painful im- 
pression which his visits left behind — ^he had,' of course, not 
the slightest presentiment. He knew, however, that no sus- 
picion of his feelings had entered her breast, and be had 
reasons of his own for desiring that she should remain inno- 
cent of their existence, for the present. His plans, here, oame 
to an end, for the change in himself interposed an anxiety 
which obscured his thoughts. He had reached the point where 
all calculation fails, and where the strongest man, if his pas- 
sion be genuine, must place his destiny in the hands of 
Chance. 

But there is, fortunately, a special chance provided for cases 
of this kind. All the moods of Nature, all the Uttle accidents 
of life, become the allies of love. When the lover, looking 
back from his post of assured fortune over the steps by which 
he attained it, thinks : " Had it not been for such, or such a 
circumstance, I might have wholly missed my happiness," he 
does not recognize that all the powers of the earth and air 
were really in league with him — that his success was not the 
miracle he supposed, but that his failure would have been. It 
is well, however, that this delusion should come to silence the 
voice of pride, and temper his heart with a grateful humility : 
for him it is necessary that " fear and sorrow fan the fire of 

joy." 

Woodbury had no sooner intrusted to Chance the further 
development of his fate, than Chance generously requited the 
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trust. It was certainly a wonderful coincidence that, as he 
walked into Ptolemy on a golden afternoon in late September, 
quite uncertain whether he should this time call at the jvidow's 
cottage, he should meet Hannah Thurston on foot, just at the 
junction of the Anacreon and Mulligans ville highways. It 
was Miss Sophia Stevenson's day for relieving her, and she had 
gone out for her accustomed walk up the banks of the stream. 

As Woodbury lifted his hat to greet her, his face brightened 
with a pleasure which he did not now care to conceal. There 
was a hearty, confiding warmth in the grasp of his hand, as he 
stood face to face, looking into her clear, dark-gray eyes with 
an expression as frank and unembarrassed as a boy's. It was 
this transparent warmth and frankness which swept away her 
cautious resolves at a touch. In spite of herself, she felt that 
an intimate friendship was fast growing up between them, and 
she knew not why the consciousness of it should make her so 
uneasy. There was surely no reproach to her in the fact that 
their ideas and habits were so different ; there was none of 
her friends with whom she did not diflfer on points more or 
less important. The current setting towards her was pure 
and crystal-clear, yet she drew back from it as from the rush 
of a dark and turbid torrent. 

" Well-met I" cried Woodbury, with a familiar playfulness. 
" We are both of one mind to-day, and what a day for out-of- 
doors I I am glad you are able to possess a part of it ; your 
mother is better, I hope ?" 

" She is much as usual, and I should not have left her, but 
foi the kindness of a friend who comes regularly on this day 
of the week to take my place for an hour or two." 

" Have you this relief but once in seven days ?" 

" Oh, no. Mrs. Styles comes on Tuesdays, and those two 
days, I find, are sufficient for my needs. Mrs. Waldo would 
relieve me every afternoon if I would allow her." 

" If you are half as little inclined for lonely walks as I am," 
said Woodbury, " you will not refuse my companiotiship to- 
day, I flQ^ you are going out the eastern road." 
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"My favorite walk," she answered, "is in the meadows 
yonder. It is the wildest and most secluded spot in the neigh* 
borhood of the village." 

**' Ah, I have noticed, from the road, in passing, the beauty 
of those elms and clumps of alder, and the picturesque carves 
of the creek. I should like to make a nearer acquaintance 
with them. Do you feel sufficient confidence in my apprecia- 
tion of Nature to perform the introduction?" 

*' Nature is not exclusive," said she, adopting his gay tone, 
" and if she were, I think she could not exclude you, who have 
known her in her royal moods, from so simple and unpretend- 
ing a landscape as this." 

" The comparison is good," he answered, walking onward 
by her side, " but you have drawn the wrong inference. I 
find that every landscape has an individual character. The 
royal moods, as you rightly term them, may impose upon us, 
like human royalty ; but the fact that you have been presented 
at Court does not necessarily cause the humblest man to open 
his heart to you. What is it to yonder alder thickets that I 
have looked on the Him alayas ? What does East Atauga Cre^ 
care for the fact that I have floated on the Ganges ? If the 
scene has a soul at all, it will recognize every one of your foot- 
steps, and turn a cold shoulder to me, if I come with any such 
pretensions." 

Hannah Thurston laughed at the easy adroitness with which 
he had taken up and applied her words. It was a light, graoe- 
M play of intellect to which she was unaccustomed — ^wMch, 
indeed, a year previous, would have struck her as trivial and 
unworthy an earnest mind. But she had learned something 
in that time. Her own mind was no longer content to move 
in its former rigid channels; she acknowledged the cheerlM 
brightness which a sunbeam of fancy can difiuse over the sober 
coloring of thought. 

He let down the movable rails from the panel of fence 
which gave admittance into the meadow, and put them up 
again after they had entered. The turf was thi^k and dry. 
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with a delightfVil dasticity which lifted the feet where they 
pressed it. A few paces brought them to the edge of the belt 
of thickets, or rather islands of lofty shrubbery, between which 
the cattle had worn paths, and which here and there enclosed 
little peninsulas of grass and mint, embraced by the swift 
stream. The tall autumnal flowers, yellow and dusky pur- 
ple, bloomed on all sides, and bunches of the lovely ftinged 
gentian, blue as a wave of the Mediterranean, were set among 
the ripe grass like sapphires in gold. The elms which at in- 
tervals towered over this picturesque jungle, had grown up 
since the valley-bottom was cleared, and no neighboring trees 
had marred the superb symmetry of their limbs. 

Threading the winding paths to the brink of the stream, or 
back again to the open meadow, as the glimpses through the 
labyrinth enticed them, they slowly wandered away from the 
road. Woodbury was not ashamed to show his delight in 
every new fragment of landscape which their exploration dis- 
closed, and Miss Thurston was thus led to make him acquainted 
with her own selected gallery of pictures, although her exclu- 
sive right of possession to them thereby passed away forever. 

Across one of the bare, grassy peninsulas between the thicket 
and the stream lay a huge log which the spring freshet had stolen 
from some saw-mill far up the valley. Beyond it, the watery 
windings ceased for a hundred yards or more, opening a space 
for the hazy hills in the distance to show their purple crests. 
Otherwise, the spot was wholly secluded: there was not a 
dwelling in sight, nor even a fence, to recall the vicinity of 
human life. This was the enticing limit of Hannah Thurston's 
walks. She had not intended to go so far to-day, but ^'a 
spirit in her feet" brought her to the place before she was 
aware. 

" Ah 1'* cried Woodbury, as they emerged from the tangled 
paths, " I see that you are recognized here. Nature has inten- 
tionally placed this seat for you at the very spot where you 
have at once the sight of the hills and the sound of the water. 
How musical it is, just at this point I I know you sing hei e^ 
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Bometimes: you cannot help it, with such an accompani- 
ment." 

She did not answer, but a flitting smile betrayed her assent. 
They took their seats on the log, as if by a silent understand- 
ing. The liquid gossip of the stream, in which many voices 
seemed to mingle in shades of tone so delicate that the ear 
lost, as soon as it caught them, sounded lullingly at their feet. 
Now and then a golden leaf dropped from the overhanging 
elm, and quivered slantwise to the ground. 

" Ah, that reminds me," said Woodbury, finally breaking 
the peaceful, entrancing silence — "one of those exquisite songs 
in ' The Princess' came into my head. Have you read the 
book? You promised to tell me what impression it made 
upon you," 

" Your judgment is correct, so far," she answered, " that it 
IS poetry, not argument. But it could never have been writ- 
ten by one who believes in the just rights of woman. In the 
first place, the Princess has a very faulty view of those rights, 
and in the second place she adopts a plan to secure them which 
is entirely impracticable. If the book had been written for a 
serious purpose, I should have been disappointed ; but, taking 
it for what it is, it has given me very great pleasure." 

'•* You say the Princess's plan of educating her sex to inde- 
pendence is impracticable ; yet— pardon me if I have misunder- 
stood you — ^you seem to attribute your subjection to the influ- 
ence of man — an influence which must continue to exercise the 
same power it ever has. What plan would you substitute for 
hers?" 

" I do not know," she answered, hesitatingly ; " I can only 
hope and believe that the Truth must finally vindicate itself. 
I have never aimed at any thing more than to assert it." 

" Then you do not place yourself in an attitude hostile to 
man ?" he asked. 

Hannah Thurston was embarrassed for a moment, but her 

frankness conquered. " I fear, indeed, that I have done soi," 

he said. " There have been times when a cruel attack has 
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driven me to resistance. You can scarcely appreciate our 
position, Mr. Woodbury. We could bear open and honorable 
h6stility, but the conventionalities which protect us against 
that offer us no defence from sneers and ridicule. The very 
term applied to us — * strong-minded' — ^implies that weak minds 
are our natural and appropriate inheritance. It is in human 
nature, I think, to forgive honest enmity sooner than covert 
contempt." 

" Would it satisfy you that the sincerity and unselfishness 
of your aims are honored, though the aims themselves are 
accounted mistaken." 

" It is all we could ask now !" she exclaimed, her eyes grow- 
ing darker and brighter, and her voice thrilling with its earnest 
sweetness. " But who would give us that much ?" 

"JT would," said Woodbury, quietly. "Will you pardon 
me for saying that it has seemed to me, until recently, as if 
you suspected me of an active hostility which I have really 
never felt My opinions are the result of my experience of 
men, and .you cannot wonder if they differ jfrom yours. I 
should be very wrong to arrogate to myself any natural supe- 
riority over you. I think there never can be any difficulty in 
determining the relative rights of the sexes, when they truly 
imderstand and respect each other. I can unite with you in 
desiring reciprocal knowledge and reciprocal honor. If that 
shall be attained, will you trust to the result ?'* 

"Forgive me: I did misunderstand you," she said, not 
answering his last question. 

A pause ensued. The stream gurgled on, and the purple 
hills smiled through the gaps in the autumnal foliage. " Do 
you believe that Ida was happier with the Prince, supposing 
he were faithful to the picture he drew, than if she had re- 
mained at the head of her college ?" he suddenly asked. 

" You will acquit me of hostility to your sex when I say 'Yes.' 
The Prince prondsed her equality, not subjection. It is sad 
that the noble and eloquent dose of the poem ahQuld be itH 
most imaginatiye part*'' 
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The tone of mournful unbelief in her voice fired Woodbury's 
blood. His heart protested against her words and demanded 
to be heard. The deepening intimacy of their talk had brought 
him to that verge of frankness where the sanctities of feeling, 
which hide themselves from the gaze of the world, steal up to 
the light and boldly reveal their features. *' No,'* he said, warm* . 
ly and earnestly, " the picture is not imaginative. Its counter- 
part exists in the heart of every true man. There can be no 
ideal perfection in marriage because there is none in life ; but 
it can, and should, embody the tenderest affection, the deepest 
trust, the divinest charity, and the purest faith which human 
nature is capable of manifesting. I, for one man, found my own 
dream in the words of the Prince. I have not remained un- 
married from a selfish idea of independence or from a want of 
reverence for woman. Because I hold her so high, because I 
seek to set her side by side with me in love and duty and con- 
fidence, I cannot profane her and myself by sui imperfect union. 
I do not understand love without the most absolute mutual 
knowledge, and a trust so complete that there can be no ques- 
tion of rights on either side. Where that is given, man will 
never withhold, nor will woman demand, what she should or 
should not possess. That is my dream of marriage, and it is 
not a dream too high for attainment in this life 1" 

The sight of Hannah Thurston's face compelled him to 
pause. She was deadly pale, and trembled visibly. The mo- 
ment he ceased speaking, she rose from her seat, and, after 
mechanically plucking some twigs of the berried bitterswe^ 
said : " It is time for me to return." 

Woodbury had not intended to say so much, and was fear- 
ful, at first, that his impassioned manner had suggested the 
secret he still determined to hide . In that case, she evidently 
desired to escape its utterance, but he had a presentiment that 
her agitation was owing to a difierent cause. Could it be 
that he had awakened the memory of some experience of love 
through which she had passed ? After the first jealous doubt 
which this thought inspired, it presented itsdf to his mind as 
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a relief. The duty which pressed upon him would be more 
lightly performed; the test to which he must first subject 
her would be surer of success. 

As they threaded the embowered paths on their homeward 
way, he said to her, gravely, but cheerfully : " You see, Miss 
. Thurston, your doubt of my sex has forced me to show myself 
to you as I am, in one respect. But I will not regret the con- 
fession, unless you should think it intrusive." 

"Believe me," she answered, "I know how to value it. 
You have made me ashamed of my unbelief." 

" And you have confirmed me in my belief. This is a sub- 
ject which neither man nor woman can rightly interpret, 
alone. Why should we never speak of that which is most 
vital in our lives ? Here, indeed, we are governed by con- 
v'entional ideas, springing from a want of truth and purity. 
But a man is always ennobled by allowing a noble woman to 
look into his heart. Do you recollect my story about the 
help Mrs. Blake gave me, imder awkward circumstances, 
before her marriage ?" 

"Perfectly. It was that story which made me wish to 
know her. What an admirable woman she is !" 

" Admirable, indeed !" Woodbury exclaimed. " That was 
not the only, nor the best help she gave me. I learned from 
her that women, when they are capable of friendsbip^don't 
misunderstand me, I should say the same thing of men — are 
the most devoted friends in the world. She is the only con- 
soling figure in an episode of my life which had a great influ- 
ence upon my fate. The story is long since at an end, but I 
should like to tell it to you, some time." 

" If you are willing to do so, I shall be glad to hear another 
instance of Mrs. Blake's kindness." 

" Not only that," Woodbury continued, " but still another 
portion of my history. I will not press my confidence upon 
you, but I shall be glad, very glad, if you will kindly consent 
to receive it Some things in my life suggest questions which 
I have tried to answer, and cannot. I must have a woman's 
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help. I know yon are all truth and candor^ and I am willing 
to place my donbt& in your bands." 

He spoke earnestly and eagerly, walking by her side, bwi 
with eyes fixed upon the ground. His words produced in 
her a feeling of interest and curiosity, under which lulled » 
singular reluctance. Sh« was still unnerved by her former 
agitation. " Why should you place such confidence in me?" 
she at length faltered. ** You have other fiiends who deserve 
it better." 

"We cannot always explain our instincts," he answered. 
" I must tell you, and you alone. If I am to hare help in 
these doubts, it is you who can give it" 

His words seized her and held her powerless. Her Qaaker 
blood still acknowledged the authority of those mysterixmt 
impulses which are truer than reason, because they come from 
a deeper source. He spoke with a conviction from which 
there was no appesd, and the words of refiisal vanished from 
her lips and from her heart. 

" Tell me, then," she said. " I will do my best. I hope I 
may be able to help you." 

He took her hand and held it a moment, with a warm pres- 
sure. " God bless you I" was all he s^d. 

They silently returned up the road. On reaching the gate 
of the cottage, he took leave of her, saying : " You will have 
my story to-morrow." His face was earnest and troubled ; 
it denoted the presence of a mystery, the character of which 
she could not surmise. 

On entering the cottage, she first went upstairs to her own 
room. She had a sensation of some strange ex|»*easion having 
come over her face, wMch must be banished from it before she 
could meet her mother. She must have five miautes alone to 
think upon what had passed, befi>re she eould tenq>orarily put 
it away from her min^. But h^ thoughts were an indistinct 
chaos, through which only two palpaUe sensations crossed eaeb 
other as they nnyred to and fro — one of unreasoning joy, one 
of equally unreasonkig terror. What either of them portend* 
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ed she could not guess. She only felt that there was no stable 
point to which she could cling, but the very base of her being 
seemed to shift as her thoughts pierced down to it. 

Her eyes fell upon the volume of " The Princess," which lay 
upon the little table beside her bed. She took it up with a 
sudden desire to read again the closing scene, where the 
heroine lays her masculine ambition in the hands of love. The 
book opened of its^ at anothar pag^ : the first words ar- 
rested her eye and she read, involuntarily : 

<* Ask mo no Biore : the moon may draw the sea, 

The doud may stoop from heaven and take the shape, 
With fold on fold, of mountain and of cape. 
But oh, too fond, when have I answered thee ? 

Ask me no morft 

^ Ask me no more: what answer could I give? 
I lore not hoUow cheek and &dmg eye, 
Yet oh, my fifend, I would not hsre thee £er 
Aflk me no more, Jest I aboold bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

M Ask me no more: thy ikte and mine are sealed. 
I fltroTeagsdnstthe stream, and strove in vain: 
Xet the great river bear me to the main 1 
No more, dear love^ for at a touch I yield- 
Ask me no more." 

The weird, uscontrofiable power wliich had taken possesi^on 
of her reached its dimaz. She threw down the book and 
burst mfeo tears. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MB. WOODBUBY's confession. 

TowABDS eTening, on Satarday, Bute called at the cottage, 
and after inquiring concerning the widow's condition, and 
giving, in return, a most enthusiastic report of Carrie's ac- 
complishments, he produced a package, with the remark : 

^' Here, Miss Hannah, 's a book that Mr. Max. give me for 
you. He says you needn't be in a hurry to send any of 'em 
back. He got a new lot from New York yisterday.'* 

She laid it aside until night. It was late before her mother 
slept and she could be certain of an hour, alone, and secure 
from interruption. When at last all was quiet and the fire 
was burning low on the hearth, and the little clock ticked like 
a strong pulse of health, in mockery of the fading life in the 
bosom of the dear invalid in the next room, she took the book 
in her hands. She turned it over first and examined the paper 
wrapping, as if that might suggest the nature of the unknown 
contents; then slowly imtied the string and unfolded the 
paper. When the book appeared, she first looked at the back ; 
it was Ware's " Zenobia" — a work she had long desired to 
possess. A thick letter slipped out from between the blank 
leaves and fell on her lap. On the envelope was her name 
only — "Hannah Thurston" — ^in a clear, firm, masculine hand. 
She laid the volume aside, broke the seal and read the letter 
through from beginning to end : 

"Dbab Miss Thitbston: — ^I know how much I have asked 
of you in begging permission to write, for your eye, the story 
which follows. Therefore I have not allowed myself to stand 
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shivering on the brink of a plunge which I have detennined 
to make, or to postpone it, from the fear that the venture of 
confidence which I now send out will come to shipwreck. 
Since I have learned to appreciate the truth and nobleness of 
your nature — since I have dared to hope that you honor me 
with a friendly regard — most of all, since I find that the feel- 
ings which I recognize as the most intimate and sacred portion 
of myself seek expression in your presence, I am forced to 
make you a participant in the knowledge of my life. Whether 
it be that melancholy knowledge which a tender human charity 
takes und^ its protecting wing and which thenceforward 
sleeps calmly in some shadowy comer of memory, or that evil 
knowledge which torments because it cannot be forgotten, t 
am not able to foresee. I will say nothing, in advance, to 
secure a single feeling of sympathy or consideration which 
your own nature would not spontaneously prompt you to give. 
I know that in this step I may not be acting the part of a 
friend ; but, whatever consequences may follow it, I entreat 
you to believe that there is no trouble which I would not 
voluntarily take upon myself, rather than inflict upon you a 
moment's unnecessary pain. 

" Have you ever, in some impartial scrutiny . of self, dis- 
covered to what extent your views of Woman, and your aspi- 
rations in her behalf, were drawn from your own nature ? Are 
you not inclined to listen to your own voice as if it were the 
collective voice of your sex ? If so, you may to some extent, 
accept me as an interpretation of Man. I am neither better 
nor worse than the general average of men. My principal ad- 
vantages are, that I was most carefully and judiciously 
educated, and that my opportunities of knowing mankind have 
been greater than is usual. A conscientious study of human 
nature ought to be the basis of all theories of reform. I think 
you will agree with me, thus far ; and therefore, however my 
present confession may change your future relations towards 
me, I shall have, at least, the partial consolation of knowing 
that I have added something to your knowledge* 
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" Let me add only this, before I commence my narrative — 
that it treats entirely of the occurrences of my life, which have 
brought me near to woman through my emotions. It is my 
experience of the sex, so far as that experience has taken a 
deeper hold on my heart. You are not so cold and unsympa- 
thetic as to repel the subject. The instinct which has led me 
to choose you as the recipient of my confidence cannot be 
false. That same instinct tells me that I shaU neither withhold 
nor seek to extenuate whatever directly concerns myself. I 
dare not do either. 

I " My nature was once not so calm and self-subdued as it 
may seem to you now. As a youth I was ardent, impetuous, 
and easily controlled by my feelings. In the heart of almost 
any boy, from seventeen to twenty, there is a train laid, and 
waiting for the match. As I approached the latter age, mine 
was kindled by a girl two years younger than myself, the 
daughter of a friend of my father. I suppose all early passions 
have very much the same character : they are intense, absorb- 
ing, unreasoning, but generally shallow, not from want of sin- 
cerity but from want of development. The mutual attachment 
necessarily showed itself, and was tacitly permitted, but with- 
out any express engagement. I had never surprised her with 
any sudden declaration of love : our relation had gradually 
grown into existence, and we were both so happy therein that 
we did not need to question and discuss our feelings. In fact, 
we were rarely sufficiently alone to have allowed of such con- 
fidences ; but we sought each other in society or in our re- 
spective family circles and created for ourselves a half-privacy 
in the presence of others. Nothing seemed more certain to 
either of us than that our fates were already united, for we 
accepted the tolerance of our attachment, as a sanction of its 
future seal upon our lives. 

** After my father's failure and death, however, I discovered, 
with bitterness of heart, that it was not alone my pecimiary 
prospects which had changed. Her father, a shrewd, hard 
man of business, was one of the very few who prospered in a 
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season of general ruin — who perhaps foresaw the crash and 
prepared himself to take advantage of the splendid opportuni- 
ties which it offered. His wealth was doubled, probably 
trebled, in a year : he won advantages which compelled the 
most exclusive circles to receive him, and his family dropped 
their old associations as fast as they familiarized themselves 
with the new. I saw this change, at first, without the slightest 
misgiving : my faith in hujnan nature was warm and fresh, 
and the satisfied bliss of my affections disposed me to judge 
all men kindly. I only refrained from asking the father's as 
sistance in my straits, from a feeling of delicacy, not because 
I had any suspicion that it would not be given. Little by 
little, however, the conviction forced itself upon my mind that 
I was no longer a welcome visitor at the hotise : I was dropped 
from the list of guests invited to dinners and entertainments, 
and my reception became cold and constrained. From the 
sadness and uneasiness on the face of my beloved, I saw that 
she was suffering for my sake, and on questioning her she did 
not deny that she had been urged to give me up. She assured 
me, nevertheless, of her own constancy, and exhorted me to 
have patience until my prospects should improve. 

" It was at this juncture that Miss Remington (Mrs. Blake, 
you will remember) became a comforting angel to both of us. 
She had remarked our attachment from its first stage, and with 
her profound scorn of the pretensions of w>ealth, she deter- 
mined to assist the course of true love. We met, as if by 
accident, at her father's house, and she generally contrived that 
we should have a few minutes alone. Thus, several months 
passed away. My position had not advanced, because I had 
every thing to learn when I first took it, but I began to have 
more confidence in myself, and remained cheerful and hopeful. 
I was not disturbed by the fact that my beloved sometimes 
failed to keep her appointments, but I could not help remark- 
ing, now, that when she did appear, she seemed ill at ease and 
strove to make the interviews as short as possible. 

"There was something in Miss Remington's manner, also. 
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which I could not anderstaDd. I missed the frank, hearty 
sympathy with ^thfal and persecnted love, which she had 
given me. A restless amdety, pointing to one thing or 
another, bat never towards the truth, took possession of me. 
One day on making my pre-arranged call, I found Miss Rem* 
ington alone. Her £eu^ was grave and sad. She saw my look 
of disappointment : she allowed me to walk impatiently up and 
down the room three or four times, then she arose and seized 
me by both hands. 'Am I mistaken in you?' she asked: 
* Are you yet a man ?' ' I am trying to prove it,' I answered. 
'Then,* she said, 'prove it to me. If you were to have a 
tooth drawn, would you turn hack a dozen times from 
the dentist's door and bear the ache a day longer, or would 
you ^o in at once and have it out T I sat down, chilled to 
the heart, and said, desperately: 'I am ready for the opera- 
tion !' She smiled, but there were tears of pity in her eyes. 
She told me as kindly and tenderly as possiUe, all she had 
learned : that the girl who possessed my unquestioning faith 
was unworthy of the gift : that the splendors of the new circle 
into which she had ascended had become indispensable to her : 
that her attachment to me was now a simple embarrassment : 
that her beauty had attracted wealthy admirers, one of whom, 
a shallow-brained egotist, was reported to be especially favored 
by her, and that any hope I might have of her constancy 
to me must be uprooted as a delusion. 

"I tried to reject this revelatiout hut the evidence was 
too clear to be discredited. Nevertheless, I insisted on seeing 
the girl once more, and Miss Remington brought about the 
interview. I was too deeply disappointed to be indignant : 
she showed a restless impatience to be gone, as if some rem- 
nant of conscience still spoke in her heart. I told her, sadly, 
that I saw she was changed. K her attachment for me had 
fkded, as I feared, I would not despotically press mine upon 
her, but would release her from the mockery of a duty which 
her heart no longer acknowledged. I expected a penitent 
confession of the truth, in return, and was therefore wholly 
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UDprepared for the angry reproaches she heaped upon me. 
* Very fine I' she cried; 'I always thor^ht there was no stce- 
pidon where there was love I I am to be accused of &,lse- 
hood, from a jealous whim. It's very easy for you to give up an 
attachment that died out long ago !' But I will not repeat 
her expressions further. I should never have comprehended 
them without Miss Remington's assistance. She was vexed 
that I should have discovered her want of faith and given her 
back her freedom : she should have been the first to break the 
bonds. I laughed, in bitterness of heart, at her words ; I 
could give her no other answer. 

" The shock my affections received was deeper than I cared 
to show. It was renewed, when, three months afterwards, 
the faithless girl married the rich fool whom she had preferred 
to me. I should have become moody and cynical but for the 
admirable tact with which Miss Remington, in her perfect 
friendship, softened the blow. Many persons suppose that a 
pure and exalted relation of this kind cannot exist between 
man and woman, without growing into love — ^in other words, 
that friendship seeks its ftdfilment in the same sex and love 
in the opposite. I do not agree with this view. The thought 
of loving Julia Remington never entered my mind, and she 
would have ccmsidered me as wanting in sanity if I had inti- 
mated sudi a thing, but there was a happy and perfect confi- 
dence between us, which was my chief support in those days 
of misery. 

•* I accepted, eagerly, the proposition to become the Calcutta 
agent of the mercantile house in which I was employed. The 
shadow of my disappointment still hung over me, and there 
were now but few associations of my life in New York to 
make the parting difficult. I went, and in the excitement of 
new scenes, in the absorbing duties of my new situatioD, in 
the more masculine strength that came with maturity, I grad- 
ually forgot the blow which had been struck — or, if I did not 
forget, the sight of the scar no longer recalled the pain of the 
wound. Nevertheless, it had made me suspicious and fearful. 
17 
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I questioned every rising inclination of my heart, and sup- 
pressed the whispers of inoipient affection, determined that 
no woman should ever again deceive me as the first had done. 
The years glided away, one by one ; I had slowly acquired the 
habit of self-control, on which I relied as a natural and suffi- 
cient guard for my heart, and the longing for woman's partner- 
ship in life, which no man can ever wholly suppress, again began 
to make itself heard. I did not expect a recurrence of the 
passion of youth, I knew that I had changed, and that love, 
therefore, must come to me in a different form. 1 remembered 
what I heard at home, as a boy, that when the original forest 
is cleared away, a new forest of different trees is developed 
from the naked soil But I still suspected that there must be 
a family likeness in the growth, and that I should recognize its 
sprouting germs. 

" Between five and six years ago, it was necessary that I 
should visit Europe, in the interest of the house. I was ab- 
sent fi-om India nearly a year, and during that time made my 
first acquaintance with Switzerland, the memory of which is 
now indissolubly connected, in my mind, with that song which 
I have heard you sing. But it is not of this that I would 
speak. I find myself shrinking from the new revelation which 
must be made. The story is not one of guilt — not even of 
serious blame, in the eyes of the world. If it were necessary, 
I could tell it to any man, without reluctance for my own sake. 
Men, in certain respects, have broader and truer views of life 
than women ; they are more tender in their judgment, more 
guarded in their condenination. I am not justifying myself, 
in advance, for I can acquit myself of any intentional wrong. 
I only feel that the venture, embodied in my confession, is about 
to be sent forth — either to pitying gales that shall waft it safely 
back to me, or to storms in which it shall go down. Recollect, 
dear Miss Thurston, that whatever of strength I may possess 
you have seen. I am now about to show you, voluntarily, my 
weakness. 

*^ Among the passengers on board the steamer by which 1 
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returned to India, there was a lady who had been recom- 
mended to my care by some mutual acquaintance in England. 
She was the wife of a physician in the Company's Service, who 
was stadoned at Benares, and who had sent her home with 
her chillren a year and a half before. The latter were loft in 
England, while she returned to share the exile of her husband 
until he should be entitled to a pension. She was a thoroughly 
refined and cultivated woman, of almost my own age, and 
shrank from contact with the young cubs of cadets and the os- 
tentatious indigo-planters, with their beer-drinking wives, who 
were almost the only other passengers. We were thus thrown 
continually together, and the isolation of ocean-life contributed 
to hasten our intimacy. Little by little that intimacy grew 
deep, tender, and powerful. I told her the humiliating story 
of my early love which you have just read, and she described 
to me, with tearful reluctance, the unhappiness of her married 
life. Her husband had gone to England eight years before, on 
leave of absence, on purpose to marry. She had been found 
to answer his requirements, and ignorant of life as she was at 
that time, ignorant of her own heart, had been hurried into 
the marriage by her own family. Her father was in moderate 
circumstances, and he had many daughters to provide with 
husbands ; this was too good a chance to let sHp, and, as it 
was known that she had no other attachment, her hesitation 
was peremptorily overruled. She discovered, too late, that 
there was not only no point of sympathy between her husband 
and herself, but an absolute repulsion. He was bold and 
steady-handed as a surgeon, and had performed some daring 
operations which had distinguished him in his profession ; but 
he was hard, selfish, and tyrannical in his domestic relations, 
and his unfortunate wife could only look forward with dread 
to the continual companionship which was her doom. 

" I had been sure of recognizing any symptom of returning 
love in my heart — ^but 1 was mistaken. It took the form of 
pity, and so lulled my suspicions to sleep that my power of 
will was drugged before I knew it. Her own heart was not 
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more merciful towards her. Poor woman I if she had erer 
dreamed of love the dream had heen forgotten. She was ig-- 
norant of the fatal spell which had come upon ns, and I did 
not detect mj own passion until its reflection was thrown 
back to me from her innocent face. When I had diBcoyered 
the truth, it was too late — ^too late, I mean, for her happiness, 
not too late for the honor of both our lives. I could not ex- 
plain to her a danger which she did not suspect, nor could I 
embitter, by an enforced coldness, her few remaining happy 
days of our voyage. With a horrible fascination, I saw her 
drawing nearer and nearer the brink of knowledge, and my 
lips were sealed, that only could have uttered the warning cry. 

'' Again I was called upon to suffer, but in a way I had 
never anticipated. The grief of betrayed love is tame, beside 
the despair of forbidden love. This new experience showed 
me how light was the load which I had ahready borne. On 
the one side, two hearts that recognized each other and would 
have been faithful to the end of time ; on l^e other, a mon- 
strous bond, which had only the sanction of human laws. I 
rebelled, m my very soul, against the mockery of that legal 
marriage, which is the basis of social virtue, forgetting that 
Good must voluntarily bind itself in order that Evil may not 
go free. The boundless tenderness towards her ^hich had 
suddenly revealed itself must be stifled. I could not even 
press her hand warmly, lest some unguarded pulse should be- 
tray the secret ; I scarcely dared look in her eyes, lest mine 
might stab her with the sharpness of my love and my sorrow 
in the same glance. 

*' It was all in vain. Some glance, some word, or touch of 
hand, on either side, did come, and the thin disguise was 
torn away forever. Then we spoke, for the consolation of 
speech seemed less guilty than the ag(my of i^enoe. In the 
moonless nights of the Indian Ocean we walked ihe deelb with 
hands secretly clasped, with silent tears on our cheeks, with 
a pang in our souls only softened by the knowledge that it 
was mutual. Neither of us, I think, then thought of dssputing 
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our fate. But as the voyage drew near its end, I was haunt- 
ed by wild fancies of escape. I could not subdue my nature 
to forego a fulfilment that seemed possible. We might find 
a refuge,! thought, in Java, or Celebes, or some of the Indian 
Isles, and once beyond the reach of pursuit what was the rest 
of the world to us ? What was wealth, or name, or station ? 
— they were hollow sounds tons now, they were selfish cheats, 
always. In the perverted logic of passion all was clear and 
fair. 

" This idea so grew upon me that I was base enough to 
propose it to her — ^I who should have given reverence to that 
ignorance of the heart which made her love doubly sacred, 
strove to turn it into the instrument of her ruin ! She heard 
me, in fear, not in indignation. ^ Do not tempt me I' she 
cried, with a pitiful supplication ; ' think of my children, and 
help me to stand up against my own heart I' Thank God I 
was not deaf to that cry of weakness ; I was armed to meet 
resistance, but I was powerless against her own despairing 
fear of surrender. Thank God, I overcame the relentless selfish- 
ness of my sex ! She took from my lips, that night, the only 
kiss I ever gave her — ^the kiss of repentance, not of triumph. 
It left no stain ou the purity of her marriage vow. That was 
our true parting from each other. There were still two days 
of our voyage left, but we looked at each other as if through 
the bars of opposite prisons, with a double wall between. Our 
renunciation was complete, and any further words would have 
been an unnecessary pang. We had a melancholy pleasure in 
still being near each other, in walking side by side, in the 
formal touch of hands that dared not clasp and be clasped. 
This poor consolation soon ceased. The husband was waiting 
for her at Calcutta, and I purposely kept my state-room when 
we arrived, in order that I might not see him. I was not yet 
sure of myself. 

"She went to Benares, and afterwards to Meerut, and I 
never saw her again. In a little more th»p a year I heard she 
was dead : ' the fever of the country,' they »ai^ I was glad 
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(fit— death was better for her than her life bad been — nowv 
at least, when that life bad become a perpetual infidelitj to ber 
heart. Death purified the memory of my passion, nxid gave 
me, perhaps, a sweeter resignation than: if she had £rst yielded 
to my madness. Sad and hopeless as was this episode of my 
life, it contained an element of eomifbrt, and restored the 
balance which my first disappointment had destroyed. My 
grief for her was gentle, tender and consoling, and I never 
turned aside from its approaches. It has now withdrawn into» 
the past, but its inflaence still remains, in thb — ^that the desire 
for that fulfilment of passion, of which life has thus far cheated 
me, has not grown cold in my heart. 

'^ There are some natures which resemble those plants thait 
die after a single blossoming — ^natores in which one passi^s 
seems to exhaust the capacities for affection* I am not one of 
them, yet I know that I possess the virtue of fidelity^ I kmow 
that I stiU wait for the fortune that shall enable me to mamfest 
it. Do you, as a woman, judge me unworthy to expect that for- 
tune ? You are now acquainted with my history ; try me by 
the sacred instincts of your own nature) and according to thcany 
pardon or condenm me. I have revealed to you xny dream of 
the true marriage that is possible — a dream tha4i prevents me 
from stooping to a union not hallowed by perfect love ani 
faith. Have I forfeited the right to indulge this dream longer? 
Would I be guilty of treason towards the virgin oonEfidenee of 
some noble woman whom God may yet send mey in ofiTering 
her a heart which is not fresh in its knowledge^ though, fresk 
in its immortal de^res ? I pray you to answer me these ques- 
tions ? Do not blame your own truth and nobility of naturey 
which have brought you this task. Blame, if you please, my 
selfishness in taking advantage of them» 

'* 1 have now told you ail I meant to confess^ and might here 
close. But one thought occurs to me, suggested by the aadr 
den recolieetion of the reform to wludt you hw.e devoted 
yourself; I fear that all reformers are too much di^osed to 
measure the actions and outward habits of the human raee. 
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without examining the hidden caases of those actions. There 
18 some basis in our nature for all general customs, both of 
body and mind. The mutual relation of man and woman, in 
Society, is determined not by a conscious exercise of tyranny 
on the one side, or subjection on the other. Each sex has its 
peculiar mental and moral laws, the differences between which 
are perhaps too subtle and indefinaible to be distinctly drawn, 
but they are as palpable in life as the white and red which 
neighboring roses draw firom the self-same s€h1. When we 
have differed in regard to Woman, I have meant to speak sin- 
cerely and earnestly, out of the knowledge gained by an. un- 
fortunate experience, whAchy nevertheless, has not touched the 
honor and reverenee in whi<^ I hold the sex. I ask you to 
rememW this, in case the confidence I have forced upon you 
should hereafter set a gulf between us. 

" I have deprived myself of the right to make any request, 
but whatever your judgment may be, will you let me hear rfc 
from your own lips? Will you allow me to see you once 
more ? I write to you now, not because I should shriak from 
spes^dng the same words, but because a history like mine is 
not always easily or dearly told, and I wish your mind to^ be 
uninfluenced by the sympathy which a Irving voice might 
inspire. 

" On Tuesday next you will be free to take your accustomed 
walk. May I be your companion again*, beside the stream ? 
But, na: do not write : you will find me there if you consent 
to see me. If yo« do* not eome, i shall expect the written evi- 
dence, if not oi your continued respect, at least of your forgive^ 
ness. But, m any case, thiidc of me always as one man who^ 
having known yoo, will never cease to hoiioT Womsai. 

*' Tour friend, 

"Maxweix WooiHBTrBT." 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

IN WHICH THB STBONO-MINDED WOMAN BBCOHBS WSAK. 

It did not require the sound of a living voice to inspire 
Hannah Thurston with sympathy for the story which she had 
just read. Never hefore had any man so freely revealed to 
her the sanctities of his experience of women. Completely 
absorbed in the recital, she gave herself up to the first strong 
impressions of alternate indignation and pity, without reflect- 
ing upon the deeper significance of the letter. Woodbury's 
second episode of passion at first conflicted harshly with the 
pure ideal in her own mind ; the shock was perhaps greater 
to her than the confession of actual guilt would have been to 
a woman better acquainted with the world. Having grown 
up in the chaste atmosphere of her sect, and that subdued life 
of the emotions which the seclusion of the country creates, it 
startled her to contemplate a love forbidden by the world, yet 
justifying itself to the heart. Nevertheless, the pjrofound pity 
which came upon her as she read took away from her the 
power of condemnation. The wrong, she felt, was not so much 
in the love which had unsuspectedly mastered both, as in the 
impulse to indulge rather than suppress it ; but having been 
suppressed — passion having been purified by self-abnegation 
and by death, she could not withhold a tender human charity 
even for this feature of the confession. 

Woodbury's questions, however, referred to the fliture, no 
less than to the past. They hinted at the possibility of a new 
love visiting his heart. The desire for it, he confessed, had not 
grown cold. Deceit and fate had not mastered, in him, the 
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immortal yearning: was lie miworthy to receive it? **Try 
me," he had written, " by the sacred instincts of your own 
nature, and according to them pardon or condemn me." She 
had already pardoned. Perhaps, had she read the same words 
coming from a stranger, or as an incident of a romance, she 
would have paused and deliberated; her natural severity 
would have been slow to relax ; but knowing Woodbury as 
she had latterly learned to know* him, in his frankness, his 
manly firmness and justice, his noble consideration for herself 
her heart did not delay the answer to his questions. He had 
put her to shame by voluntarily revealing his weakness, while 
she had determined that she would never allow him to dis^ 
cover her own. 

Little by little, however, after it became clear that her sym- 
pathy and her charity were justifiable, the deeper questions 
which lay hidden beneath the ostensible purpose of his letter 
crept to the surface. In her ignorance of the coming confes- 
sion, she had not asked herself, in advance, why it should have 
been made; she supposed it would be its own explanation. 
The reason he had given was not in itself suflicient, but pre- 
supposed' something more important which he had not ex- 
pressed. No man makes such a confidence from a mere feeling 
of curiosity. Simultaneously with this question came another 
— why should he fancy that his act might possibly set a gulf 
between them ? Was it simply the sensitiveness of a nature 
which would feel itself profaned by having its secrets misun- 
derstood ? No ; a heart thus sensitive would prefer the secu- 
rity of silence. Was he ccmscious of a dawning love, and, 
doubtful of himsell^ did he ask for a woman's truer interpre- 
tation of his capacity to give and keep faith ? " It is cruel in 
him to ask me," she said to herself; " does he think my heart 
b insensible as marble, that I should probe it vrith thoughts, 
every one of which infiicts a wound ? Why does he not 
send his confession at once to her t It is she who should hear 
it, not I ! He is already guilty of treason to her, in asking 
the question of me /" 
17* 
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She put the letter suddenly on the table, and half rose 
from her chair, in the excitement of the thought. Then, as if 
struck by a stunning blow, she dropped back again. Her face 
grew cold and deadly pale, and her arms fell nerveless at her 
sides. Her eyes closed, and her breath came in long, labored 
sighs. After a few minutes she sat up, placed her elbow on 
the table and rested her forehead on her hand. " I am grow- 
ing idiotic," she whispered, with an attempt to smile ; " my 
brain is giving way — ^it is only a woman's brain." 
^ The fire had long been extinct. The room was cold, and a 
chill crept over her. She rose, secured the letter and the 
book, and went to bed. As the balmy warmth stole over her 
frame, it seemed to soften and thaw the painful constriction 
of her heart, and she wept herself into a sad quiet. " Oh, if 
it should be so," she said, "I must henceforth be doubly 
wretched I What shall I do ? I cannot give up the truths 
to which I have devoted my life, and they now stand between 
my heart and the Heart of the noblest man I have ever known. 
Yes : my pride is broken at last, and I will confess to myself 
how much I honor and esteem him — ^not love — ^but even there 
I am no longer secure. We were so far apart — ^how could I 
dream of danger ? But I recognize it now, too late for him 
— almost too late for me I" 

Then, again, she doubted every thing. The knowledge had 
come too swiftly and suddenly to be accepted at once. He 
could not love her ; it was preposterous. Until a few days 
ago he had thought her cold and severe : now, he acknowl- 
edged her to be true, and his letter simply appealed to that 
truth, unsuspicious of the secret slumbering in her heart. He 
i had spoken of the possibility of a pure and exalted friendship 
between the sexes, such as already existed between himself 
and Mrs. Blake : perhaps he aimed at nothing more, in this 
instance. Somehow, the thought was not so consoling as it 
ought properly to have been, and the next moment the skilful 
explanation which she had built up tumbled into ruins. 

She slept but little, that night, and all the next day went 
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about her duties as if in a dream. She knew that her mother^s 
eye sometimes rested uneasily on her pale face, and the con- 
fession of her trouble more than once rose to her tongue, but 
she resolutely determined to postpone it until the dreaded 
crisis was past. She would not agifate the invalid with her 
conftised apprehensions, all of which, moreover, might prove 
themselves to have been needless. With every fresh conflict 
in her mind her judgment seemed to become more unsteady. 
The thought of Woodbury's love, having once revealed itself 
to her, would not be banished, and every time it returned, it 
seemed to bring a gentler and tenderer feeling for him into her 
heart. On the other hand her dreams of a career devoted to 
the cause of Woman ranged themselves before her mental 
vision, in an attitude of desperate resistance. " Now is the 
test !" they seemed to say : " vindicate your sex, or yield to 
the weakness of your heart, and add to its reproach !" 

When Monday came, it brought no cessation of the struggle, 
but she had recovered something of her usual self-control. She 
had put aside, temporarily, the consideration of her doubts ; 
the deeper she penetrated into the labyrinth, the more she 
became entangled, and she made up her mind to wait, with as 
much calmness as she could command, for the approaching 
solution. The forms of terror, of longing, of defence and of 
submission continually made their presence felt by turns, or 
chaotically together, but the only distinct sensation she per- 
mitted herself to acknowledge was this : thai if her forebodings 
were true, the severest trial of her life awaited her. Her 
pride forbade her to shrink from the trial, yet every hour 
that brought her nearer to it increased her dread of the meet- 
mg. 

Her mother's strength was failing rapidly, and on this day 
she required Hannah's constant attendance. When, at last, 
the latter was relieved for the night, her fatigue, combined 
with the wakeful torment of the two preceding nights, com- 
pletely overpowered her and she slumbered fast and heavilv 
until morning. Her first waking thought was — ^"T 
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come, and I am not prepared to meet him.*' The momizig 
was dull and windless, and as she looked upon the valley from 
her window, a thick blue film enveloped the distant woods, the 
dark pines and brown oaks mingling with it indistiDotly, while 
the golden and orange tints of the maples shone throngh. Her 
physical mood corresponded with the day. The forces of her 
spirit were sluggish and apathetic, and she felt that the resist- 
ance which, in the contingency she dreaded, mtiat be made, 
would be obstinately passive, rather than active and self-con- 
tained. A sense of inexpressible weariness stole over her. 
Oh, she thought, if she only could be spared the trial I Yet, 
how easily it might be avoided ! She needed only to omit her 
accustomed walk : she could write to him, afterwards, and 
honor his confidence as it deserved. But an instinct told her 
that this would only postpone the avowal, not avert it. If she 
was wrong, she had nothing to fear ; if she w^ right, it would 
be cowardly, and tmjust to him, to delay the answer she must 
give. 

Her mother had slightly rallied, and when Mrs. Styles 
arrived, as usual, early in the afternoon, the invalid oould be 
safely left in her charge. Nevertheless, Hannah, after having 
put on her bonnet and shawl, lingered in the room, with a last, 
anxious hope that something might happen which would give 
her a pretext to remain. 

" Child, isn't thee going ?" the widow finally asked. 

^^ Mother, perhaps I had better stay with thee this after- 
noon ?" was the hesitating answer. 

^' Indeed, thee shall not do any such thing ! Thee's not been 
thyself for the last two days, and I know thee always comes 
back from thy walks fresher and better. Bring me a handful 
of gentians, won't thee ?" 

''Yes, mother." She stooped and kissed the old woman's 
forehead, and then left the house. 

The sky was stiU heavy and gray, and there was an oppres- 
sive warmth in the air. Crickets chirped loud among the dying 
weeds along the garden-palings, and crows cawed hoarsely 
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from the tops of the ehns. The road was deserted, as far as 
she could see, but the sonnd of farmers calling to their oxen 
came distinctly across the valley from the fields on the eastern 
hill. Nature seemed to lie benumbed, in drowsy hsdf-con- 
sciousness of her bemg, as if under some narcotic influence. 

She walked slowly forward, striving to subdue the anxious 
beating of her heart. At the junction of the highways, she 
stole a glance down the Anacreon road : nobody was to be 
Been. Down the other : a fium-wagon was on its way home 
from Ptolemy — ^that was all. To the first throb of relief suc- 
ceeded a feeling of disappointment. The walk through the 
meadow-thickets would be more lonely than ever, remember- 
ing the last time she had seen th^m. As she looked towards 
their dark-green mounds, drifted over with the downy tufts 
of the seeded clematis, a figure suddenly emerged from the 
nearest path and hastened towards her across the meadow I 

He let down the bars for her entrance and stood waiting 
for her. His brown eyes shone with a still, happy light, and 
his fiice brightened as if struck by a wandering sunbeam. He 
looked so firank and kind — so cheered by her coming — so un- 
embarrassed by the knowledge of the confession he had made, 
that the wild beating of her heart was partially soothed, and 
she grew calmer in his presence. 

" Thank you 1" he said^ as he took her hand, both in greeting 
and to assist her over the &Ilen rails. When he had put them 
up, and regained her side, he spoke again: '^ Shall we not go 
on to that lovely nook of youra beside the creek ? I have 
taken a great fancy to the spot ; I have recalled it to my 
memory a thousand times since then." 

"Yes, if you wish it," she answered. 

As they threaded the tangled paths, he spoke cheerfully 
and pleasantly, drawing her into talk of the autumnal plants, 
of the wayward rapids and eddies of the stream, of all sights 
and sounds around them. A balmy quiet, which she mistook 
for strength, took possession of her heart. She reached the 
secluded nook, with a feeling of timid expectancy, it is true, 
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but with scarcely a trace of her former overpowering dread. 
There lay the log, as if awaiting them, and the stream gurgled 
contentedly around the point, and the hills closed lofUly 
through blue vapor, up the valley, like the entrance to an 
Alpine gorge. • 

As soon as they were seated, Woodbury spoke. " Can you 
answer my questions ?■ ' 

" You have made that easy for me," she replied, in a low 
voice. " It seems to me rather a question of character than 
of experience. A man naturally false and inconstant might 
have tbe same history to relate, but I am sure you are true. 
You should ask those questions of your own heart ; where 
you are sure of giving fidelity, you would commit no treason 
in bestowing — attachment." 

She dared not utter the other word in her mind. 

" I was not mistaken in you I" he excMmed. " You have 
the one quality which I demand of every man or woman in 
whom I confide ; you distinguish between what is true in 
human nature and what is conventionally true. I must show 
myself to you as I am, though the knowledge should give you 
pain. The absolution of the sinner," he added, smiling, "is 
already half-pronounced in his confession." 

"Why should I be your confessor?" she asked; "The 
knowledge of yourself which you have confided to me, thus 
far, does not give me pain. It has not lowered you in my 
esteem, but I feel, nevertheless, that your confidence is a gift 
which I have done nothing to deserve, and which I ought not 
to accept unless — ^unless I were able to make some return. If 
I had answered your questions otherwise, I do not think it 
would have convinced you, against your own feelings. With 
your integrity of heart, you do not need the aid of a woman 
whose experience of life is so much more limited than yours." 

She spoke very slowly and deliberately, and the sentences 
seemed to come with an effort. Woodbury saw that her 
clear vision had pierced through his flimsy stratagem, and 
guessed that she must necessarily suspect the truth. Still, he 
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drew back from the final venture upon which so much de- 
pended. He would first sound the depth of her suspicions. 

" No man," he said, gently, " can )3e independent of woman's 
judgment, without loss to himself. Her purer nature is a 
better guide to him than his own clouded instincts. I should 
not have attributed a different answer to your true self, but to 
the severe ideas of duty which I imagined you to possess. 
You were right to suppose that I had already answered for 
myself, but can you not understand the joy of hearing it thus 
confirmed? Can you not appreciate the happy knowledge 
that one's heart has not been opened in vain ?" 

" I can understand it, though I have had little experience of 
such knowledge. But I had not supposed that you needed it, 
Mr. Woodbury — ^least of all from me. We seem to have had 
so little in conmion " 

"Not so!" he interrupted. "Opinions, no matter how 
powerfully they may operate to shape our lives, are external 
circumstances, compared with the deep, original springs of 
character. You and I have only differed on the outside, and 
hence we first clashed when we came in contact ; but now I 
recognize in you a nature for which I have sought long and 
wearily. I seek some answering recognition, and in my haste 
have scarcely given you time to examine whether any features 
in myself have grown familiar to you. I gee now that I was 
hasty : I should have waited until the first false impression 
was removed." 

The memory of Mrs. Waldo's reproach arose in Hannah 
Thurston's mind. " Oh no, you mistake me I" she cried. " I 
am no longer unjust to you. But you surpass me in magna- 
nimity as you have already done in justice. You surprised 
me by a sacred confidence which is generally accorded only to 
a tried friend. I had given you no reason to suppose that I 
was a friend : I had almost made myself an enemy." 

" Let the Past be past : I know you now. My confidence 
was not entirely magnanimous. It was a test." 
"And I have stood it?" she fSaltered. 
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"Not yet," he answered, and his voice trembled into a 
sweet and solemn strain, to which every nerve in her body 
seemed to listen. "Not yet! You must hear it now. I 
questioned you, after you knew the history of my heart, in 
order that you might decide for yourself as well as me. Love 
purifies itself at each return. My unfortunate experience has 
not prevented me from loving again, and with a purity and in* 
tensity deeper than that of my early days, because the passion 
was doubted and resisted instead of being received in my 
heart as a coveted guest. I am beyond the delusions of youth, 
but not beyond the wants of manhood. I described to you, 
the other day, on this spot, my dream of marriage. It was 
not an ideal picture. Hannah Thurston, I thought of you /" 

The crisis had come, and she was not prepared to meet it. 
As he paused, she pressed one hand upon her heart, as if it 
might be controlled by physical means, and moved her lips, 
but no sound came from them. 

" I knew you could not have anticipated this," he continued; 
" I should have allowed you time to test me, in return, but 
when the knowledge of your womanly purity and gentleness 
penetrated me, to the overthrow of all antagonism based on 
shallow impressions, I parted with judgment and wiQ. A 
power stronger than myself drove me onward to the point I 
have now reached — the moment of time which must decide 
your fate and mine." 

She turned upon him with a wild, desperate energy in her 
face and words. " Why did you come," she cried, " to drive 
nie to madness ? Was it not enough to undermine the foun- 
dations of my faith, to crush me with the cold, destroying 
knowledge you have gained in the world? My life was fixed, 
before I knew you ; I was sure of myself and satisfied with 
the work that was before me : but now I am sure of nothing. 
You have assailed me until you have discovered my weakness, 
and you cruelly tear down every prop on which I try to lean 1 
If I could hate you I should regain my strength, but I cannot 
do that — ^you know I cannot !" 
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He did not misinterpret her excitement, whicli yielded more 
than it assailed. " No, Hannah I" he said tenderly, " I would 
give you strength, not take it from you — ^the strength of my 
love, and sympathy, and encouragement. I know how these 
aims have taken hold upon you : they are built upon a basis 
of earnest truth which I recognize, and though I differ 
with you as to the ends to be attained, we may both enlighten 
each other, and mutual tenderness and mutual respect govern 
our relations in this as in all else. Do not think that I would 
make my love a fetter. I <5an trust to your nature working 
itself into harmony with mine. If I find, through the dearer 
knowledge of you, that I have misunderstood Woman, I will 
atone for the error ; and I will ask nothing of you but that 
which I know you will give — the acknowledgment of the 
deeper truth that is developed with the progress of life." 

She trembled from head to foot. " Say no more," she mur- 
mured, in a faint, hollow voice, " I cannot bear it. Oh, what 
will become of me ? You are noble and generous — ^I was 
learning to look up to you and to accept your help, and now 
you torture me I" 

He was pitiless. He read her more truly than she read 
herself, and he saw that the struggle must now be fought out 
to its end. Her agitation gave him hope — it was the surge 
and swell of a rising tide of passion which she resisted with the 
last exercise of a false strength. He must seem more cruel still, 
though the conflict in her heart moved him to infinite pity. 
His voice assumed a new power as he spoke again : 

'* Hannah," he said, " I must speak. Remember that I am 
pleading for all the remaining years of my life — and, it may 
be, for yours. Here is no question of subjection ; I offer you 
the love that believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. It is not for me to look irreverently into your 
maiden heart : but, judging you, as woman, by myself, as man, 
you must have dreamed of a moment like this. You must 
have tried to imagine the face of the unknown beloved ; you 
must have prefigured the holy confidence of love which would 
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force yon to give your fate into his hands; you must have 
drawn the blessed life, united with his, the community of in- 
terest, of feeling, and of faith, the protecting support on hii 
side, the consoling tenderness on yours " 

She seized his arm with the hand nearest him, and grasped 
it convulsively. Her head dropped towards her breast and 
her face was hidden from his view. He gently disengaged the 
hand and held it in his own. But he Would not be silent, In 
obedience to her dumb signal : he steeled his heart against her 
pain, and went on : 

*' You have tried to banish this dream from your heart, but 
you have tried in vain. You have turned away from the con- 
templation of the lonely future, and cried aloud for its fulfil- 
m^it in the silence of your soul. By day and by night it has 
clung to you, a torment, but too dear and beautiful to be re^ 
nounced ^" 

He paused. She did not withdraw her hand from his, 
but she was sobbing passionately. Still, her head was turned 
away from him. Her strength Wto only broken, not sub- 
dued. 

" Remember," he said, " that nothing in our lives resembles 
the picture which anticipates its coming. I am not the man 
of your dreams. Such as I fancy them to be, no man on the 
earth Would be worthy to represent him. But I can give you 
the tenderness, the faith, the support you hd.v^ claimed from 
him, in your heart. Do not reject them while a single voice 
of your nature tells you that some portion of your ideal iini<m 
may be possible in us. The fate of two lived depends on your 
answer : in this hour trust every thing to the true voice of your 
heart. You say you cannot hate me ?" 

She thodk her head, without speaMng. She wftfl still sob- 
bing violently. 

**I do not ask you, in this moment, if you love me. I oaui- 
not stake my future on a venture which I feel to be perilotUk 
But I will ask you this : could you love me ?" 

She made no sign: hel" hand lay in his, ^d het ifbM WM 
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bent towards her bosom. He took her other hand, and hold 
vug them both, whispered : " Hannah, look at me." 

She turned her head slowly, with a helpless submission, and 
lifted her face. Her cheeks were wet with tears, and her 
lovely dark-gray eyes, dimmed by the floods that had gushed 
from them in spite of herself, met his gaze, imploringly. The 
strong soul of manhood met and conquered the woman in that 
glance. He read his triumph, but veiled his own consciousness 
of it — curbed his triumphant happiness, lest she should take 
alarm. Softly and gently, he stole one arm around her waist 
and drew her to his breast. The violence of her agitation 
gradually ceased ; then, lifting her head, she withdrew from 
his clasp, and spoke, very sofbly and falteringly, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground : 

" Yes, Maxwell, it is as I have feared. I wiU not say that I 
love you now, for my heart is disturbed. It is powerless to 
act for me, in your presenoe. I have felt and struggled against 
your power, but you have conquered me. If you love me, pity 
me also, and make a gentle use of your triumph. Do not 
bind me by any promise at present. Be satisfied with the 
knowledge that has come to me — ^that I have been afraid to 
love you, because I foresaw how easy it would be. Do not 
ask any thing more of me now. I can bear no more to-day. 
My streugth is gone, and I am weak as a child. Be mag- 
nanimous." 

He drew her once more softly to his breast and kissed her 
lips. There was no resistance, but a timid answering pressure. 
He kissed her again, with the passionate clinging sweetness of 
a heart that seals an eternal claim. She tore herself loose from 
him and cried with a fiery vehemence : " God will curse you 
if you deceive me now 1 You have bound me to think of joxk 
day and night, to recall your looks and words, to — oh, Max- 
well, to what have you not bound my heart 1" 

^ I would bind you to no more than I give," he answered. 
^ I ask no promise. Let as simply be free to fiad our way to 
the full knowledge of each other. When you can trust your 
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life to me, I will take it in tender and reverent keeping, I 
trust mine to you now." 

She did not venture to meet his eyes agniu^ but she took his 
outstretched hand. He led her to the edge of the peainsular 
and they stood thus, side by side, while the liquid^ tinkling 
semitones of the water made a contented accompaQimeDt to 
the holy silence. In that silence the hearts of both vrere busy. 
He felt that though his nature had proved the stronger, sfie 
was not yet completely won : she was like a bird bewildered 
by capture, that sits tamely for a momentj afraid to try its 
wings. He must complete by gentle a ess what he had began 
by power. She, at the moment, did not think of escape. She 
only felt how hopeless would be the attempt^ either to advance 
or recede. She had lost the strong pOBitioa in which she had 
so long been intrenched, yet could not subdue her mind to the 
inevitable surrender. 

" I know that you are troubled,'* he said at last, and the 
considerate tenderness of his voice fell like a balm upon her 
heart, " but do not thmk that you alone have yielded to a 
power which mocks human will. I spoke truly, when I said 
that the approach of love, this time, had been met with doubt 
and resistance in myself. I have first yielded, and thus knowl- 
edge came to me while you were yet iguoratit. From that 
ignorance the consciousness of love cannot, perhaps, be bom 
at once. But I feel that the instinct which led me to seek 
you, has not been false. I can now appreciate something of 
your struggle, which is so much the more powerful than my 
own as woman's stake in marriage is greater than man's. Xret 
us grant to each other an equally boundless trust, and in that 
pure air. all remaining doubt, or jealousy, or fear of compro- 
mised rights, will die. Can you grant me thia much, Hannah t 
It is all! ask now." 

She had no strength to refhse. Bhe tniatg|«| bi» matihooS 
already with her whole hearty 
trust implied. ^*It is mjui 
swered. 
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" Be kind to me," she added, after a pause, releasing her 
hand from bis clasp and half turning away : " Consider how I 
have failed-— how I have been deceived in myself. Another 
woman would have been justly proud and happy in my place, 
for she would not have had the hopes of years to uproot, nor 
have had to answer to her heart the accusation of disloyalty to 
humanity." 

" We will let that accusation rest," he soothed her. " Do 
not think that you have failed : you never seemed so strong to 
me as now. There can be no question of conflicting power 
between two equal hearts whom love unites in the same des- 
tiny. The time will come when this apparent discord will ap- 
pear to you as a * harmony not understood.' But, until then, 
I shall never say a word to you which shall not be meant to 
solve doubt, and allay fear, and strengthen confidence." 

" Let me go back, now, to my mother," she said. " Heaven 
pardon me, I had almost forgotten her. She wanted me to 
bring her some gentians. It is very late and she will be 
alarmed." 

He led her back through the tangled, briery paths. She 
took his offered hand with a mechanical submission, but the 
touch thrilled her through and through with a sweetness so 
new and piercing, that she reproached herself at each return, 
as if the sensation were forbidden. Woodbury gathered for 
her a bunch of the lovely fringed gentian, with the short au- 
tumn ferns, and the downy, fragrant silver of the life-everlast- 
ing. They walked side by side, silently, down the meadow, 
and slowly up the road to the widow's cottage. 

^ I will deliverthe flowers myself^" said he, as they reached 
the gate, " Besides, is it not best that your mother should 
know of what has passed ?" 

She could not deny him. In the neirt moment they were in 
the littla SLttmg-room> Mrs. Styles expected company tQ tea, 
and took lier leave as soon m Uiey tijipunired. 

**MothfiT, will thee fti*^ 5tr. Wj^ibtiryf" said Hannah^ 
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opening the door into the adjoining room, where the invalid 
sat, comfortably propped up in her bed. 

"Thee knows I am always glad to see him,** came the 
answer, in a faint voice. 

They entered together, and Woodbury laid the flowers on 
her bed. The old woman looked from one to another with a 
glance which, by a sudden clairvoyance, saw the' truth. A 
new light came over her face. "Maxwell!" she cried; 
"Hannah!" 

''Mother!" answered the daughter, sinking on her knees 
and burying her face in the bed-clothes. 

Tears gushed from the widow's eyes and rolled down her 
hollow cheeks. " I see how it is," she said ; " I prayed that 
it might happen. The Lord blesses me once more before I 
die. Come here. Maxwell, and take a mother's blessing. I 
give my dear daughter freely into thy hands." 

Hannah heard the words. She felt that the bond, thus 
consecrated by the blessing of her dying mother, dared not be 
broken. 
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CHAPTER XXXTT. 

nr WHICH AIX BBTBEAT IS CUT OFF. 

"Comb back to-morrow, Maxwell," the Widow Thurston 
had said, as he took an affectionate leave of her ; '' come back, 
and let me hear what thee and Hannah have to say. I am too 
weak now to talk any more. My life has been so little ac- 
quainted with sudden visitations of joy, that this knowledge 
takes hold of my strength. Thee may leave me too, Hannah ; 
I think I could sleep a little." 

The latter carefully smoothed and arranged the pillows, and 
left the invalid to repose. Woodbury was waiting for her, in 
the door leading from the sitting-room to the halL " I am 
going home now," he said ; " can you give me a word of hope 
and comfort on the way ? tell me that you trust me I" 

" Oh, I do, I do !" she exclsdmed ; " Do not mistake either 
my agitation or my silence. I believe that if I could once be 
in harmony with myself, what I have heard from your lips to- 
day would make me happy. I am like my mother," she 
added, with a melancholy smile, ^^ I am more accustomed to 
contempt than honor." 

He led her into the hall and closed the door behind them. 
He put one arm protectingly around her, and she felt herself 
supported against the world. " Hereafter, Hannah," he whis- 
pered, " no one can strike at you except through me. Good- 
by until to-morrow 1" He bent his head towards her face, 
and their eyes met. His beamed with a softened fire, a dewy 
tenderness and sweetness, before which her soul shivered and 
tingled in warm throbs of bliss, so quick and sharp as to touch 
the verge of pain. A wonderful, unknown fascination drew 
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her lips to his. She felt the passionate pressure ; her jBrame 
trembled ; she heard the door open and close as in a dream, 
and blindly felt her way to the staircase, where she sank upon 
the lower step and buried her face in her hands. 

She neither thought, nor strove to think. The kiss burned 
on and on, and every throb of her pulses seemed to break in 
starry radiations of light along her nerves. Dissolving rings 
of color and splendor formed and faded under her closed lids, 
and the blood of a new life rustled in her ears, as if the spirits 
of newly-opened flowers were whispering in the aummer wind. 
She was lapped in a spell too delicious to break — an exqubite 
drunkenness of her being, beside which all narcotics would 
have been gross. External sounds appealed no more to her 
senses ; the present, with its unfinished struggles, its torturing 
doubts, its prophecies of coming sorrow, faded far away, and 
her soul lay helpless and unresisting in the arms of a single 
sensation. 

All at once, a keen, excited voice, close at hand, called her 
name. It summoned her to^ herself with a start which took 
away her breath. 

" My dear girl ! Good gracious, what's the matter I" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Waldo, who stood before her. **I saw your 
mother was asleep, and Pve been hunting you all over tike 
house. You were not asleep, too ?" 

" I believe I was trying to think," 

^' Bless me, haven't you thought enough yet ? I should say, 
from the look of your face, that you had seen a ghost — ^no, it 
must have been an angel \ Don't look so, my dear, or I shaU 
be afraid that you are g(ADg to die." 

^' If I were to die, it would make all things dear," Hannah 
Thurston answered, with a strong effort of self-K^ontrol ; ^^ bat 
I must first learn to live. Do not be alarmed on my aooount 
I am troubled and anxious : I am not my old Bel£" 

*'I don't wonder at it," rejoined MrSw Waldo^ twdflr|j« 
*< You must see the loss that is comingi as wdL as th0 
of us," 
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** Yes, I know that my mother dm never recover, aod I begin, 
alreadj, to sterink from the partmg, as if it were dose at hand." 

" Oh, mj dear," cried Mrs. Waldo,, melting into tears, " don't 
JOQ see the tmth yet? DonH you see that the parting is 
close at h^d ? I was a&Bod youi did not know ; your mother, 
I was sure, would mat^ teii you ; but, putting myself in your 
place, I did not think it ri^t that you sho^ild be kept in igoo- 
rance. She is faiEng very &st." 

Hannah Thurston grew very pale* Her friend led her 
through the door, and out into the little garden in the rear of 
the cottage. Some wind, far away to the west, had lifted 
into a low. arch the gray concaive of cloud, and througLthis 
arch the sinking susl poured ao: intense, angry, braasy light 
over the tree-tops and along the hillside fields. They leaned 
against the paling at the bottom of the garden, and looked 
folently on the fiery landscape; Hannah was the first to speak. 

*' You are a good friend to me," slie said ; '* I thank you for 
the knowledge. I knew the blow must come,, but I hoped 
It might be delayed a little longer. I must bear it with what 
strength I may." 

** God will help you, Hannah^" said Mrs. Waldo, wiping 
away her tears. ^' He measures tiiie burden for the back that 
is to bear it." 

Woodbury walked home akme, without w^ting, as usual, 
for Bute and the buggy. He threw back his shoulders and in- 
haled long draughts c^ the fresher evening air, with the relief 
of a man who has performed a trying task. He had full eonfi- 
dence in the completeness of his vtetory, yet he saw how nar^ 
rowly he had escaped defeat. Had his mind not been pre- ' 
vioQsly occupied with this woman — ^had he not penetrated to 
the secret of her nature^—hiad he not been bold enough to stake 
his fortune on the inherent power of his manhood, he must 
have &3ed to break down tihose ramparts of false pride which 
she had built op aromd lidr heart. A man of shallower knowl- 
edge would bav« amimmiff^ tajKUMmsr bn vttBistance — ^would 
have been 
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utterly mistaking the source from whence it sprang. In him 
it simply aroased a glorious sense of power, which he knew 
how to curb to the needs of the moment. It thrilled him 
with admiration, like the magnificent resistance of some wild 
mare of the steppes, caught in the hunter's lasso. It betrayed 
an unsuspected capacity for passion which could satisfy the 
cravings of his heart. This is no tame, insipid, feminine crea- 
ture, he thought ; but a full-blown woman, splendid in her 
powers, splendid in her faults, and unapproachable in that 
troth and tenderness which would yet bring her nature into 
harmony with his own. 

A part of the power he had drawn from her seemed to be 
absorbed into his own being. The rapid flow of his blood 
lifted his feet and bore him with winged steps down the valley. 
His heart overleaped the uncertainties yet to be solved, and 
stood already, deep in the domestic future. After crossing 
Roaring Brook, he left the road and struck across his own 
meadows and fields in order to select a site, at once convenient 
and picturesque, for the cottage which he must build for Bute. 
Of course there could not be two households at Lakeside. 

The next day made good the threat of the brassy sunset 
It rained in wild and driving gusts, and the sky was fiUed with 
the rifled gold of the forests. Woodbury paced his library 
impatiently, unable to read or write, and finally became so 
restless that he ordered dinner an hour before his accustomed 
time, to Mrs. Carrie Wilson's great dismay. Bute was no less 
astonished when Diamond and the buggy were demanded. 
" Why, Mr. Max. !" he exclaimed ; " you're not goin' out such 
a day as this ? Can't I go for you ?" 

" I have pressing business, Bute, that nobody can attend to 
but myself. Don't let your tea wait for me, Mrs. Wilson : I 
may be late." 

Leaving the happy pair — ^happy in the rain which kept 
them all day to each other — ^to their wonder and their anxious 
surmises, Woodbury drove through the wind, and rain, and 
splashing mud, to the Widow Thurston's cottage. Hannah 
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met him with an air of touching frankness and reliance, clasp- 
ing his hand with a tender firmness which atoned for the 
silence of her lips. She looked pale and exhausted, but 
a soft, rosy flush passed over her face and faded away. 

"I will tell mother you have come," she said. The next 
moment she reappeared at the door of the sick-room, and 
beckoned him to enter. 

The widow was still in bed, and it was plainly to be seen 
that she would never leave it again. The bouquet of gentian 
and life-everlasting stood on a little table near her head. Her 
prim Quaker cap was uncrumpled by the pillow, and a light 
fawn-colored shawl enveloped her shoulders. She might have 
been placed in the gallery of the meeting-house, among her 
sister Friends, without a single fold being changed. Her thin 
hands rested weakly on the coverlet, and her voice was 
scarcely above a whisper, but the strong soul which had sus- 
tained her life was yet clear in her eye. 

The daughter placed a chair for Woodbury by the bedside. 
He sat down and took the old woman's hand in both his own. 
She looked at him with a gentle, affectionate, motherly benig- 
nity, which made his eyes dim with the thought of his own 
scarcely-remembered mother. 

"Maxwell," she said at last, "thee sees my days on the 
earth are not many. Thee will be honest with me, therefore, 
and answer me out of thy heart. I have not had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing thee, but thee had my confidence from the 
first. Thee has had thy struggles with the world ; thee is old 
enough to know thyself, and I will believe that thee hast 
learned to know Hannah, truly. She is not like other girls : 
she was always inclined to go her own way, but she has never 
failed in her duty to me, and I am sure she will not fail in her 
duty as thy wife." 

Hannah, sitting at the foot of the bed, started at these 
words. She looked imploringly at her mother, but did not 
Bpeak. 

"Yes, Hannah," continued the old woman, "I have no 
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fears f(ir thee, when thee once comes to understand thy tme 
place as a woman. Thee was always more like thy father than 
Uke me. I see that it has not been easy for thee to give up 
thy ideas of independence, but I am sure that thy husband 
will be gentle and forbearing, so that thee will hardly feel the 
yoke. Will thee not, Maxwell?" 

"I will,'* Woodbury replied. "I have told your daughter 
that I impose no conditions upon our union. It was the 
purity and truth of her nature which drew me almost against 
my will, to love her. I have such entire faith in that truth, 
that I believe we shall gradually come into complete harmony, 
not only in our feelings and aspirations, but even in our 
external views of life. I am ready to sacrifice whatever 
individual convictions may stand in the way of our mutual ap- 
proach, and I only ask of Hannah that she will allow, not 
resist, the natural progress of her heart in the knowledge of 
itself." 

" Thee hears what he says ?" said the old woman, turning 
her eyes on her daughter. " Maxwell has answered the ques- 
tion I intended to ask: he loves thee, Hannah, ss thee 
deserves to be loved. The thought of leaving thee alone in 
the world was a cross which I could not bring my mind to 
bear. The Lord has been mercifcd. He has led to thee the 
only man into whose hands I can deliver thee, with the oe^ 
tainty that he will be thy stay and l3iy happiness when I am 
gone. Tell me, my daughter, does thee answer his aflbeden 
in the same spirit ?" 

♦'Mother," sobbed Hannah, **l3iee knows I 'would Atem 
thee my heart if I could. Maxwell <deBerTe8 adl the hmelr uA 
gratitude I am capable of giving : he hasheen moift neUe mtA 
just and tender towards me: I cannot reject Mm-^-^t ib vtH %k 
my nature — and yet — don't think hard of me, lBofll0r«<^tlii 
all come so suddenly, it is so new and strang e ^ 

Here she paused and covered her fisuse, unaUo to 
further. 

<^It seems that I know thee better than I t ho og h H j* 
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the widow, and something like a Bmile flitted over her wasted 
features, '*Thee needn't say any thing more: my mind is 
at rest. Come nearer to me, here, and seat thyself at Max- 
well's side* I have a serious concern upon roe^ and you miisl; 
both bear with mo while I tell It " 

The daughter came and seated herself at the head of the 
bed, beside Woodbury, The mother's right hand seemed to 
feel for hers, and she gave it. The other found its wnj^ she 
knew not how, into his. The old woman looked at them both, 
and the erpression of peace and resignation loft her eyes. 
They were filled w^ith a tender longing which she hesitated to 
pnt into words. In place of the latter came tears, and then 
her tongue was loosed » 

^'My children," she whispered, ** it is best to be plain with 
yoiii From day to day I expect to hear the Master^s call. I 
have done with the things of this life ; my work is overj and 
now the night cometh, when I sball rest. The thought came 
to me in the silent watches?, when I lifted np mj soul to the 
Lord and thanked Him that He had heard my prayer. I 
thought, then, that nothing more was wanting j and, indeed, 
it may be unreasonable of me to ask more. But what I ai?k 
seems to be included in what baa already happened. 1 know 
the instability of earthly things, and I should hke to see with 
these eyes, the security of my daughter's fate, Maxwell, I 
lost the little son who wonld have been so near thy age had he 
hved. Will thee give me the light to call thee ' son' in his 
place ? Is thee so sure of thy heart that thee could give Han- 
nah thy name 7iow? It Is a foolish wish of mine, I know ; but 
if you love each other, children, you may be glad, in the 
coming time, that the poor old mother lived to see and to 
bless your union I" 

Woodbury was profoundly moved* He tenderly kissed the 
wasted hand he held, and said, in a hushed, reverential voice : 
*^ I am sure of ray own lieart With your rknghter's consentj 
it shall be as you say." 

^* Mother, mother J" cried Hannah : *' I cannot leave thee l^ 
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"THoe nhfiJl not, child. I would not ask it of thee. Max- 
well knows what I mean : nothing shall be changed while 
I live, hxit you will not be parted for long. Nay, perhaps, 
I am selfish in this thing. TeU me, honestly, my children, 
would it make your wedding sad, when it shoold i>e joy- 
ful?'' 

" It will make Jt saered," Woodbury answered. 

*^ I will not ask too much of thee, Hannah,'' the widow con- 
tinued. " What I wish would give me a 'feeling of gx>imSart 
and security ; but I know I ought to be satisfied without it. I 
have had my own concerns on thy account ; I saw a thorny 
path before thee if thee were obliged to walk through life 
alone, and I feared thee would never willingly bend thj megk 
to wear the pleasant yoke of a wife. If I knew that thy lot 
was fixed, in truth ; if I ^ould hear thee speak the words 
which tell me that I hat^ not lost a daughter but gained a 
son, the last remaining bitterness would be taken from deatii, 
and I would gladly arise and go to my Father I" 

All remaining power of resistance was taken away from 
Hannah Thurston. She had yielded so fiir that she could no 
longer retreat with h<Mior, Woodbury had tak^n, almost evien 
before he claimed it, the first place in her thoughts, and though 
she still scarcely confessed to herself tihat she loyed him 4» 
her husband should be loved, yet her whole being was pe»fr- 
trated with the presentiment of coming love. If she still 
feebly strove to beat back the rising tide, it was not £rom :fear 
of her inability to return the trust he gave, but rather a m»- 
chanical effort to retain the independence which «he fek to be 
gradually slipping from her grasp. Her another's words 
showed her that «he,:also, foreboded this struggle and douMed 
its solution ; she had, alas ! given her cause to mistoust 4lie 
unexpected emotion. Towards men — towards Woodhiiry, 
especially — she had showed herself hard and unjust in ihait 
mother's eyes, dould she refuse to nemove the unspoken 
doubt by postponing a union, which, she acknowledged to her- 
self, was destined to come ? Oould she longer hold back her 
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entire faitk from Woodbury, with hisipartiDg Ides of yeBterday 
still warm upon ber lipB ? 

She leaned forward, and bent her head upon the old wo- 
man's breast. ^ Mother," she said, in ^ aearody audible voloe, 
" it shall be as thee wishes." 

The widow tenderly stroked her dark-brown hair. " If I 
were not &ure it was right, Hannah," she «aid, " I would give 
thee back thy consent. Let it be soon, pray, for I see that 
my sojourn with you is well-nigh its end.^ 

"Let It be to-morrow, Hannah," Woodbury then said. 
"Every thing shi^ be afterwards as it was before. I will not 
take you from your mother's bedside, but you will simply give 
me the right to offer, and her the right to receive, a son's help 
and comfort." 

It was so arranged. Only the persons most intimately con- 
nected with both-— Waldos, Merryfields, Bute and Carrie — 
were to be inarmed of the circumstances and invited to be 
present. Mr. Waldo, of course, was to solemnize the union, 
though the widow asked that iiie Quaker form of marriage 
should first be repeated in her presence. She was exhausted 
by the interview, and Woodbury soon took has leave, to give 
the neoeftsary announcements. 

Hannah accompanied hira to the tAoor, and when it closed 
behind him, mitniLured to herself: 

• ''J strove against the stream, and strove in vain^ 
Let the great river bear me to the main I" 

The Waldos were alone in their <Iittle ^parlor— ^aloae, but 
not lonely ; for they were^»ie of those fortunate wedded pairs 
who nevei* tire of their 4)wn sodety. The appearance of 
Woodbury, out of the wind and rain, was a welcome surprise, 
and they both greeted him with hearty delight. 

" Husband," cried Mrs. Waldo, "do put the poor horse into 
our stable, beside Dobbin. Mc Woodbury will not think of 
going home umil after tea." 

The clergyman was halfway thvougb Hhe door befor<ethe 
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guest could grasp his arm. " Stay, if you please/' he said ; " I 
have something to say, at once, to both of you.'* 

His voice was so grave and earnest, that they tamed 
towards him with a sudden alarm. Something in his j&ce 
tranquilized while it perplexed them. 

" I once promised you, Mrs. Waldo," he continued, " that 
your husband should perform the marriage ceremony for me. 
The time has come when I can fulfil my promise. I am to be 
married to-morrow I" 

The clergyman's lips receded so as to exhibit, not only all 
of his teeth, but also a considerable portion of the gums. EDs 
wife's dark eyes expanded, her hands involuntarily came 
together in a violent clasp, and her breath was suspended. 

"I am to be married to-morrow," Woodbury repeated. 
" to Hannah Thurston." 

Mrs. Waldo dropped into the nearest chair. ** It's a poor 
joke," she said, at last, with a feeble attempt to laugh ; " and 
I shouldn't have believed you could make it." 

In a very few words he told them the truth. The next 
moment, Mrs. Waldo sprang upon her feet, threw both arms 
around him, and kissed him tempestuously. " I can't help it, 
husband 1" she cried, giving way to a mild hysterical fit of 
laughter and tears: "It's so rarely things happen as they 
ought, in this world 1 What a fool Fve been, to think you 
hated each other I I shall never trust my eyes again, no, nor 
my ears, nor my stupid brains. TU warrant. Mrs. Blake was 
a deal sharper than I have been ; see if she is surprised when 
you send her word I Oh, you dear people, how happy you 
have made me — ^I'd rather it should come so than that hus- 
band should get a thousand converts, and build the biggest 
church in Ptolemy I" 

Mr. Waldo also was moved, in his peculiar fashion. He 
cleared his throat as if about to commence a prayer, walked 
three times to the door and back, squeezing Woodbury's 
hand afresh at each return, and finally went to the window 
and remarked : " It is very stormy to-day." 
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In proportion as the good people recovered from their 
happy amazement, Woodbury found it difficult to tear himself 
away. ^ They stormed him with questions about the rise and 
progress of his attachment, which his «ense of delicacy for- 
bade him to answer. ^* It is enough," he said, *' tljat we love 
each other, and that w>e «re to be married to-morrow.** 
As he turned his horse's liead towards Ptolemy, a figure 
wrapped in an old doak and with a shapeless quilted hood 
upon the head, appeared on the plank sidewalk hastening 
in the direction of the widow's cottage. It was Mrs. 
WaWa 

The Merryfields were also at home when he called. Their 
life had, of late, bees much more quiet and subdued than former- 
ly, and hence they have almost vanished out of this history ; 
"but, from the friendly relation which they bore to Hannah 
Thurston, they could not well be onaitted from the morrow's 
occasion. The news was unexpected, but did not seem to 
astonish them greatly, as they were both persons of slow per- 
ceptions, and had not particularly busied their minds about 
either of the parties. 

" I'm sure I'm very glad, as it were," «aid Mr. Merryfield, 
" There are not many girls like Hannah Thurston, and she 
deserves to be well provided for." 

" Yes, it's a good thing for her," remarked his wife, with 
a little touch of malice, which, however, was all upon the 
surface; "but Women^ Rights will be what they always 
was, if their advocates give them up." 

Darkness was set^ng down, and the rain fell in torrents, as 
Woodbury reached Lakeside. Bute, who had been coming 
to the door every five minutes for the last hour, had heard the 
rattling of whe^ through the storm, and the Irishman 
was already summoned to take charge of the horse. In the 
sitting-room it was «nug, aa»d bright, and cheerful. A wood- 
fire blazed on the hearth, and Mrs. Carrie, with a silk handker- 
chief tied under her chin, was dodging about the tea-table. 
By the kindly glow in his heart towards these two happy 
18* 
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creatures, Woodbmj fdt that his core ras oon^lete; their 
Uifls DO longer had power to distnrh him. 

^ How pleasant it is here f he said. '^Yoa leallj make the 
hoose home-like, l[r& Wilson." 

Carriers ^eres sparkled and her Aesks reddened with de- 
fight. Bate thought : ** He*s had no anlnckj hoaness, after 
alL** But he was discreet enough to ask no qoenions. 

After tea, Woodborj did not go into the Ebraiy, as asoaL 
He drew a chair towards the fire, and for a while watched Mrs. 
Wilson's fingers, as thejr rapidly plied the needles upon a pair 
of winter socks for Bate. The latt^" sat on the oth^ ade of 
the fire, reading Dana's "^ Two Years bef<»« the Mast." 

^ Bate," said Woodborj, sodd^y, ^ do joa think we hare^ 
room for another, in the hoose ?" 

To his sorprise, Bote bloshed op to the temples, and seem^ed 
embarrassed how to answer. He looked slealthfly at Carrie. 

Woodborj smiled, and hastened to release him firom his 
error. ^ Becaose," said he, ^' joo brooght something to Lake- 
side more contagions than joor feyer. I haye caoght it, and 
now I am going to marry." 

^ Oh, Mr. Max., yoo don't mean it 1 It's not Miss Amelia 
Smith?" 

Woodbory borst into a laogfa. 

^ How can you think of soch a thing. Bote ?" exclaimed his 
wife. "There's only one woman in all Ptolemy worthy of 
Mr. Woodbury, and yet Fm afraid it isn't her." 

** Who, Mrs. Wilson?" 

" Yoo won't be offended. Sir, will yoo ? I mean Hannah 
Thurston." 

" You have guessed it I" 

Carrie gave a little scream and dropped her knitting. Bote 
tried to laugh, but something caught in his throat, and in his 
efforts to swallow it the water came into his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

OONGEBNUTQ If ASBIAGE, DEATH, GOSSIP, AND GOING HOME. 

The occasion which balled the few friends together at the 
cottage, the next morning, was sad and touching, as well as 
joyful. At least, each one felt that the usual cheerful sympa- 
thy with consummated love would be out of place, in circum- 
stances so unusual and solemn. The widow felt that she was 
robbing her daughter's marriage of that sunshine which of 
right belonged to it, but in this, as in all other important de- 
cisions of life, she was guided by " the spirit." She perceived, 
indeed, that Hannah had not yet reached the full consciousness 
of her love — ^that the fixed characteristics of her mind fought 
continually against her heart, and would so fight while any 
apparent freedom of will remained ; and, precisely for this rea- 
son, the last exercise of maternal authority was justified to her 
own soul. In the clairvoyance of approaching death she 
looked far enough into the future to know that, without this 
bond, her daughter's happiness was uncertain : with it, she 
saw the struggling elements resolve themselves into harmony. 

Woodbury suspected the mother's doubt, though he did not 
share it to the same extent. He believed that the fierce- 
ness of the struggle was over. The chain was forged, and by 
careful forbearance and tenderness it might be imperceptibly 
clasped. There were still questions to be settled, but he had 
already abdicated the right of control ; he had intrusted their 
solution to the natural operation of time and love. He would 
neither offer nor accept any express stipulations of rights, for 
this one promise embraced them all. Her nature could only 
be soothed to content in its new destiny by the deeper knowl- 
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edge which that destiny would bring, and therefore, the 
mother's request was perhaps best for both. It only imposed 
upon him a more guarded duty, a more watchful self^control, 
in the newness of their relation to each other. 

Mrs. Waldo, unable to sleep all night from the excitement 
of her honest heart, was with Hannah Thurston early in the 
morning. It was as well, no doubt, that the latter \^as allowed 
no time for solitary reflection, as the boor approsehed. £j 
ten o'clock the other friends, who had first driven to the Cim- 
merian Parsonage^ made their appearance in the little sitting* 
room. Woodbury came in company with Mr. Waldo, followed 
by Bute and Carrie. He was simply dressed in black, withoat 
the elaborate waistcoat and erayat of a bridegroom. But fi>r 
the cut of his coat collar, the Friends themselves woold not 
have found fault with his apparel. His face was calm and 
serene: whatever emotion he felt did not appear on the 
surface. 

Mrs. Merryfield, in a lavender-colored silk, which made her 
sallow complexion appear worse than ever, occasionally raised 
her handkerchief to her eyes, although there were no signs of 
unusual moisture in them. 

The door to the invalid's room was open, and the bed had 
been moved near it, so that she could both see and convene 
with the company in the sitting-room. Her spotless beck- 
muslin handkerchief and shawl of white erape-silk were 
scarcely whiter than her face, bift a deep and quiet oontent 
dwelt in her eyes and gave its sweetness to her feeble voice. 
She greeted them all with a grateful and kindly cheerfolness. 
The solemnity of the hour was scarcely above the earnest 
level of her life ; it was an atmosphere in -^ifhich her soul 
moved light and free. 

Presently Hannah Thurston came into the room. She was 
dressed in white muslin, with a very plain lace collar and knot 
of white satin ribbon. Her soft dark hair, unadorned by a 
single flower, was brought a little further forward on the teair 
pies, giving a gentler feminine outline to her Imtow. Her fisiee 
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was composed and palfe, but for a spot 6f red bn ^acli fcheek, 
and a singularly vague, weary expression in her ey<j^. When 
Woodbury took her hand it was icy cold. She ffeCei^ed tf>fe 
greetings of the others quietly, and theii went forward to the 
bedside, at thfe beckofi of her mothCT. Thfe latter hkd beei 
allowed to direct the cer^trtony according to her wishj and 
the time had now arrived. 

The bridail pair took their seats in the sitting-room, side by 
side, and facing the o^eh door where the invalid lay. The 
guests, on either side of them, formed a half-circle, so arranged 
that she could see them all. Sh^, indeed, s^erded io be the 
officiating priestess, on whom depended the solemnization of 
the rite. After a few inomentd of 6ilen6e, such as is taken tbi 
worship in Quaker meetings, she beigan t6' speak, fier voice 
gathered strength as she proceeded,- atid assumed the clear, 
chanting tone with which, in fbimer ;^ea;rs, she had been wotrt 
to preach from the gallery where dhe sat among the womeri- 
eldefrs Of the sect 

" My friends," she said, " I feel moved to say a fe# words 
to you all. I feel that yoti have not cOme here without a 
realizing sense of the occasion which has called you together, 
and that your hesirts are prepiared <6' Sympathize with thbs© 
which are now to be joined in the sight of the Lord. I have 
asked of them that they allow mihe eyes, in the short time 
ihat is left to me for the thingis of ^arth, to l66k upon thei^ 
nniotf. When: I have seen that, I cato make my peace with 
the worfd, and, although I haJve not been in all things a faith- 
ful servant, t can hope that tfee joy 6f the Lotd will not b6 
shut out from my soxfl. I feel the appi*oach of the peace that 
passeth tnfiderstain^ng, and would not wish thiat, for my 
sake, the house of gladness be made the hotrse of niourning. 
Let yoiir hearts be not disturbed by the thought of me. Re- 
joice, rather, that the son I lost so long ago ilB fbutid at the 
eleventh hour, and that the prbp^ for Ttrhich I bought, ^r 
strength to walk through the Valfey of thfe Shadow, is ifterci- 
fully placed in my h^ds. For I sary unto you all, tM pdtk 
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affection of the human heart is likest the love of the Heavenly 
Father, and they vfho hestow most of the one shaU deserve 
most of the other I" 

She ceased speaking, and made a sign with her hand. The 
hearts of the hearers were thrilled with a solemn, reverential 
awe, as if something more than a human presence overshadowed 
them. Woodbury and Hannah arose, in obedience to her 
signal, and moved a step towards her. The former had learned 
the simple formula of the Friends, and was ready to perform 
his part. Taking Hannah's right hand in his own, he spoke 
in a clear, low, earnest voice : *' In the presence of the Lord, 
and these, our friends, I take Hannah Thurston by the hand, 
promising, through Divine assistance, to be unto her a loving 
and faithful husband, until Death shall separate us.'' 

It was now the woman's turn. Perhaps Woodbury may 
have felt a pulse fluttering in the hand he held, but no one saw 
a tremor of weakness in her frame or heard it in the firm, 
perfect sweetness of her voice. She looked in his eyes as she 
pronounced the words, as if her look should carry to his heart 
the significance of the vow. When she had spoken, Mr. Waldo 
rose, and performed the scarcely less simple ceremonial of the 
Cimmerian Church. After he had pronounced them man and 
wife, with his hands resting on theirs linked in each other, he 
made a benedictory prayer. He spoke manfully to the end, 
though his eyes overflowed, and his practised voice threatened 
at every moment to break. His hearers had melted long be- 
fore : only the Widow Thurston and the newly-wedded pair 
preserved their composure. They were beyond the reach of 
sentiment, no matter how tender. None of the others sus- 
pected what a battle had been fought, nor what deeper issues 
were involved in the victory. 

The two then moved to the bedside, and the old woman 
kissed them both. " Mother," said Woodbury, " let me be a 
son to you in truth as in name." 

*' Richard I" she cried, " my dear boy I Thee is welcomer 
than Richard, for Hannah's sake. Children, have faith in each 
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Other — bear each other's burdens. Hannah, is there peace in 
thy heart now ?" 

" Mother, I have promised,'* she answered ; " I have given 
my life into Maxwell's hands : peace will come to me." 

" The Lord give it to thee, as He hath given it to me I" 
She closed her eyes, utterly exhausted, but happy. 

The marriage certificate was then produced and signed by 
those present, after which they took their leave. Woodbury 
remained until evening, assisting his wife in her attendance on 
the invalid, or keeping her company in the sitting-room, when 
the latter slept. He said nothing of his love, or his new claim 
upon her. Rightly judging that her nature needed rest, after 
the severe tension of the past week, he sought to engage her 
in talk that would call her thoughts away from herself. He 
was so successful in this that the hours fled fast, and when he 
left with the falling night, to return to Lakeside, she felt as if 
a stay had been withdrawn from her. 

The next morning he was back again at an early hour, taking 
his place as one of the household, as quietly and unobtrusively 
as if he had long been accustomed to it. Another atmosphere 
came into the cottage with him — a sense of strength and reli- 
ance, and tender, protecting care, which was exceedingly 
grateful to Hannah. The chaos of her emotions was already 
beginning to subside, or, rather, to set towards her husband in 
a current that grew swifter day after day. The knowledge 
that her fate was already determined silenced at once what 
would otherwise have been her severest conflict; her chief 
remaining task was to reconcile the cherished aims of her 
mind with the new sphere of duties which encompassed her 
life. At present, however, even this task must be postponed. 
She dared think of nothing but her mother, and Wood- 
bury's share in the cares and duties of the moment became 
more and more welcome and grateful. It thrilled her with a 
sweet sense of the kinship of their hearts, when she heard hiin 
address the old woman aer " mother"— when his arm, as ten- 
der as strong, lifted that mother from the bed to the rocking- 
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chair, a^d ba^k againrr-rwhen she saw the wasted face brightaai 
at his coming, and heard the voice of wandering memory c^Jl 
him, in the wakeM watches of the night* jBbe, t.eo, counted 
the minutes of the morning until he ap^iM'ed, and felt thct 
twilight drop more darkly before the opttag§-wiiidpws after 
he had gone. 

But, as the widow had proHii0ed, she did no^ part th^m 
long. On the fifth day after the marriage she sauk pibsaeefully 
to rest, towards sunset, with a gradual, painless fading out of 
life, which touched the hearts of the watchers only with the 
solemn beauty and my^ery of death, not with its terror. 
Her external consciousness had ceased, some hoars before, but 
she foresaw the coming of the inevitable hour, and there was 
a glad resignation i^ her farewell to her daughter and her 
Bewjy-found sou. ^ Love one another I" w^e her last, fidntly? 
whispered words, as her eyes closed on both. 

Hannah shrank from leaving the cottage be&re the last ' 
rites h^d been performed, and Mi^s Sophia Stev^isoo, as 
well as Mrs. Waldo, o^red to remain with her^ Woodbiwy 
took charge of the arrangements for the funeral, which wer^ 
simple and unostentatious, as became the habit of her sect. 

A vague impression of what had happened was fioatmg 
through Ptolemy, but was generally received with an incredur 
lity far from consistent with the avidity of village gos^p. 
The death of the Widow ';^> »^^'«»\ had been anticipated, but 
the previous marriage of l| ^^Sughter was an event so a»« 
tounding — so completely unheralded by the usuaX prognostioap 
tions, and so far beyond the reach of any QuppQsable oanse-^ 
that the mind of Ptolemy was slow to receive it as tvuth^ By 
the day of the funeral, however, the evid^ces had aeeimulated 
to an extent that challenged further doubt. But doiibtt^s and 
believers alike determined to profit by the oiccasiQU to grati^ 
their curijosity under the Christian pretext of showing respeel 
to the departed. Thie rumor had even reaahed Atauga City 
by the evening stage, and the Misses Sniith, having re^Biittlji 
supplied themselves with lilac dresses, which, as a half-nau;)iD^ 
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ing color, would not be inappropriate, resolved also to attend 
the funeral services. 

As the hour drew nigh, the road in front of the little cot- 
tage was crdwded with vehicles. It was a mild, sunny Oc- 
tober afternoon, and as the room in which the corpse lay would 
not contain a tenth part of the guests, they filled the yard and 
garden and even the side-walk in front, entering the house as 
they arrived, to take that silent look at the dead which is sug- 
gested, let us believe, more by human sympathy than by hu- 
man curiosity. And, indeed, a solemn loveliness of repose 
rested on the thin, composed features of the corpse. All 
shadow of pain had passed away, and an aspect of ineffable 
peace and comfort had settled in its place. Her hands were 
laid, one over the other, upon her breast — not with the stony 
pressure of death, but as if in the light unconsciousness of 
sleep. Upon the coffin-hd lay a wreath of life-everlasting, its 
gray, silvery leaves and rich, enduring odor, harmonizing well 
with the subdued tastes and the quiet integrity of the sect to 
which the old widow had belonged. Even the Rev. Lemuel 
Styles, to whom the term " Quaker" implied a milder form 
of infidelity, stood for a long time beside the coffin, absorbed 
in the beauty of the calm, dead face, and murmured as he 
turned away : " She hath found Peace." 

Two old Friends from Tiberius, with their wives, were also 
in attendance, and the latter devoted themselves to Hannah, 
as if it were a special duty imposed upon them. Before the 
coffin-lid was screwed down, they sat for some time beside the 
corpse, with - their handkerchiefs pressed tightly over their 
mouths. Their husbands, with Mr. Waldo and Merryfield, 
bore the coffin to the hearse. The guests gathered around 
and in front of the house now began to open their eyes and 
prick their ears. The daughter must presently appear, as first 
of the mourners, and in company with her husband, if she 
were really married. They had not long to wait. Hannah, 
leaning on Woodbury's arm, issued from the front door of 
the cottage, and slowly passed down the gravel walk to tli 
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p^riage ip w^tipg^ Her unveiled face was pale ^nd pnor 
fonndly sad ; her eyes were cast down, and nona of the cqi^v 
pany caught their fujl glance, Wpodbury's countenance in- 
dicated the grave m^ tender sympathy which filled his hearty 
He saw the spectators, without Si^ming to uotice th^Pi 
and the keenest curiosity was baffled by his thorough s^ 
possession. Both were surrounded by an atmosphere of /apr^ 
row and resignation, in which all expression of tbei^ new 
nuptial relation was lost. They might have been married fof 
years, so far as any thing qould be guessed from their maniie^f 

The other carriages gradually received their occupants an4 
tbllowed, in the -order of thep: ne^grnes^ to the 4e<^{Mse<i, 
whether in the bonds of ^ect oir those of friendship. Amoqg 
these thQ Waldos clainied a propodnent plape and the Merry? 
fields were close behind them. The procession was unusuallj^ 
large ; it seemed, inde^di as if all Ptolemy wer^ present. On 
reaching thi^ Cinimerian churchyard, But^ ^nd the faro^ers 
whose lands ^joined I^jaJ^esidQ were on hand to assist the 
mourners aQd their friends in aligh^in^ frpi^ the carriages, and 
to take care of the bPrses. Tlje gr^ve was dug aJb a little dia- 
tance from those of the Cimmerians, in a plot of soft, hq.? 
broken turf Supports were laid acropsi its ppea naputb, and 
when the coffin had been deposited thereon, preparatory to beijog 
lowered, and the crowd had gathered in a silent ring, enclosing 
the mourners and their ipaniediate friends, on^ of the Friend^ 
took off his brpad-brimwed hat ^d in simple, eloquent words, 
bore testimony tp (he truth and uprightness, tp thp Ohri^ti^ 
tf ust and Christian patience of the departed, The two women 
again pressed their handkerchie& violently upon their mouths, 
while he spoke, Woodbury took off hi^ bat and reverently 
bent his head, tbough tb^ otber Friend stood bolt upright and 
remained cpvered, 

Mr. Widdo then followed, witjb an earnest, heart-felt pray^. 
He wc^a scftrc^ly aware how miuch he risked in thus cpnpe- 
erating the burial of a Quaker woman, and it was fortunate 
.that no laxity of doctrine cpuld b^ discovered in the brief ^fMa^ 
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tenefw he utte?Qd. Jt Tf as uot Poctriqe^ but Religion, wWqIi 
inspbed hU words, ^d the Hiost intolerant of his hearers felt 
their pow^ while secretly qensuriiig the act. He, too^ refer^ 
red to the widow's life ^^ m example of pious resignation, ana 
prayed that the saqae Christian virtue nxight coI^e to dwell in 
the hearts of all present. 

When the coffia had been lowered, and the first spadeful 
of earth, though softly let down into the grave, dropped upon 
the lid with a mu^^d, hollow roll, £[annah started as if in pain, 
and clung with both h^iids to her husb^nd'^ arm. He bent 
hi* head tp her facne ^j^d whispered a word ; what it was, no 
other ear than hera suqceeded in hearing. The dull, rumbling 
sounds continued, until the crumbling whisper of the particles 
«f earth demoted that the coffin waa forever covered from 
sight. Then they tunned away, leaving the mild Autunm 
sun to shine oQb the. uew mound, ai^d the thrush to pipQ hi^ 
broken song over thQ sU^ijice of the dead. 

The moment the qhurohyard gate was passed, Ptolemy re- 
turned to its gossip. The incredulous fact was admitted, but 
the mystery surrounding it was not yet explained. In the few 
families who considered themselves "th^ upper circle," and 
were blessed with many daughters, to none of whom, the rich 
owner of L^eside had beea indifferent, there was great and 
Qataral exaspeiTation. 

^ I consider it flyipg in the fece of Providence," said Mrs. 
Hamilton Bue to her husband, as. they drove homewards; 
" for a man like him, who knows what society is, and Qught 
to help to purtect it fi?om JiiiQatigism, to marry a strong-minded 
woman like she is. And after all he said against their doc- 
trines I I should oaU it hypocritical, I should !" 

"Martha," her husband answered, "If I were you, I 
wouldn't say muah about it, for a while yet. He's only in- 
sured in the Saratoga Mutual for a yeai', to try it." 

Mrs. Styles consoled her sister, Miss Legrand, who at one 
time allowed herself dim hopea of interesting Woodbury in 
her behalf. ^' 1 always leaped tbiM* he was not entirely firm in 
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the faitb ; he oever seemed inclined to talk with Mr. Styles 
about it She, you know, is quite an Infidel, and, of course, 
he could not have been ignorant of it. It's very sad to see a 
man so misled — *the lust of the eye,* Harriet." 

" I should say it was witchcraft," Harriet remarked, with a 
snappish tone ; " she's a very plain-looking girl — like an owl 
with her big gray eyes and straight hair." Miss Legrand 
wore lers in ropy ringlets of great length. 

" I shouldn't have believed it if I hadn't seen it with my 
own eyes!" exclsdmed Miss Celia Smith to her sister, Miss 
Amelia. " I always thought they were dead set against each 
other." Miss Celia was more inclined to be emphatic than 
choice in her expressions. 

" They made believe they were," her sister replied. " She must 
have been afraid he'd back out, after all, or they wouldn't have 
been married so, right off the reel. It was her last chance: 
she's on the wrong side of thirty-five, I should say." Miss 
Amelia was thirty-three, herself, although she only confessed 
*/} twenty-five. The memory of a certain sleigb-ride the 
winter before, during which her incessant fears ol an overturn 
obliged Woodbury to steady her with his arm, was fresh in 
her mind, with all its mingled sweet and bitter. Several 
virgin hearts shared the same thought, as the carriages went 
homeward — that it was a shame, so it was, that this strong- 
minded woman, whom nobody imagined ever could be a rival, 
should sneak into the fold by night and carry off the pick of 
the masculine flock I 

Meanwhile, the objects of all this gossip returned to the 
desolate cottage. When they entered the little sitting-room, 
Hannah's composure gave way, under the overwhelming sense 
of her loss which rushed upon her, as she saw that every thing 
was restored to its usual place, and the new life, without her 
mother, had commenced. Her tears flowed without restrsdnt, 
and her husband allowed the emotion to exhaust itself before 
e attempted consolation. But at last he took her, still sob- 

Jig, to his breast, and silently upheld her. 
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"Hannah," he said, " my dear wife, how can I leave you here 
alone, to these sad associations ? This can no longer be your 
home. Come to me with your burden, and let me help you 
to bear it." 

" Oh, Maxwell," she answered, " you are my help and my 
comfort. No one else has the same right to share my sorrow. 
My place is beside you : I will try to fill it as I ought : but — 
Maxwell — can I, d^Q I euter your ho^p^ as a bride, coming 
thus directly from the grave of my mother ?" 

" You will bring her blessing in tk& fi'eslwies3 of itp sanc- 
tity," he said. " XJnderstand me, Hannah. In the reverence 
for your sprrow, tpy loye is patient. Enter n>y hon^, jiQW^ as 
th(^ guest of my heart, giving me only tbe fight to ^oPthe mi 
comfort, until you c^ Ji§ar, without reproach, the voipe g( 
love." 

His noble consideration for her gr}ef and her lonelijaeg? 
melted Hannah's heart. Through all the dreary sense of h^r 
loss penetrated the gratitude of love. She lifted her arm^ 
and clasped them about l)isf neok, " Take me, my dear I^^t 
band," she whispered, " t^kq me, rebellioi^g as I have bee»^ 
unworthy a3 1 am, and teach me to deserve your magnafti^dty." 

He took her home that evening, undei? the light of the rising 
moon, down the sile][ice of th(B valley, through the gathoring 
mists of the meadows, and under the falling of the golden 
ieaves. The light of I^al^eside twinkled, a ruddy Qtar, to greet 
them, and with its brightening ray stplo i^to her h^art the 
first presentiment of Wonaau's S[ome. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CONCBSNINa THE NEW HOUSEHOLD OF LAKBSIDS. 

In a day or two all the familiar articles of furniture which 
Hannah desired to retain, were transferred to Lakeside with her 
personal effects, and the cottage was closed until a new ten- 
aot could be found. In the first combined shock of grief and 
change, the secluded beauty of her new home was especially 
grateful. The influences of Nature, no less than the tender at- 
tentions of her husband, and the quiet, reverent respect of Bute 
and Carrie, gradually soothed and consoled her. Day after 
day the balmy southwest "wind blew, hardly stirring the 
smoky purple of the air, through which glinmiered the float- 
ing drifts of gossamer or the star-like tufts of wandering 
down. The dead flowers saw their future resurrection in 
these winged, emigrating seeds ; the trees let fall the loosened 
splendor of their foliage, knowing that other summers were 
sheathed in the buds left behind ; even the sweet grass of the 
meadows bowed its dry crest submissively over the green 
heart of its perennial life. Every object expressed the infinite 
patience of Nature with her yearly recurring doom. The 
sun himself seemed to veil his beams in noonday haze, lest he 
should smite with too severe a lustre the nakedness of the 
landscape, as it slowly put off its garment of life. 

For years past, she had been deprived of the opportunity 
so to breathe the enchantment of the heavenly season. As 
soon as the chill of the morning dew had left th6 earth, she 
went forth to the garden and orchard, and along the sunny 
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mar^ of the whispering pine-wood behind the house, striving 
to comprehend the change that had come over her, and fit her 
views of life to harmony with it. In the afternoons she went, 
at Woodbury's side, to a knoll overhanging the lake, whence 
the landscape was broader and grander, opening northward 
beyond the point, where now and then a sail flashed dimly 
along the blue water. Here, sitting on the grassy brink, he 
told her of the wonderful life of the tropics, of his early hopes 
and struggles, of the cheating illusions he had cherished, the 
sadder knowledge he had wrested from experience, and that 
immortal philosophy of the heart in which all things are recon- 
ciled. He did not directly advert to his passion for herself, 
but she felt it continually as the basis from which his confi- 
dences grew. He was a tender, trustful friend, presenting to 
her, lesrf by leaf, the book of his life. She, too, gave him 
much of hers in return. She found a melancholy pleasure in 
speaking of the Past to one who had a right to know it, and 
to whom its most trifling feature was not indifferent. Her 
childhood, her opening girlhood, her education, her desire for 
all possible forms of cultivation, her undeveloped artistic sym- 
pathies and their conflict with the associations which surround- 
ed her — all these returned, little by little, and her husband re- 
joiced to find in them fresh confirmations of the instinctive 
judgment, on the strength of which he had ventured his 
love. 

In the evenings they generally sat in the library, where he 
read to her from his choice stores of literature, and from the 
reading grew earnest mutual talk which calmed and refreshed 
her mind. The leisure of his long years in India had not been 
thrown away: he had developed and matured his natural 
taste for literature by the careful study of the English and 
French classics, and was familiar with the principal German 
and Italian authors, so far as they could be known through 
translations. He had also revived, to some extent, his musty 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin poets, and his taste had thus 
become pure and healthy in proportion to the variety of his 
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acquirements. Hannah had, now and th^n, perhkpS (f^crdgh 
this is doubtfnl, in the ciroumscribed cotrnnttriity of PW\bttif% 
encountered men of equal culture, but nofie whb had spok^ 
to her as an eqaal, from the recognitioti of like capacities in 
her own mind. She saw, in this intercotif se with h6r liTisband, 
the commencement of a new and inexhaustible intellectual 
enjoyment. That clamor of her nature fot the supposed rights 
denied to her sex was, in part, the result of a baffled Mental 
passion, which now saw the coveted satisfaction se^u^ed to 
it ; and thus the voice of her tornient grew weaker day by 
day. 

Day by day, also, with Scarce a spoken word of lovef, the 
f elation^ between the two became more fond and itttimate. 
Woodbury's admirable judgment taught YArh p^ieilc6. H^ 
saw the color gradually coming back to the pale leives of the 
flower,' and foresaw the day wheh he might wear it on his 
bosom. The wind-tossed lake smoothed its surface more imd 
more, and gleams of his own image were reflected back to him 
from the subsiding waves. The bride ghded into the wife by 
a gentle, natural transition. She assumed her place as head 
of the household, and Carrie, who wias always nervously 
anxious under the weight of the responsibility, transferred it 
gladly to her hands. The sense of her ownership in the treiswa- 
iires of Lakeside, which had at first seemed incredible, gte^ 
real by degrees, as she came to exercise her proper authority^ 
and as her husband consulted with her in regard to tte pro- 
posed changes in the garden and grotods. Ati. these things 
inspired her with k new and delightful interest. The sky of 
her life brightened as the horizon grew wider. Her individ- 
ual sphere of action had formerly been limited on every side ; 
her tastes had been necessarily suppressed ; and the hard, 
utiUtarian spirit, froni which she shrank, in the associations of 
her BQttf sewned to meet her equally wherever she turned. 
Her instihct of beauty Was now liberated;; for Woodbttry, 
possessing it himself, not only appi^edlated, btrt encouraged Hts 
vitality in her nature. The rooms took the impression of her 
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taste, at first in minor details and then in general arrange- 
ments, and this external reflection of herself in the features of 
her home reacted upon her feelings, separating her by a con- 
stantly widening gulf from her maiden life. 

The gold of the forests corroded, the misty violet bloom of 
the Indian Summer was washed away by sharp winds and 
cold rains, and when winter set in, the fire on the domestic 
hearth burned with a warm, steady flame. Immediately after 
the marriage, Woodbury had not only picked out a very 
pretty site for the cottage which he must now build in earnest 
for Bute's occupancy, but had immediately engaged masons 
and carpenters to commence the work. It was on a low knob 
or spur of the elevation upon which stood his own house, but 
nearer the Anacreon road. Bute and Carrie were in ecstasies 
with the design, which was selected from " Downing's Land- 
scape Gardening." It was a story and a half high, with over- 
hanging balconies, in the Swiss style, and promised to be a 
picturesque object in the view from Lakeside, especially as it 
would just hide the only ragged and unlovely spot in the 
landscape, to the left of Roaring Brook. By great exertion 
on Bute's part, it was gotten under roof, and then left for a 
winter's seasoning, before completion in the spring. This 
house and every thing connected with it took entire possession 
of the mind of Mrs. Carrie Wilson, and not a day passed with- 
out her consulting Hannah in regard to some internal or 
external arrangement. She would have flowered chintz cur- 
tains to the windows of the " best room" — ^blue, with small 
pink roses : the stuff would be cheap and of course she would 
make them herself: would it be better to have them ruffled 
with the same, or an edging of the coarse cotton lace which 
she had learned to knit ? Bute had promised her a carpet, 
and they could furnish the room little by little, so that the 
expense would not be felt. " We must economize," she inva- 
riably added, at the close : " we are going to lay something 
by every year, and I want to show Bute that I can manage to 
have every thing nice and tasty, without spending much." 
19 
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The little woman still retained her admiration for Hannah, 
perhaps in an increased degree, now that Woodbury (for whom 
Carrie had conceived such a profound respect) had diosen 
her to be his wife. She confided to the latter all her wonde^ 
fill plans for the future, utterly forgetful how they differed. 
fi*om the confidences which she had been aconstomed to be- 
stow. Hannah could not help remarking her present uncon- 
sciousness of that ambition which she had once pitied as 
mistaken, though she had not the heart to check it. A similar 
change seemed to be taking place in herself. '^ Is it always 
so ?" she reflected. " Is the fulfilment of our special destiny 
as women really the end of that lofty part which we resolved 
to take in the forward struggle of the race? Was my desire 
to vindicate the just claims of my sex only the bBnd result of 
the relinquishment of earlier dreams ? It cannot be : but this 
much is. true — that the restless mind is easily cradled to sleep 
on the beatings of a happy heart." 

The strict seclusion of her life was rarely broken. The 
Waldos and Merryfields came once or twice for a brief call, but 
Woodbury, though he went occasionally to Ptolemy, did not 
urge her to accompany him. Sometimes, on mild days, he 
drove with her over the hills, re-exploring for her the pic- 
turesque little nooks of the upland which he had discovered. 
Hannah was contented with this ; she knew that Society 
awaited her, after a time, but it could not now deny her that 
grateful repose, in which she gathered strength, and hope, and 
harmony with herself Indeed, the life of Ptolemy flowed 
more quietly than usual, this season. The Great Sewing-UhioA 
was not reorganized, because the Cimmerians had decided (m 
a " Donation Party" for Mr, Waldo's beneflt, instead of a Fair ; 
the Abolitionists had not sufficient cohesive power without 
the assistance of Hannah and Mrs. Merryfleld, and prepared 
their contributions separately at home ; and thus only the 
Mission Fund remained. The latter, howeyer, was stimiUated 
to fresh activity by the arrival of a package of letters, early 
in December, from Mrs. Jehiel Preeks ' (formerly Miss Eliza 
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dancy), dated from Caddapah, in the Telugu Country. She had 
passed a week at Jutnapore, and was shocked to find that her 
brown namesake, for whom she had made the mousseline-de* 
laine frock witJi tucks, had been married a year, although not 
yet fourteen, and exhibited to her a spiritual grand-baby, on 
her arrival. She forwarded to Miss Ruhaney Goodwin a letter 
in the Telugu language from her son Elisha, which the spinster 
had framed and hung up beside her looking-glass, '^It's 
more like bird-tracks than any thing else," she whispered, con- 
fidentiaUy, ^^ but the sight of it gives me a deal of comfort." 

Thus, the labors for the Mission Fund were resumed, but 
the young men who attended looked back to the days of 
the Great Sewing-Union with r^ret. The mixed composition 
of the latter had been its great charm, and even the ladies of 
the Fund missed the extended comparison of BtuSa and pat- 
terns, and the wider range of mantua-making gossip which 
they had aijoyed during the previous winter. The curiosity 
in regard to the Woodburys still continued to be rife ; but 
Mrs. Waldo, who was continually appealed to, as their nearest 
friend, for an explanation of the mystery, knew no more than 
any of the others what had passed between the two before their 
marriage. The first sharpness of public comment on the oc-^ 
eurrence soon gave place to a more just and reasonable feeling. 
Both were pc^ular, in a different way, in Ptolemy. A mod- 
erate amount of good-luck would not have been grudged to 
either, but that they should find it in each other was the 
thcmght which astounded the community. The strangest 
things, however, soon grow common-place, and all that had 
been said or thought, in the first period of wonderment, was 
gradually forgotten. Both Mrs. Styles and Mrs. Hamilton 
Bue called at Lakeside, and went home well pleased with the 
kindly courtesy and hospitality which they reeeived. They 
saw that the husband and wife evidently understood each other 
and were happy in the knowledge: any thing ^ii;her than 
this the keenest scrutiny failed to discover. Woodbury had 
the coolness of a thorough man of the world in turning aside 
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impertinent questions, such as many good persons, with their 
nnformed American ideas of propriety, see no harm, in asking. 
It is true that he sometimes gave offence in this way, but his 
apparent unconsciousness of the fact healed the wound, while 
it prevented a repetition of the impertinence. 

Hannah admired the self-possession of her husband, as a 
power, the attainment of which was beyond her own reach 
The characteristic which had most repelled her, oA their first 
acquaintance, was now that which threw around her a comfort- 
ing sense of protection and defence. It was not a callous con- 
dition of his finer sensibilities, she saw ; it was a part of his 
matured balance and repose of character, yet the latter still 
sometimes impressed her almost like coldness, in comparison 
with her own warmth of sentiment. For this reason, perhaps, 
as her love to him deepened and strengthened — as his being 
became more and more a blissful necessity — ^his composed, un- 
changing tenderness often failed to satisfy, in full measure, 
the yearnings of her heart. While she was growing in the 
richness of her affections, he seemed to be standing still. 

With all Woodbury's experience of woman, he had yet 
much to learn. No course could have been better chosen than 
the delicate and generous consideration which he exhibited 
towards his wife, up to a certain point. His mistake was, that 
he continued it long after the necessity had ceased, and when, 
to her changed nature, it suggested a conscientious sense of 
justice rather than the watchfuhiess of love. He was waiting 
for her heart to reach the knowledge which already fiUed it to 
overflowing, betraying itself daily by a subtle language which 
he did not understand. The experiences through which he 
had passed had familiarized him with the presence of passion 
in himself: his heart did not throb less powerfully, but it 
throbbed beneath a mask of calmness which had been sternly 
enforced upon him. He did not reflect that his wife, with all 
the pervading passion of the ripened woman, still possessedi 
in this her first love., the timidity of a girl, and could not ask 
for that independent speech of the heart which he withheld* 
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Even mih regard to the questions which had so nearly kept 
them asunder, she would have preferred frank discussion to 
silence. Here, however, he had promised her full liberty of 
action, and she could not refer to them without a seeming 
doubt of his word. Once or twice, indeed she timidly ap- 
proached the subject, but he had avoided it with a gentleness 
and kindness which she could not resist. She suffered no re- 
proach to rest upon him, in her inmost thought ; she reproached 
herself for having invoked the promise — ^for having obliged 
him to raise the thin, impalpable screen which still interposed 
itself between their hearts. Mrs. Styles, in reporting her 
visit, had said : '^ they look as if they had already been mar- 
ried ten years," and she had said truly. That calm, which 
was so grateful in the first tumult of the wife's feelings, which 
enabled her to pass through the transition of her nature in 
peace, now sometimes became oppressive in the rush of 
happy emotions that sought but knew not how to find expres- 
sion. 

The knowledge that Woodbury had modified his personal 
habits so as to avoid offending her prejudices, also gave her 
pain. She learned, from Carrie, that he had been in the liabit 
of drinking a glass or two of claret at dinner, and of smoking 
in the library after meals, or as he read in the evenings. Now, 
the wine had disappeared from the table, and he took his cigar 
in the garden, or in the veranda. Both the habits were still 
repugnant to her sense of right, but love was beginning to 
teach her tolerance. He was, perhaps, partly weaned from 
them, she thought, and in that case it would be wrong in her 
to lead him back to his old subjection; yet, on the other hand, 
what sacrifice had he not made for her? and what had she 
made for him f 

Towards the end of winter, she found that her mind was 
becoming singularly confused and oncertaiii. The reooii- 
dilation with her desthiy, the harmony of heart and 
which she seemed to be on tlie point of attaitf 
again into something which appiesred to be 
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temperament rather than of intellect Things, trifling in 
themselves, exalted or depressed her without any apparent 
reason; unreasonable d.e8ires presented themselves to her 
mind, and in this perpetual wavering of the balance of her 
nature, nothing seemed steady except her love for her hus- 
band. She longed, at times, to throw herself upon his breast 
and weep the confession she did not dare to speak ; but her 
moments of strength perversely came when he was absent, and 
her moments of cowardice when he was present. Through 
all the uncei-tain, shifting range of her sensations, ran, never- 
theless, a dazzling thread of some vague, foreboded bliss, the 
features of which she could not distinguish. She often re- 
peated to herself the song of Clarchen, in Goethe's " Egmont,** 
which was among the works her husband had read with her : 



Depressed, 

Pensively brooding amain ; 

Trembling, 

Dissembling, 

Hovering in fear and in pain: 

Sorrowing to death, or exulting the angels above, 

Blessed alone is the heart in its love P 

One afternoon she was seized with such an intense longing 
for the smell of tobacco-smoke, that she could scarcely wait 
until Woodbury, who had ridden into Ptolemy, returned 
home. As soon as he had taken off his great-coat and 
kissed her, as was his wont, she drew him into the library. 
" Maxwell," she s^d, " I have a favor to ask of you." 
" Have you ? I shall be delighted to grant it." 
"You will think it strange," she continued, blushing: 
•' I wish you would light a cigar ; I think I should find the 
smoke agreeable." 

"That is not asking a favor, Hannah ; it is granting one to 

me. I'll take one of my best, and you shall have a fair trial." 

He laughed pleasantly at what he considered a benevolent 

effort on her part to endure his favorite indulgence. He 
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placed easy-chairs for them, on opposite sides of the fire, lest 
her experiment might fail from being overdone, and lighted 
one of his choicest Cabanas. The. rich, delicate, sedative 
odor soon pervaded the air, but she held her ground. He took 
down Sir Thomas Browne, one of his favorites, and read aloud 
the pleasant passages. The snowy ashes lengthened in the 
cigar, the flavor of the book grew more choice and ripe, and 
after an hour he tossed the diminutive remaining end into the 
grate, saying: 

" Well, what is the result ?" 

" I quite forgot the cigar, Maxwell," she answered, " in my 
enjoyment of Sir Thomas. But the odor at first — ^you will 
laugh at me — was delightful. I am so sorry that you have 
been so long deprived of what must be to you an agreeable 
habit, on my account." 

"I have only been acting up to my principles," he said, 
"that, we have a right to exercise our individual freedom in 
such matters, when they do not interfere directly with the 
comfort of others. But here, I am afraid. Sir Thomas helped 
to neutralize your repugnance. Shall we go on with him, a 
chapter and a cigar at a time? Afterwards I can take 
Burton and Montaigne, if you are not fully acclimated." 

He spoke gayly, with a dancing light in his eyes, but the 
plan was seriously carried out. Hannah was surprised to find 
in Montaigne a reference to the modern doctrine (as she sup- 
posed it to be) of " Women's Rights." It was not a pleasant 
reflection that the cause had made so little progress in three 
centuries. The reading of this passage brought up the subject 
in a natural way, and she could not help remarking : 

** Discussions on the subject will never come to an end, 
until we have some practical application of the theory, which 
will be an actual and satisfactory test of its truth." 

"I, for one, would not object to that," Woodbury answered, 
" provided it could be tried without disturbing too much the 
established order of Society. If a large class of women 
should at any time demand these rights, a refusal to let the 
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experiment be tested would imply a fear of its euccess. liTo w, 
I do not believe that any system can be saccessfol which does 
not contain a large proportion of absolute truth, and while I 
cannot think, as you know, that woman is fitted for the same 
career as man, I am not afraid to see her make the trial I 
will pledge myself to abide by the result." 

^^ If all men were as just, Maxwell, we should have no cause 

to complain. After all, it is the right to try^ rather than the 

right to be, which we ask. The refusal to grant us that does 

not seem either like the magnanimity of the stronger, or even 

; an assured faith in his stri^gtb." 

•'Men do not seriously consider the subject," said he. 
"The simple instinct of sex dictates their opposition. They 
attribute to a distorted, unfeminine ambition, what is often — 
in you, Hannah, I know it — a pure and unselfish aspiration. 
The basis of instinct is g^ierally correct, but it does not ah* 
solve us from respect for the sincerity of that which assails it," 

" I will try to be as just to you, in return I" she exclaimed. 
" I feel that my knowledge has been limited — that I have been 
self-boastful of the light granted to my mind, when it was 
only groping in twilight, towards the dawn. My heart drew 
back from you, because it feared a dashing of opinions which 
could never harmonize. 

She was on the verge of a twiderer confession, but he did 
not perceive it. His words, unwittingly, interrupted the cur- 
rent of her feelings. His voice was unintentionally grave and 
his brow earnest, as he said : " I trust, more than ever, to the 
true woman's nature in you, Hannah. Let me say one thing 
to set your mind at rest forever, It was my profound appre« 
elation of those very elements in your character which led you 
to take up these claims of Woman and make them your own, 
that opened the way for you to my heart. I reverence the 
qualities without accepting all the conclusions born of them. 
I thank God that I was superior to shallow prqudice, which 
would have hindered me from approaching you, and thus have 
iost me the blessmg of my life I" 
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He rope and laid away the book. Every word be bad said 
was jnst and noble, but it was not tbe fervid, impassioned 
utterance wbicb ber beart craved to bear. Tbere were tears 
in ber eyes, but be misinterpreted tbem. 

Ab, tbe " true woman's nature I" Did be trust to it ? Did 
be know it, in its timidity, in its exacting fondness, in its pride 
of devotion and its joy of sacrifice ? 

Not yet 
19* 
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CHAPTEaEl XXXV. 

ni WHICH WB ATTEND ASrOTHSB liKJClTNO IN FAYOB OW 



Early in April, Mr. Isaiah Bemis again made his appearance 
in Ptolemy. He had adopted Rbfoilh as his profession, and 
in the course of fifteen years' practice had become a Jack-of- 
all-trades in philanthropy and morals. He was ready, at the 
shortest notice, to give an address on Total Abstinence, Vege- 
tarianism (or " Vegetality," as he termed it, with a desire to 
be original), Slavery, Women's Rights, or Non-Resistance, ac- 
cording to the particular need of the community he visited. 

He also preached, occasionally, before those independent 
religious bodies which spring up now and then in a spasmodic 
protest against church organization, and which are the natural 
complement of the Perfectionists in Government and Society, 
who believe that the race is better off without either. In 
regard to Spiritualism he was still undecided : it was not yet 
ingrafted upon the trunk of the other Reforms as an accepted 
branch of the same mighty tree, and a premature adherence 
to it might loosen his hold on those boughs firom which he 
sucked sustenance, £ime, and authority. 

By slender contributions from the Executive Committees of 
the various Societies, and the free hospitality of the proselytes 
of one or the other, all through the country, Mr. Bemis was 
in the possession of a tolerable income, which came to him 
through the simple gratification of his natural tendencies. To 
harangue the public was a necessity rather than a fatigue. 
He was well stored with superficial logic wherewith to over- 
whelm ordinary disputants, while with his hosts, from whom 
no opposition was to be expected, he assumed an air of arro- 
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gant snperiority. This was principally their own fatilt. A 
man who hears himself habituallj called an Apostle and a 
Martyr, very soon learns to put on his robes of saintship. 
Kone of his subjects was bold enough to dispute the Intel*- 
lectual and moral autocracy which he assumed. Thus, for fif- 
teen years, a Moral Gypsy, he had led a roving life through the 
country, from Maine to Indiana, interrupted only by a trip to 
England, in 1841, as a "delegate at large" to the •' World's 
Anti-Slavery Convention." During all this time his wife had 
supported herself by keeping a boarding-house in a small town 
in New Jersey. He was accustomed to visit her once a year, 
and at such times scrupulously paid his board during the few 
weeks of his stay — which circumstance was exploited as an 
illustration of his strict sense of justice and his constancy to 
the doctrine of Women's Rights, 

Central New York was a favorite field for Mr. Bemis, and 
he ranged its productive surface annually. His meetings being 
announced in advance in the Annihilaior^ his friends were 
accustomed to have all the arrangements made on his arrival 
On reaching Ptolemy, however, two or three days still inter- 
vened before the meeting could be held, on account of Turn 
blety Hall having been previously engaged by the " Mozart 
Ethiopian Opera," and the " Apalachicolan Singers." Mr. 
Bemis, as a matter of course, claimed the hospitality of the 
Merryfields in the interval. He was not received with the 
expected empressementy nor were his Orphic utterances listened 
to with the reverence to which he was used. The other 
friends of the cause — ^foremost among them Seth Wattlee-— 
nevertheless paid their court as soon as his arrival beoiiiM^ 
known, and (spiritually) on bended knees kissed the hr 
the master. 

The arrsmgements for tke coming meeting ^Wi 
discussed. Attention had been drawn away 
during the previous summer by the renewed an 
of Temperance, and it was desirable to rei 
impression. The Rev. Amelia Parkes In 
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but was unable to leave her congregation ; and Bessie Stryker 
was more profitably engaged in lecturing before various 
literary associations, at one hundred dollars a night (payable 
only in gold). Mr. Chubbuck, of Miranda, could be depended 
upon, but he was only a star of the second magnitude, and 
something more was absolutely required, 

" We must get Miss Thurston — I mean Mrs, Woodbury— 
again. There is nothing else to be done," remarked Mr, 
Bemis, drawing down his brows. He had not forgotten that 
the people of Ptolemy had freely given to her the applause 
which they had withheld from his more vigorous oratory. 

" I rather doubt, as it were," said Mr. Merryfield, ** whether 
Hannah will be wiUing to speak." 

" Why not ?" thundered Bemis. 

"She's lived very quietly since her marriage, and I 
shouldn't wonder if she'd changed her notions somewhat." 

"Z shouldn't wonder," said Seth, drawing up his thick 
nostrils, " if her husband had forbidden her ever to speak 
again. If he could bully her into marrying him, he could do 
that, too." 

" You're mistaken, Seth," exclaimed Mr. Merryfield, color- 
ing with a mild indignation, "there's nothing of the bully 
about Woodbury. And if they two don't love each other 
sincerely, why, Sarah and me don't I" 

"We can easily find out all about it," said Mr, Bemis, 
rising and buttoning his coat over his broad chest. "Mr. 
Wattles, will you come with me ? We will constitute our- 
selves a Committee of Invitation." 

Seth, nothing loath, put on his hat, and the two started on 
their errand. It was but a short walk to Lakeside, which 
they reached soon after Woodbury had taken his customary 
place in the library, with a cigar in his mouth and a volume 
of Pepys' Diary in his hand. Hannah sat near him, quiet and 
happy : she was not only reconciled to her husband's habit, 
but enjoyed the book and talk which accompanied it more 
than any other part of the day. On this occasion they were 
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interrupted by Bute, who announced the visitors in the fol- 
lowing style : 

"Miss' Woodbury, here's Seth Wattles and another man 
has come to see you." 

Hannah rose with a look of disappointment, and turned 
towards her husband, hesitatingly. 

" Shall I go, also ?" he asked. 

"I would prefer it. Maxwell; I have no private business 
with any one." 

Bute had ushered the visitors into the tea-room. The door 
to the library was closed, but a faint Cuban perfume was per- 
ceptible. Seth turned towards Mr. Bemis with elevated eye- 
brows, and gave a loud sniff, as much as to say : " Do you 
notice that ?" The latter gentleman scowled and shook his 
head, but said nothing. 

Presently the door opened and Hannah made her appearance, 
followed by her husband. She concealed whatever embarrass- 
ment she may have felt at the sight of Mr. Bemis, frankly 
gave him her hand, and introduced him to her husband. 

" Be seated, gentlemen," said the latter, courteously. " I . 
would ask you into the library^ but I have been smoking there, 
and the room may not be agreeable to you." 

"Hem! we are not — exactly — accustomed to such an at- 
mosphere," said Mr. Bemis, taking a chair. 

Woodbury began talking upon general topics, to allow his 
guests time to recover from a slight awkwardness which was 
evident in their manner. It was not long, however, before 
Mr. Bemis broached the purpose of his visit. " Mrs. Wood- 
bury," said he, " you have heard that we are to have a meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening ?" 

"Yes." 

" We have been disappointed in getting the Rev. Amelia 
Parkes, and the advocacy of The Cause is incomplete unless a 
woman takes part in it. I have therefore come to ask your 
assistance. We wish, this time, to create an impression." 

It was not a welcome message. She knew that such a test 
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must come, 6oitie time ; but of late she had been unable to 
apply her mmd steadily to any subject, and had postponed, 
by an agreelnent with herself^ the consideration of all dktnrb- 
ing questions. She looked at her husband, but his eabn ^e 
expressed no botiiiseL He was determined that she should 
act independently, and he Would allow no word <^r glanee tb 
influence her decision. 

*^ It is long 6ince I hkv^ spokeli," shd said at last | ^* I am 
not sure that I should be of service." She wished to gain 
lime by an undecidied answer, still hoping that Woodbury 
Would come to her assistance. 

" We are the best judges of that," said Mh !lBemi&, with 
something of his old dictatorial tonci "I trust yoU will not 
fail us, now when We hate siioh need* The interest in The 
Cause has very much fallen off, in this neighborhood^ and if 
you desert us, to Whom shall we look for help ?" 

"Yes, Hafanah," chimed in Sethj "you know we hare 
alWskys looked upon you as one of th6 Pillars of Progressi" 

It grated rather harshly upon Woodbury's feelidgs to h^Sr 
his wife addressed so familiarly by the ambitious tailoi- j bat 
she was accustomed to it, from the practice of her seet tb 
bear testimony against what they call " compliments." 

" I have not lost my interest in the cause," Hannah answered, 
after another vain attempt to read Woodbury's face ; *^ but I 
have freely uttered my thoughts on the subjectj aiid I could 
say nothing that has not been already heard." 

" Nothing else is wanted," said Mr. Bemis, eagerly. "Hie 
Truth only gains by repetition ; it stiU remains eternally new. 
How many thousand times have the same Bible texts beeb 
preached from, and yet their meaning is not exhausted — ^it is 
not even fully comprehended. How much of the speaker's 
discourse do you feuppOse the hearers carry home with ih^m ? 
Not a tenth part^-^aiad even that tenth part must be repeated 
ten times before it penetrates beneath the surface of their 
natures. Truth is a nail that you cannot drive into ordinary 
comprehensions with one blow of the hammer : you must pile 
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&st. It is not the time fov you to draw back now* in a seaspB 
of faint-heartedn^ss and discouragement. If you fail, it wil} 
be «ai4 that your views have changed with the ch^uge in 
y4>Hr Ufe, and you wijl thus neutralise all you? labors hereto- 
fore," 

^'That o«BBOt be said of me!" es^cl^imed Sannah, tl^or- 
ou^y aroused and indignant, ^'My husbaud has been too 
just — too geBi3reus« differing with me as be does-Ho inipos^ 
any restrictions upon my action I" Sbe tunned tow^ds him. 
He answered her glance with a frank, kindly smile, which 
thanked her for her words, but said po more. ^^ Well, then 1" 
she continued; ^'I will eome, if only tp save hjm from an 
unjust suspieioQ, I will npt promise to say much, Tpu pyer- 
estimate mj value as an advocate of the reform," 

^' It is not for me," said Mr. Bends, with a^Pted humility, 
'^ to speak of what I have don^ ; but X consider mys^lf com? 
petent to judge of the services .<rf others. Tpur influence will 
be vastly increased when your Gonsistenyey to The Cause shall 
be known and appreciated, l now have great bopes that we 
shall inang^irate an earnest moral awakening.'^ 

Little more was said upon the subject, and in a ^hort time 
the two reformers took their leave. After W^opdbury had 
returned from tiie door, whither he had politely accompanied 
them, he said, in his usual cheerful tope; '^Well, Hannah, 
shall we return to Did Pepys ?" 

Her momentary ex^tement had already died away* She 
appeared perplexed aad restless, but she mechanically rose and 
followed him into the library. As he took up the book, she 
interrupted him: >*Tell me, Maxw^, have I done right ?" 

"Ton should know, Hannah," he answered, '^I wish you 
to act entirely as your own nature shall prompt, without 
referi^ce tp nae. I saw that you had pot much desire to 
accept th^ invitatipn, but, having accepted it, J. suppose yo^ 
must fyi^ jov^r promise." 

*^ Yes, I suppose so," she said ; but her tone was weary and 
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disappointed. How gladly would she have yielded to his 
slightest wish, if he would only speak it! What a sweet 
comfort it would have been to her heart, to know that she 
had sacrificed something belonging to herself even were it 
that higher duty which had ahnost become a portion of her 
conscience, for his sake ! The independence which he, with 
an over-considerate love, had assured to her, seemed to isolate 
her nature when it should draw nearer to his. His perfect 
justice crushed her with a cold, unyielding weight of— not 
obligation, for that cannot coexist with love — ^but something 
ahnost as oppressive. She had secured her freedom from 
man's dictation — ^that freedom which once had seemed so rare 
and so beautiful — and now her heart cried aloud for one word 
of authority. It would be so easy to yield, so blissful to 
be able to say: "Maxwell, I do this willingly, for your 
sake I" — ^but he cruelly hid the very shadow of his wish firom 
her sight and denied her the sacrifice! He forced her in- 
dependence back upon her when she would have laid it down, 
trusting aU she was and all she n4ght be to the proved nobility 
of his nature I Self-abnegation, she now felt, is the heart of 
love ; but the rising flood of her being was stayed by the 
barriers which she had herself r^ed. 

All the next day her uneasiness increased. It was not onlv 
her instinctive fear of thwarting her husband's hidden desire 
which tormented her, but a singular dread of again making 
her appearance before the public She was not conscious of 
any change in her views on the question of Woman, but they 
failed to give her strength and courage. A terrible sinking 
of the heart assailed her as often as she tried to collect her 
thoughts and arrange the expected discourse in her mind. 
Every thing seemed to shift and slide before the phantasm of 
her inexplicable fear. Woodbury could not help noticing her 
agitation, but he. understood neither its origin nor its nature. 
He was tender as ever, and strove to soothe her without ad- 
verting to the coming task. It was the only unhappy day she 
had known since she had come to Lakeside. 
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The niBxt mpming dawned— the monuDg of Wednesday — 
and nooi\ came swi^ilj as a flash, smpe she dr^^ded its ap- 
proacjii. The dinner had been ordered earlier than oi^ual, foi 
the meeting was to conuneQce ajb two o'cloak; .^d .^ soon as 
it was over, Woodbury said to hep: "It 19 time you were 
ready, Hannah. I will take you to Ptolemy, of coursie, and 
will attend the meeting, or not, ^ yo» desire." 

She drew him iato the library. ^' Oh, Maxwell 1" ^he cried ; 
" will you nojb tell me what you wish me to do ?" 

"My de^ wife," he said, "do not tormejE^b yourself on 
iny acfCiQUDt I have tried to fulfil to the ut^iost wy promise 
to you : have I ^d or done any thi^g to make you suspect 
piysinperity?" 

"Oh, nothing, QotlungI You haye kept it only too well. 
BiM), Maxwell, my heart fails me: I fimupt go I the very 
though^ of standing where I once stood makes me ^o w faiftt. 
I have no courage to 4o it again." 

"Then do not," he answered 5 "I will mafc^ a suitable 
apology for your faijluf e. Or, if that is not ei;Lough, shall I 
take your place ? I will not promise," he a<Jded, smiling, 
" to go quite so far as you might have done, but I will at least 
fsay a few earnest words which can do no ^.^rm. Who has so 
good a right to b^e your substitute as your l^sband ?" 

-" Maxwell," she sobbed, ^' how you put me to shame I" It 
was jail :she could say. I{e took her in his arms, kissied her 
tenderly, and then drove into Ptolemy. 

Tumbjeity Hall was jcrowded. The few advocates of the 
(Cause had takei^ gog^ fi^^Lve to spread the news that Mrs. 
Woodbury was to be one of the speakers, ^md there was a 
general, though indefinite curiosity to hear her again, now that 
she W4JIS married. Mr. Bemis rubbed his hands as he saw how 
papidly the benches were filling, and observed to Seth Wat- 
tles : "The iron is hot, and we have only to sti'ike hard." After 
the audience had assembled, the latter was chosen Chairman of 
ttxe meeting, Mr. Merryfield declining, on account of his having 
. .89 frequently filled that oflBkje, " as it were." 
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Seth called the meeting to order with a pompons, satisfied 
air. His phrases were especially grandiloquent; for, like 
many semi-inteDig^it persons, he supposed that the power of 
oratory depended on the sound of the words. If the latter 
were not always exactly in the right place, it made little dif- 
ference. "Be ye convinced, my brethren," he concluded, 
" that absoloot Right will conquer, in spite of the concatena- 
tions and the hostile discrepancies of XJrrur (Error) ! Our 
opponents have attempted to shut up every door, every vein 
and artery, and every ramification of our reform, but the angel 
of Progress bursts the prison-doors of Paul and Silas, and 
when the morning dawns, the volcano is extinct !" 

Mr. Bemis followed, in what he called his '' sledge-hammer 
style," which really suggested a large hanmier, so ^ as voice 
and gesture were concerned, but the blows did not seem to 
make much impression. He had, however, procured a few 
new anecdotes, both of the wrongs and the capacities of wo- 
man, and these prevented his harangue from being tedious to 
the audience. They were stepping-stones, upon which the 
latter could wade through the rushing and turbid flood of his 
discourse. 

It had been arranged that Hannah should follow him, and 
Mr. Chubbuck, of Miranda, close the performance. When, 
therefore, Mr. Bemis sat down, he looked around for his suo- 
cessor, and the audience began to stir and buzz, in eager 
expectation. She was not upon the platform, but Woodbury 
was seen, pressing down the crowded side-aisle, apparently 
endeavoring to make his way to the steps. He finaUy reached 
them and mounted upon the platform, where a whispered 
consultation took place between himself and Mr. Bemis. The 
countenance of the latter gentleman grew dark, and he in torn 
whispered to Seth, who, after some hesitation, arose and 
addressed the meeting : 

" We have again an illustration," he said, " of the vanity of 
human wishes. We expected to present to you the illustrious 
prototype of her sex, to whose cerulean accents you have often 
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listened and applauded, but disappointment has chilled the 
genial current of our souls. She has sent a subsidy in her 
place, and he is prepared to await your pleasure, if you will 
hear the spontaneous vindication." 

A movement of surprise ran through the audience, but 
their disappointment at once gave place to a new curiosity, 
and a noise of stamping arose, in token of satisfaction. Wood- 
bury, whose demeanor was perfectly serious and collected, in 
spite of a strong tendency to laugh at Seth, stepped forward 
to the front of the platform, and, as soon as silence returned, 
began to speak. His manner was easy and natural, and his 
voice unusually clear and distinct, though the correctness of 
his pronunciation struck his hearers, at first, like affectation. 

" I appear voluntarily before you, my friends," he said, " as 
a substitute for one whom you know. She had promised to 
speak to you on a subject to which she has given much earn- 
est thought, not so much for her own sake as for that of her 
sex. Being unable to fulfil that promise, I have offered to 
take her place, — ^not as the representative of her views, or of 
the views of any particular association of persons, but as a 
man who reveres woman, and who owes her respect in all 
cases, though he may not always agree with her assertion of 
right. (*GoodI' cried some one in the audience.) I stiand 
between both parties ; between you who denounce the tyranny 
of man (turning to Mr. Bemis), and you who meet with con- 
tempt and abuse (turning back towards the audience) all earn- 
est appeals of woman for a freer exercise of her natural facul- 
ties. No true reform grows out of reciprojcal denunciation. 
When your angry thunders have been launched, and the 
opposing clouds dissolve from the exhaustion of their supply, 
the sunshine of tolerance and charity shines between, and the 
lowering fragments fuse gently together in the golden gleam 
of the twilight. Let me speak to you from the neutral ground 
of universal humanity ; let me tell you of some wrongs of 
woman which none of you need go far to see — some rights 
Hhioh each man of you, to whom God has given a J 
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may grant bj&sid^ ^ own heartli-stone and tlie cradle of hk 
children ! We Americans boast of our superior civilizatioii ; 
we look down with a s^erb commiseration not only upon tbe 
political, but the social and domestic life of other lands. 
Let as not forgpt that the portion which wonian holds in the 
State — always ^uj^osing that it does not transcend the des- 
tiny of her sex — ^i^ the unerring index on the dial of civiliza- 
tion. It behooves us, therefore, in order to make good our 
boast, to examine her condition among u^. We are famed, 
and pjerhaps justly, for the chivalrous respecjb which we ex- 
hibit towards her in public ; do we grant h^r m equal con- 
sideration in our doniestic life ? Po we seek to understand her 
finer nature, her mor^ delicate sensibilities, her self-sacrificing 
desire to share our burd^^i^ by being permitted to underatand 
tiiem?" 

The attentiMi of the audience was j^ofoundly ^nlisted by 
these words. 1%« oalm, dispassionate, yet eaiTxest tone .of jtha 
speaker was something new. lb was an ^reeable yariatioii 
&om the anathemas with which they ^ot only did not sympa- 
thize, but whi(^ they were too indiff^^nt %o resent. Mr. Bemis, 
it is true, fidgeted uneasily ki his arp]L^chair) but he was noir 
quite a secondary person. Woodbijuy went on to advocate a 
private as w^ell as public respect for won^an ; he painted, jn 
strong colors, those moral quality in whidi she is superior to 
man ; urged her dalm tp a completer trust, a more g^neroo^ 
confidence on his part; a«id, while pronouncing no word that 
could indioate an actual sympathy with the peculiar rights 
which were the object of the njieeting, dewandeid .that tilxey 
should receive, at least, a rj^^pectful ^cpn^deration. He 
repeated the same manly yiews which we have alr^eady heard 
in his conversations with his wife, expressing ^is ^th in th^ 
impossibility of any perman<ent developmepjb not in accordance 
with nature, and his confi<leacQ th9^ the sex, imder whajtever 
conditions of liberty, would insctinctively fiud ^ true place. 

His address, which lasted nearly ap hour, was received witli 
hearty satis&ction by his ja^ditprs. 79 the ^voca(es of the 
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reform it was a mixture of honey and gall. He had started, 
apparently, from nearly the same point; his path, for a while, 
had run parallel with theirs, and then, without Any sensible 
divergence, had reached a widely different goal. Somehow, 
he had taken, in advance, all the strength out of Mr. Chub- 
buck's oration ; for, although the latter commenced with an 
attack on Woodbury's neutral attitude, declaring that " we 
cannot serve two masters," the effort was too sophistical to 
deceive anybody. His speech, at least, had the effect to 
restore Mr. Bemis to good humor. Miss Silsbee, a maiden 
lady from Atauga City, was then persuaded to say a few 
words. She recommended the audience to "preserve their 
individuality : when that is gone, all is gone," said she. '* Be 
not like the foolish virgins, that left their lamps untrimmed. 
O trim your wicks before the eleventh hour comes, and the 
Master finds you sleeping 1" 

There seemed to be but a very remote connection between 
these expressions and the doctrine of Women's Rights, and 
the audience, much enlivened by the fact, dispersed, after 
adopting the customary resolutions by an overwhelming major- 
ity. " We have sowed the field afresh," cried Mr. Bemis, 
rubbing his hands, as he turned to bis friends on the platform, 
**in spite of the tares of the Enemy." This was a figurative 
allusion to Woodbury. 

The latter resisted an invitation to take tea with the Wal- 
dos, in order to hurry home to tiis wife. Mrs. Waldo had 
been one of his most delighted bearers, and her parting words 
were : *' Remember, if you don't tell Hannah every thing you 
Bidd, I shall do it, myself 1" 

On reaching Lakeside, Hannah came to the door to meet. 
him. Her troubled expression had passed away, and a deep^ 
wonderful light of happiness was on herfece. Her eyes treiii< 
bled in their soft splendor, like stars through the veQ of ft' 
dew, and some new, inexpressible grace cl^ng arov 
form. She caught his hands eagerly, and her Yom 
and vibrant with its own sweetness. 
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'* Did you take my place. Maxwell ?" she asked. 

He laughed cheerfully. ^' Of eonrge I did. % made ^ 
longest speech of my life. It did not satisfy Bemis, I am sure, 
but the audience took it kindly, and you, Hannah, if you had 
been there, would have accepted the most of if 

*^ I know I should I'' she exclaimed. '^ T oh mast tell me all 
— ^but not now. Now you must have your reward— noh, Max- 
well, I think I can reward yoH I" 

'^ Give me another kiss, tiien.*' 

He stooped and took it. She laid her arms around his neck, 
and drew his ear to her lips. Tliea si^e whispered a few flut- 
tering words. When he lifted his face she saw upon it the 
light and beauty of unspeakable joy. 
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CHAPTfilt XXXVI. 

Ik WHIOH tHR MA^ AND WOilAlf tOitB 'tO Aif UNSfiftfiTAKBING. 

WooHBtJBT, without baVing intended it, very much increased 
his popularity in Ptolemy by the part he had taken in the 
meetingi His addi'ess was marked by a delicate tadt which 
enabled him to speak for Woman, on behalf of his wife, while 
preserving his owii iiid^pendebce of her peculiar views. The 
men suspected that her opinions had been modified by his 
stronger mind, and that this was thd sdcret of her non-appear- 
ance : they were proud that he had conquered the championess. 
The women, without exception^ w6re delighted with his 
d^iice of theii* domestic rights ; modt of them had had more 
or less experience of that ifaisapprehension of their nature 
whi(Jh h6 portrayed, and the kindness, the considerate justice 
which dictated his words came very gratefully to their ears. 
Even Mrs> Hahiilton Bue remarked to a neighbor, at, the close 
of his speech ; *' Well, if he's learned all that fi^m her^ she's 
done some good, sifter all I" 

Thiiis it happened th^t the marriage bame t6 be regarded 
with favor* Ptolemy not onljr subniitted with a good grace 
to what was irrevocable, but readily invented a sufficient justi'- 
ficatioh for it. Hannah found a friendly disposition towards 
her, as she began to mingle a little more with the society of 
the place : the women, iiow that they recognized her lEUS one of 
themselves, approached her more genially and n^t^milly than 
hitherto, and the men treated her with a respect^ uadeif ^rilidl 
bo reserved hostility was conc^dled. The phen(»i^eteii tras 
adopted, as is always the ease, into the ordinturj pfobefthM ^ 
natttre. 
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But a new life had commenced at Lakeside, and this and all 
other changes in the temper of the community passed unno- 
ticed. The spring advanced with a lovelier mystery in every 
sprouting germ, in every unfolding bud. In those long, sunny 
days when the trodden leaves of the last year stir and rustle 
under the upward pressure of the shooting grass, when new 
/lolets and buttercups open from hour to hour, and the shim- 
mering, gauzy tints of the woodlands deepen visibly between 
dawn and sunset, the husband and wife saw but the external 
expression of the rich ripening of their own lives. The season 
could not impart its wonted tender yearnings, for they slept 
in the bliss of the possession they had only prefigured before, 
but it brought, in place of them, a holier and more wonderful 
promise. Here, the wife's nature at last found a point of 
repose : around this secret, shining consciousness, the strug- 
gling elements ranged themselves in harmonious forms. A 
power not her own, yet inseparable from both, and as welcome 
as it was unforeboded, had usurped her life, and the remem- 
brance of the most hardly- won triumphs which her mind had 
ever achieved grew colorless and vain. 

By the end of May the cottage for Bute was completed. It 
was all that Downing had promised from the design, except in 
regard to the expense, which was nearly double his estimate. 
HowevTer, it formed a very picturesque feature in the fore- 
ground of the landscape from Lakeside, and was conveniently 
situated for the needs of the farm. It was a day of jubilee for 
Bute and Carrie when they took possession of it. Mrs. Waldo 
must needs be present at the migration, and assist with her 
advice in the arrangement of the furniture. Fortunately, the 
little " best room" had but two windows, and Mrs. Wilson's 
dream of the chintz curtains was realized. Bute had bought 
a brownish ingrain carpet, somewhat worn, at an auction sale 
in Ptolemy, for a very trifling sum ; and in addition to the poi^ 
traits of Gleneral and Lady Washington, which Mrs. Babb had 
inherited from Jason, and bequeathed to him in turn, Wood- 
bury had given him a splendidly-colored lithograph of an 
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** American Homestead," with any quantity of cattle and 
ponltry. It is impossible to describe the pride of Mrs. Wilson 
in tins room. One window commanded a cheerful view of the 
valley towards Ptolemy, while the white front of Lakeside 
looked in at tbe other. Bute had surrouiided the looking-glass 
and picture-frames with wreaths of winter-green, which 
reminded Woodbury of his impromptu ball-room in the Bow- 
ery, and in the fireplace stood a huge pitcher filled with 
asparagus, blossoming lilacs, and snow-balls. It was Mrs. 
Wilson's ambition to cosisecrate the house by inviting them all 
to tea, and a very pleasant party they were. 

When the guests had left, and the happy tenants found 
themselves alone, the fittle wife exclaimed : *^ Oh, Bute, to 
think that we ^ould have a house of our own !" 

*^ Yes," said he, ^^ti3 our'n, jist as much as though we 
owned it, as long as we think so. Property's pretty much in 
thinking onless yoaVe got to naise money on it I know 
when Fm well ofij and if you'll hitch teams with me in savin', 
Carrie, we can leastways put back all tiie interest, and it'll roll 
up as fiust as we want it." 

*' You'll seey Bute," his wife answeredi with a cheerfiU de- 
termination ; ^ it*s iL life that will suit me so much better than 
sewing around from house to house. I'U raise chickens and 
turkeys, and we can sell what we don't want ; and then there's 
the garden; atad the eow) and we won't spend much for 
clothes. I wish you'd let me make yatdrSj Bute ; Fm sure I 
could do it as well as Seth Wattles." 

The grin on Bute's face broadened, as he listened to the 
lively little creature, and when she stopped speaking, he took 
her around the waist by both arms and lifted her into the air. 
She was nol alatmed at this proceeding, for she knew she 
would come down gentry, getting a square, downright kiss 
on the way. Never were two persons better satisfied with 
eadi other. 

At Lakeside th^e were ilso changes fmd improvem^ts. 
The garden was r^moddled, the grounds were e^tendedf and 
20 
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fresh coDsigDments of trees and plants continuallj arrived from 
the Rochester nurseries. Both Woodbury and his wife 
delighted in the out-door occupation which these changes gaye^ 
and the spring deepened into summer before they were aware. 
To a thoroughly cultivated man, there is no life compared to 
that of the country, with its independence, its healthy enjoy- 
ments, its grateful repose — ^provided that he is so situated that 
his intellectual needs can be satbfied. Woodbury's life m 
Calcutta had accustomed him to seek this satisfaction in him- 
self, or, at best, to be content with few friends. In Hannah, 
he had now the eager, sympathetic companion of his mind, no 
less than the partner of his affections. The newest literature 
came to him regularly from New York and Boston, and there 
was no delight greater than to perceive how rapidly her tastes 
and her intellectual perceptions matured with the increase of 
her opportunities of culture. 

The tender secret which bound them so closely soothed her 
heart for the time, without relieving its need of the expression 
and the answer which still failed. His watchful fondness was 
always around her, folding her more closely and warmly, day 
by day ; but he still seemed to assert, in her name, that free- 
dom which her love no longer demanded — ^nay, which stood 
between her and the fulfilment of her ideal union with him. 
She craved that uncalculating passion which is as ready to 
ask as to give — ^the joy of mutual demand and mutual surren- 
der. The calm, deep, and untroubled trust which filled his 
nature was not enough. Perhaps love, she thought, in the 
solf-poised, self-controlled being of man, takes this form ; per- 
haps it lies secure and steadfast below the tender agitations, 
the passionate impulses, the voiceful yearnings which stir the^j 
soul of woman. If so, she must be content ; but one thing 
she must yet do, to satisfy the conscience of love. She must 
disabuse his mind of the necessity of granting her that lnd&* 
')endence which she had ignorantly claimed: rHa m^ 
o him the truer consciousness of her WOBI 
f her timid heart would allow — she mpt 
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once, put in words all the passionate devotion of her heart 
for him. 

The days went by, the fresh splendor of the foliage 
darkened, the chasing billows of golden grain drifted away 
and left a strand of tawny stubble behind, and the emerald 
bunches on the trellises at Lakeside began to gather an 
amethystine bloom. And the joy, and the fear, and the 
mystery increased, and the shadow of a coming fate, bright 
with the freshest radiance of Heaven, or dark with unimagined 
desolation — ^but which, no one could guess — ^lay upon the 
household. Woodbury had picked up in the county paper, 
published at Tiberius, a little poem by Stoddard, of wkich 
these lines clung to his memory and would not be banished : 

" The laden summer will gire me 
What it never gave before, 
Or [take from me what a thousand 
Summers can give no more 1** 

Thus, as the approach of Death is not an unmingled sorrow, 
the approach of Life is not an unmingled joy. But, as we 
rarely breathe, even to those we best love, the fear that at 
such times haunts our hearts, chased away as soon as recog- 
nized, so to her he was always calm and joyfully confident. 

September came, and fiery touches of change were seen on 
the woods. The tuberoses she had planted in the spring 
poured from their creamy cups an intoxicating dream of the 
isles of nutmeg-orchards and cinnamon-groves; the strong, 
ripe blooms of autumn lined the garden walks, and the breath 
of the imprisoned wine dimmed the purple crystal of the 
gnipeB. Then, one morning, there was a hushed gliding to 
aod fro in the mantiion of Lakeside j there was anxious wait^ 
ing in the shaded rooms ; there were heart*wrung prayers^ 
as the shadows of the difierent fates sank lower upon the 
house, and fitftilly shifted , like tbe rapid, attemate vaiiations 
of cloud and smishme in a broken Bky. Death stood by to 
dispute tiM ombmuxunAtt ^ ^ ^ iit, as the evening drew 
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OB, a fidmty wailing etj of Tiotory was heard, and life liad 
triumphed. 

Woodhury's strong nature waa shaken (o its eoitre, both 
l^ the horrible weight of the fears which had been growing 
iip<m him throughout the day, and the lightning^flash of ovex- 
whehning gladness whidi diq>ersed them. As he took the 
hdpless, seareelj hnman creatnre m his arms, and bent faia 
&oe over it, his tears fell fiust. He knelt beside the bed, and 
hdd it befcH^ the hal^diosed eyes oi the motho-, who lay 
sOent, pale, as if flung back, broken, frank the deeps of Death. 
The onfeeling anthcHrity whidi reigned in the ehamber drove 
him away. The ntmost cantiiMi, the most profonnd repose, 
was indispensable, the physidan said. AU night \ois^ he 
watdied in the next room, slowly gathering hope from the 
whispered bulletins of the nurse. In the morning, he left his 
post for a little while, bat soon returned to it. But a single 
interview was granted that day, and he was forbidden to 
speak. He could only take his wife's hand, and look upon 
the white, saintly beauty of her £ice. She smiled fiuntlj, with 
a look of ine&ble love, which he could not bear unmoved, and 
he was forbidden to agitate her. 

Gradually the severity of the orders was rdazed, and he 
was allowed to enter the room occasionally, in a quiet way, 
and look upon the unformed features of his son. The mother 
was slowly gaining strength, and the mere sight of her bus* 
band was so evident a comfort to her that it could not now 
be denied. In the silent looks they interchanged there was a 
profounder language than they had yet spoken. In him, the 
strong agitation of the man's heart made itsdf felt through tiM 
mask of his habitual calm ; in her, the woman's aU-yieldinglove 
confessed its existence, and pleaded for recognition. Wood 
bury, too grateful for the feet that the crisis of imminent 
danger was slowly passing away, contented himself with these 
voiceless interviews, and forcibly shut for a while within hid 
heart the words of blessing and of cheer which he longed to 
utter. 
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On the fifth day the physician said to him : ^' She is now 
safe, with the ordinary precautions. I have perhaps been a 
little over-despotic, because I know the value of the life at 
stake. You have been patient and obedient, and you shall 
have your reward. You may see her as often as you like, and 
I will allow you to talk, on condition that you break off on 
the least appearance of fatigue.'' 

After his departure, Woodbury, glad at heart, hastened to 
hia wife's chamber. She lay perfectly still, and the curt&ins 
were drawn to shield her face from the light. ^ She is asleep," 
said the nurse. 

^ Leave me a while here^ if you please," said he, " I will 
watch imtil she wakes." 

The nurse left the room. He knelt beside the cradle, and 
bent over the sleeping babe, giving way, undisturbed by a 
watdiing eye, to the blissful pride of a father's heart. Pres- 
ently bis eyes overflowed with happy tears^ and he whis- 
pered to the unconscious child : ^ Richard 1 my son, my dar* 
Img!" 

The bab.e stirred and gave out a broken waU of waking. 
He moved the cradle gently, still murmuring : '* Richard, my 
darling ! God make me Worthy to possess thee I" 

But he was not unseen ; he was not unheard. Hannah's 
light slumber had been dissolved by the magnetism of his 
presence, but so gently that her consciousness of things, re-» 
turning before the awaking of the will, impressed her like a 
more distinct dream. As in a dream, through her partially* 
closed lids, she saw her husband kneel beside the cmdle. She 
saw the dim sparkle of his tears, as they fell upon the child ; 
she heard his soliloquy of love and gratitude — ^heard him call 
that child by her father's name ! Her mother's words flashed 
across her mind with a meaning which she had never thought 
of applying to her own case. Mer father, too, had wept over 
his first-bom ; in his heart passion had smouldered with in- 
tensest heat under a deceitful calm ; and her mother had only 
learned to know him when the knowledge came too late. To 
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herself, that knowledge had come now : she had caught one 
glimpse of her husband's heart, when he supposed that only 
God's ear had heard him. In return for that sacred, though 
involuntary confession, she would voluntarily make one as 
sacred. The duty of a woman gave her strength ; the dignity 
of a mother gave her courage. 

When the babe was again lulled into quiet, she gently 
called: "Maxwell I" 

He rose, came to the bed, softly put his arms around her, 
and laid his lips to hers. " My dear wife," he said. 

" Maxwell, I have seen your heart," she whispered ; " would 
you see mine ? Do you recollect what you asked me that 
afternoon, in the meadows — ^not whether I loved, but whether 
I could love ? You have never repeated the other question 
since." 

" There was no need to ask," said he ; " I saw it answered." ' 

"My dear husband, do you not know that feeling, in a 
woman, must be bom through speech, and become a living 
joy, instead of lying as a happy, yet anxious weight beneath 
the heart? Maxwell, the truth has been on my tongue a 
thousand times, waiting for some sign of encouragement from 
you ; but you have been so careful to keep the promise which 
I accepted — nay, almost exacted, I fear — that you could not 
see what a burden it had become to me. You have been too 
just to me ; your motive was generous and noble : I complain 
of myself only in having made it necessary. You did right to 
trust to the natural development of my nature through my 
better knowledge of life ; but, oh, can you not see that the 
development is reached? Can you not feel that you are 
released from a duty towards me which is inconsistent with 
love?" 

" Do you release me willingly, my wife ?" he cried, an eager 
light coming into his eyes. " I have always felt that you were 
carried to me by a current against which you struggled. I 
could not resist the last wish of your mother, though I should 
never, alone, have dared to hasten our union. I would have 
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waited — would have given you time to know your heart — ^time 
to feel that the only true freedom for man or woman is reach- 
ed through the willing submission of love." 

" Ignorant as I was," she answered, " I might never have 
come to that knowledge. I should have misunderstood the 
submission, and fought against it to the last. Mother was 
right. ShB knew me better than I knew myself. Maxwell, 
will you take back your promise of independence ? Will you 
cease to allow that cold spectre of justice to come between 
our hearts ?" 

" Tell me why you ask it ?" said he. 

" Because I love you I Because the dream whose hopeless- 
ness made my heart sick has taken your features, and is no more 
a dream, but a blessed, blessed truth ! Ask yourself what that 
means, and you will understand me. If you but knew how I 
have pined to discover your wish, in order that I might follow 
it I You have denied me the holiest joy of love — the joy of 
sacrifice. As you have done it for my sake, so for my sake 
abandon the unfair obligation. Think what you would most 
desire to receive from the woman you love, and demand that 
ofmel" 

" My darling, I have waited for this hour, but I could not 
seem to prematurely hasten it. I have held back my arms 
when they would have clasped you ; I have turned away my 
eyes, lest they might confuse you by some involuntary attrac- 
tion ; I have been content with silence, lest the voice of my love 
might have seemed to urge the surrender which your heart 
must first suggest. Do you forgive me, now, for the pitiless 
passion with which I stormed you ?" 

" There is your forgiveness," she murmured, through her 
tears, pointing to the cradle. 

He tenderly lifted the sleeping babe, and laid it upon her 
bosom. Then he knelt down at the bed, and bent his face 
upon the pillow, beside her own. " Darling," he whispered, " I 
accept all that you give : I take the full measure of your love, 
m its sacred integrity. If any question of our mutual rights 
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remain, I lay it in these preoions little liands, warm with the 
new life in which oar beings have become one." 

^^ And they will forever lead me back to the tme path, if I 
should sometimes wander from it," was her answer. 
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